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THE OUTLOOK. 


T is impossible to make any intelligent prediction 

with regard to the result of the English elections 
which are now being held. The reverses which the 
Gladstone party has sustained up to this point, in- 
cluding the defeat of Sir Charles Dilke, may be more 
than offset by the returns from later contests. It 
will be remembered that at the last Parliamentary 
elections all indications pointed to the defeat of 
the Liberals until the last returns came in and 
showed a substantial Liberal gain. For obvious 
reasons, the results of the present elections are 
more difficult to forecast than those of almost 
any previous Parliamentary struggle of the cent- 
ury. The division within the Liberal ranks intro- 
duces a universal element of confusion into all cal- 


culations. Mr. Gladstone has succeeded in making 
a clear and definite issue, which is more than can 
be said of his opponents. Their effort to raise the 
issue of union or disunion, and to alarm the country 
by the cry of the dismemberment of the Empire, has 
signally failel. The correspondence which has 
recently come to light between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Balfour is an additional evidence of the large- 
mindedness and statesmanlike texper of the Premier. 
It makes it clear that he early became a convert to 
Home Rule, and that for the sake of settling the Irish 
question he was willing to co-operate with the 
Salisbury Ministry to secure a result the credit of 
which would ueceszarily have gone to his political 
opponents. 


The committee appointed to investigate the Pan- 
Electric complications has submitted three reports. 
The Ranney report, signed by the Republicans of the 
committee, is adocument so ably written and so parti- 
san in its tone as to leave no doubt upon the mind 
of the reader that it contains the worst which can be 
said against Secretary Garland and his associates. 
It charges that these men received as a present 
$3,500,000 out of the $5,000,000 of Pan Electric stock ; 
that they knew when they received it that they were 
only wanted because of the influence which their 
public positions gave them ; that Secretary Garl.nd 
gave an opinion that the Pan Electric patents did not 
infringe upon those of the Bell Company, and that this 
remarkable opinion induced many people to invest in 
worthless stocks ; that Mr. Garland and his associates 
endeavored to have the younger Rogers made electri- 
cian of the Capitol, with authority to put Pan Electric 
telephones into the House and Senate ; that the suit 
against the Bell Company’s patent was a hasty and un- 
warrantable proceeding which Solicitor-General Goode 
authorized because he knew that it would advance 
the interests of his superior ; that General Goode’s 
testimony must be rejected as false ; that the suit 
was instituted, not with the intention of annulling 
the Bell patent in the interests of the public, but in 
order that the Pan Electricians might levy blackmail 
upon the Bell Company by inducing it to buy them 
off. The committee finally finds that the Bell patents 
have uniformly been sustained by the courts, and 
that the present suit against it ought not to be prose- 
cuted. The Democratic reports either deny or con- 
done all of these charges. The candid reader of all 
the reports will find that they substantiate the posi- 
tion taken at the outset by The Christian Union— 
viz., that Secretary Garland has not been guilty of 
any criminal misuse of his official position, but that 
he was guilty of a serious offense against sound 
public morality in permitting himself and his asso. 
ciates to make use of his public influence. A high 
sense of official delicacy would have forced him to 
keep aloof from the entire complication. Not only 
is a public office a public trust, but the influence 
which attaches to that office is also a public trust. 
It must not be used for private ends, and Secretary 
Garland’s failure to attain this standard of public 
action has clouded his reputation and weakened the 
Administration. 





Mr. Randall’s Tariff bill has been referied to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and Mr. Morrison 
says that the Committee will report the measure to 
Congress ‘‘ with amendments.” Mr. Morrison says 
that the changes in the tariff proposed by the Ran- 
dall bill will increase the customs revenue by 
$5,000,000 instead of diminishing it by $7,000,000, as 
estimated by Mr. Randall. No one is very much 
agitated over the measure, as there is no probability 
that it will ever become law, and very little prob- 
ability that it was ever intended to become such. 
The important feature of Mr. Randall’s bill is that it 
abolishes the internal revenue tax on tobacco, which 
now amounts to $26,000,000 Mr. Randall thinks it 
is better to take this tax off from tobacco than to take 





it off from clothing. The entire tax on tobacco goes to 





the Government ; a large part of the tax on clothing 
goes to private firms. The tax on clothing helps 
these firms instead of taxing them, while the tax on 
tobacco burdens all industries alike. Therefore the 
free-traders prefer to abolish the clothing tax, while 
the followers of Mr. Randall prefer to abolish the 
tobacco tax. Both taxes are in one respect undemo- 
democratic : both are in great part paid by the people at 
lar,e. The difference between the Morrison bill and 
the Randall bill is this: the Morrison bill would give 
us cheap clothing; the Randall bill would give us 
cheap tobacco. 


It is a rule of the House of Representatives that no 
member has a right to vote on any measure in which 
he is personally interested. There is a law prohbit- 
ing, under heavy penalties, that any member of either 
house shall be interested in Government contracts. 
Yet when Senator Beck’s measure forbidding O n- 
gressmen from acting as attorneys for subsidized rail- 
roads was discussed in the Senate it was denounced 
as an ‘‘insult” to the lawyers who sit in Congress. 
It is an insult to suppose that a lawyer who is receiy- 
ing large fees from a corporation will be tempted to 
promote the interests of that corporation! If a 
judge or a juryman is remotely interested in a case 
before him, he is immediately incapacitated ; but if a 
Congressman is simply receiving retainers and fees 
from a subsidized railroad, he is in no danger of 
losing that judicial attitude which has always charac 
terized him in the treatment of these corporations ! 
Senator Beck’s bill in no way accuses our railroad 
attorney Oorgressmen of conscious dishonesty. It 
is simply a recognition of the principle that the same 
man ought not to act as attorney and judge. The 
attorney may be absolutely honest. He generally 
is. So, for that matter, are plaintiffs and defend- 
ants. But inthe courts neither there men nor apy 
one remotely connected with them is permitted to 
act as judge or juror. The high standard of disin- 
terestedness which is set for our courts ocght not to 
be ignored in reference to our legislatures. 





The last Ohio Legislature spent most of its time 
in the investigation of election frauds. Senator 
Payne’s case came in for a fair share of attention, 
and both houses of the Legislature, by a party vote, 
petitioned the United States Senate to investigate 
the charges of bribery which were made against Mr. 
Payne. These charges were made at the time of Mr. 
Payne’s election, not only by Republicans, but by the 
‘* mossback Democrats. The report that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Privileges and Elections is not dis- 
posed to grant the investigation is arousing a good 
deal of surprised protest in Ohio. The Republican 
Representatives of that State in Washington have 
sent a communication to the Senate Committee saying 
that additional testimony is at hand which will sub- 
stantiate the charges preferred. Whether these 
protests and petitions will bring Senators Logan, 
Ingalls, and Evarts to join Senators Hoar and Frye 
in favoring an investigation cannot be predicted. 
The charges of bribery made against various mem- 
bers of the Ohio Legislature were definite, and laid the 
accusers liable to civil and criminal prosecutions for 
libel. But the legislators accused never saw fit to 
push any such suits. Nevertheless, that Senator 
Payne himself engaged in the work of bribirg, or 
even furnished money for this work, was far from 
being proved. The social influence of the Payne 
family, the respect in which the Senator himself has 
always been held, and the fact that so many other 
Senators have attained their positions through lavish 
political contributions, will unite in making the pro- 
posed investigation unpopular in the Senate. 


The National Association of Stove Manufacturers, 
at their recent meeting at Cleveland, took the subject 
of strikes and boycotts under consideration, and or- 
ganized the Stove Founders’ National Mutual Defense 
Association, ‘‘for the purpose of resisting unjust 
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demands” on the part of their workmen. According 
to ‘‘The Metal Worker,” they are now trying to 
broaden this association, so that it shall include stove 
dealers as well as stove manufacturers. They look 
upon the boycott as a ‘ flank movement” on the part 
of organized labor, which is more dangerous than the 
strike. When a boycott is ordered upon the manu- 
facturer, the local dealer is approached by a com- 
mittee of Knights of Labor, and told that he must 
stop handling the goods of the boycotted firm 
or lose the patronage of the wage-workers of the 
district. The dealer may gain by resisting a boycott 
when it amounts to open persecution, but ‘‘a silent 
boycott, involving only whispered instructions, . . . 
this the dealer cannot resist.” After showing the 
greatness of this difficulty which the manufacturers 
find confronting them, ‘‘ The Metal Worker” speaks 
as follows in reference to its solution : 

‘‘ The dealer must be assured that he will be sustained in 
his refusal to recognize the right of any one to interfere 
with his business in buying and selling stoves made by mem- 
bers of the Defense Association. Notice to dealers that 
their bills will not mature in the case of boycotted goods 
until such goods are sold will not accomplish the object 
sought. The goods must be sold, and the manufacturer 
keep his place in the market, or the boycott will be effective. 
Low prices might sell the goods in spite of a boycott, but 
the dealer cannot afford to do bus ness without profit to 
protect the interests of the manufacturer. To authorize 
him to sell boycotted stoves at net cost, and guarantee him 
a bonus for doing so equal to his maximum estimated profit 
at retail on each stove sold, would perbaps accomplish the 
object if it were not that the dealer usually handles other 
goods than stoves, and of these all are not likely to be boy- 
cotted, but his trade in all lines would suffer equally, and he 
could not afford this even if protected in his profits on stoves 
retailed. The manufacturers are turning it overin their 
minds, but thus far no one has offered a suggestion which 
seems to meet the case in all its phases.”’ 

It seems difficult to suggest any solution short 
of the complete union of all the stove-selling in 
terests. The solidarity of all labor interests and 
the solidarity of all capitalistic interests are being 
recognized side by side. This elimination of compe- 
tition by the combination of groups of laborers on 
the one side, and the combination of groups of 
capitalists on the other, is assumiug serious propor- 
tions. 


It is always gratifying to find moneyed men recog- 





nizing the principles of co-operation. Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt has just offered to construct a handsome 
building fer the use of the employees of the New 
York Central road. The company has done its part 
by furnishing the site for the building, which is to be 
at the corner of Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street. The building will contain a gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, reading room, library, bath-rooms, 
and sleeping-rooms for employees coming in late or 
detained in the city over night. In proposing that 
the company grant the requisite land for the project, 
Mr. Vanderbilt said: ‘‘ As a business proposition, I 
think no better use can be made of it. It has been 
for many years the policy of the company to encour- 
age, at different points on its lines, efforts looking to 
the comfort and we!fare of the men. These experi 
ments have been very successful, and have fostered 
nd promoted good feeling, better service, and gen- 
ral recognition of common interests in the work of 
ne company.” Mr. Vanderbilt is confirming the 
€)y generous estimate which the public has made of 
ischaracter and abilities. There are many evidences, 
both private and public, that his conception of his 
position and its respensibilities is both large and 
Christian. 


The universal interest in varicus phases of social 
organization is constantly bringing to light the 
peculiar conditions which obtain in different parts 
of the world. <A recent number of the ‘Saturday 
Review ” gives an interesting account of a kind of 
family communism which exists among the peasants 
of Tuscany. These peasants are better off than those 
of any other part of Italy, and this is said to be due 
largely to what is known as the family colony system. 
This system is voluntary, has never been recognized 
by the State or by the law of the country, and has 
grown out of a general condition. In Tuscany the 
land owners provide the land, the peasant furnishes 
the labor, and the expenses and profits of farming 
are equally divided between the two, the agreement 
being terminable on due notice by either party. 
These peculiar relations are generally cordial and 
lasting, and it is said that there are instances in 
which the same family have occupied a farm for 
hundreds of years. Under both law and custom prop- 
erty is equally divided among all the children of a 
deceased father. If a peasant has four sons, for 





instance, all of whom have been laboring with him, 
he will generally leave, in addition to the capital in- 
vested in the farm, a small amount of ready money. 
By a mutual arrangement the eldest brother takes 
the farm in bis name and becomes the head of the 
family. He manages the business, and, in case any 
of the younger brothers wish to withdraw, pays his 
portion in ready money ; the old home is kept up, 
the brothers and sisters take their meals together, 
and the household expenses are provided from a 
common fund. 

Generally speaking, such an ‘association as this 
would be broken up by marriage, but in Tuscany it has 
proved otherwise. The daughterson marriage receive 
their portions and exchange their ancestral home for 
that of their husbands. When one of the sons wishes 
to marry he consults the head of the family, and 
is largely influenced by his decision. In most cases 
assent is given, and the wife received{into the associ- 
ation to share the labor and the profit. The dowry 
which she brings her husband remains their private 
property, but custom requires that it shall be reserved 
for the use of her children. When money is needed 
for any purpose, the elder brother is applied to, but 
he takes care that the sums thus supplied to the vari- 
ous members of the association shall be equal in 
amount. The children are brought up at the com- 
mon expense, and as the principal crops require con- 
stant watchfulness, children are of great service in 
the vineyards and olive gardens. When there are 
too many hands for the original holding, another 
farm is taken andthe old life continued. In some 
cases the older members go elsewhere and organize a 
new colony. The Tuscan peasants have grown so 
accustomed to this kind of life that they prefer the 
common home and table to the isolation of separate 
houses. These colonies generally number from eight 
to fifteen, and are broken up at times either by con- 
tinuous failure of harvests or, more frequently, by 
the will of some woman who marries into the family 
and who cannot adjust herself to the new conditions 
of life imposed upon her. Many influences are at 
work to destroy this patriarchal survival, and among 
them the military system which takes a young man 
away from his home and habituates him to other 
methods, which make a return to his former life irk- 
some and disagreeable. Under such a syste:n inde- 
pendence and strongly marked character are rarely 
developed, but patience, industry, and fidelity are 
common qualities. 








The first train over the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was dispatched from Montreal on Monday last. At 
present the schedule time between Halifax and Van- 
couver is 186 hours. The Canadian press predict that 
the passage will soon be made in ninety hours. The 
Canadians intend to have the fastest line of ocean 
steamers and the fastest transcontinental railway, so 
that Vancouver and Liverpool shall be only nine or 
ten days apart. The distance from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific is about 2,000 miles. Most of the territory 
through which the new road passes is reported to be 
excecdingly fertile, but is still almost entirely un- 
settled. Thereare, of course, innumerable paper cities 
on the line of the railway. The loyal Canadians pre- 
dict that these will soon become flourishing industrial 
centers. Political economists and anti-monopolists 
have attacked the Canadian Government for the 
tremendous subsidies which it has given to this road. 
They have said that it was the investment of millions 
of capital which for years would be without return. 
They have said that the Government was taxing the 
people for the enrichment of a corporation. Ourown 
Northern Pacific is reported to have cost $73,000,000. 
Canada granted to its railroad $25,000,000, and 
25,000,000 acres of land. The price of the alternate 
sections retained by the Government is $2.50 per 
acre. Thus the total grant was upwards of $75,000,- 
000. It was certainly a gigantic enterprie for a 
country whose population is less than that of the 
State of New York. Sir John MacDonald and the 
Conservative party did not wish that the different 
parts of Oanada should be dependent upon the 
United States for railway connections, and the build- 
ing of the Canadia Pacific was a part of his vigorous 
national policy, of which we have recently heard so 
much. If Sir John’s prophecies are fulfilled, if this 
road shall soon create its own traffic by turning the 
tide of immigration toward the western districts of 
Canada, his statesmanship will be vindicated. 


The Harvard-Yale university boat-race at New 
London, the supreme object of interest in college 
athletic circles, was this year, we are glad to say, 
free from all misunderstandings, accidents, or dis- 








putes. The many thousands who were present last 
Friday saw a beautiful course, smooth water, a hard 
and well-contested struggle, and an undisputed 
victory. The only drawback was a postponement 
from noon till early evening, made necessary by a 
breeze strong enough to raise waves sufficient to 
swamp the frail racing shells. This misadventure 
actually befell the Yale freshmen in their race on the 
preceding day, when, though well to the front of 
their competitors, Harvard and Columbia, their boat 
filled, and they were obliged to give up the contest. 
The points which are suggested by Yale’s compara- 
tively easy victory in the university race are, that an 


experienced graduate trainer may be fully as effective 


as a professional, and that for college amateurs, at 
least, a slow, strong stroke seems better than a quick, 
sharp one. The Yale crew was, in the main, a new 
one, the Harvard crew one of veterans ; yet the effi- 
cient training of Yale’s famous graduate oarsman, 
Oook, brought the blue seven lengths to the fore. 
That evening at New Haven was, of course, one of 
unrestrained hilarity. We are sorry to observe that 
all of the newspaper accounts tell of much betting 
by college men as well as by outsiders. 





Mr. W. J. Stillman, the well known archeologist, 
writes to the New York ‘‘ Nation” from Athens 
strongly advocating a change in the present manage- 
ment of the American School in that city. The 
establishment of this school awakened pleasant 
anticipations, and suggested the possibilities of ad- 
vancipg materially the interests of Greek scholarship 
in this country. These hopes have been in a measure 
fulfilled ; the interest of the students who have gone 
from our colleges to Athens has been deep, and will 
doubtless be fruitful. Mr. Stillman declares that a 
grave mistake has been made in changing the head 
of the school every year. Under the present arrange- 
ment a Greek professor of standing goes out each 
year to take charge of the school for twelve months. 
There is no question as to the qualifications of the 
scholars who have assumed this position ; the objec- 
tion lies, not against the men, but against the system. 
Tke American who goes to Athens to direct the school 
of archewology must himself be a student for a long 
time after he arrives on the ground. He must know 
the institution thoroughly ; he must be familiar with 
the historic ground about him, and he must make 
himself acquainted with the Greek life of to day. 
This kind of knowledge no man can acquire in a 
single year, or, if he does acquire it, he leaves as soon 
as he has gained it. What is needed at Athens isa 
competent scholar who will remain permanently at 
the head of the institution, and accumulate experi- 
ence and knowledge, and give to the school the value 
and cousistency of a steady policy. No institution 
at home could by any possibility succeed if it changed 
its head once a year, and it is difficult to see why an 
institution on foreign soil should be an exception to 
this law. Arrangements could still be made in con- 
nection with the school to send out eminent Greek 
scholars for the purpose of stimulating and enlarg- 
ing their own knowledge, and so enriching American 
scholarship. But the present arrangement is evident- 
ly unwise and unsound. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—OCongress has spent 
most of the past week in considering the various appro 
priation bills. The Senate has voted to insist upon ap- 
propriating $8,000,000 to American ships carrying the 
foreign mails. Half adozen Democratic Senators voted 
with the Republicans in favor of this subsidy. ——The 
Senate has passed an amendment to the River and 
Harbor bill appropriating $1,000,000 to the deepening 
of New York harbor.——The House has passed a bill 
granting an «xtra month’s pay to its employees. This 
was attacked by Mr. Warner, Mr. Reagan, and Mr. 
Holman, as making public servants a privileged 
class.——Mr. Hewitt’s motion to appropriate 
$103,000 to meet the expenses of the inauguration 
of the Statue of Liberty has passed the House. 
——lIn most of the appropriation bills there has 
been an apparently earnest attempt to econo- 
mize.——Mr. King has introduced into the House 
a resolution setting forth that the United States 
view with disfavor the contemplated action of tbe 
French Government authorizing a lottery loan 
of 6,000,000 francs for the benefit of the Panama 
Canal.—tThere is considerable opposition in Oon- 
gress to some of the President’s vetoes, but apparently 
not enough in any case to secure the two-thirds major- 
ity requisite to pass a vetoed bill. The Senate Oom- 
mittee on Pensions in one of their reports complain 
that the President has vetoed only eight and one-half 
per cent, of the House bills and twenty-six per cent. of 
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the Senate bills. ——The Senate Committee which bas 
been investigating the question of Washington gas 
have agreed upon a bill providing that a good quality 
of coal gas shall be supplied to Washington consum- 
ers at $1 per thousand.——The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture have agreed, by a strictly party vote, to 
report favorably upon the Oleomargarine bill.——The 
President has signed the bill reducing the price of 
small money orders. Senator Edmunds has intro- 
duced a bill enlarging the scope of the Civil Service 
law and diminishing very greatly the President's 
power of removal. 





GENERAL IreMs.—The Lake Shore road is moving 
trains under a heavy guard. The subject of ap- 
pointments of Indian traders is now under investiga- 
tion before a special Senate committee. Oommis. 
sioner Atkins declarea that his office wishes the 
most thorough investigation.——Mr. Labouchere, of 
London ‘‘Truth,” has withdrawn the charges made 
against Mr. Oyrus Field in connection with Wabash 
Railroad schemes.——The yacht ‘‘ Puritan” again 
beat tho ‘‘ Priscilla” at the Marblehead races.—— 
The Republicans of Pennsylvania have nominated 
General Beaver as candidate for Governor. ——Treas- 
urer J. A. L. Wilson, of the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal Company, is a defaulter in the sum of 
$625,000.——Twoor three American fishing schooners 
have been seized by the Canadian authorities. 
—-Prohibition has gone into operation in Rhode 
Island and the city of Atlanta. Judge Barrett has 
sentenced five of the Theiss boycotters to State prison 
for terms of from three years and eight months down 
to eighteen months. ——By an explosion in a dyna- 
mite manufactory at McOainsville, N. J., ten men 
were blown to pieces.——Portland, Me., celebrates 
this week the hundredth anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion. ——The Central Labor Union has denounced 
the conviction of the Theiss boycotters, and declares 
that they were not convicted by ‘‘a jury of their 
peers,” as there were no wage-workers on the jury. 











THE COLLEGE WEEK. 


) Pryae week witnessed the culmination of OCom- 
mencement festivities. Wednesday was the 
typical Commencement day, and in at least four 
leading colleges—Harvard, Williams, Yale, and Am- 
herst—features of more than ordinary interest gave 
unusual attraction to the time honored college anni- 
versaries. At this season the newspapeis are prolific 
of advice in regard to the management of colleges 
and in regard to all educational matters. In the 
bushels of this sort of chaff a few grains of wheat are 
always to be found; but to those who are in the 
habit of seeking the largest experience on questions 
that demand experience, above all things, and special 
stady for their discussion, the words of eminent 
teachers will have far greater weight than newspaper 
discassion. Last week was rendered notable in 
academic annals by three striking addresses—one 
delivered before the Williams alumni, by Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, on the fiftieth anniversary of his accession 
to the position of President of that institution ; 
another by Dr. Dwight, at Yale, on his inauguration 
as the successor of President Porter; and a third by 
Dr. Gilman, before the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard. 
These addresses are the fruit of long study of educa 
tional problems, and of large experience in dealing 
with the work of instruction and discipline in Amer- 
ican college and university life. It is notable that, at 
a time when discussion is so widespread and so radi- 
cal in regard to educational methods, the three 
eminent teachers who spoke last week should each 
have emphasized what may be called the conserva- 
tive influence in education. Those who have feared 
that our leading colleges were being put upon a 
purely experimental basis, and that the young men 
of the day are being used as subjects for all manner 
of experiments, cannot but be comforted by the read- 
ing of these extremely able and essentially conserva- 
tive conceptions of the college and university, and of 
their proper work for young men. 

Dr. Hopkins, who, at the age of eighty-four, is still, 
as Lowell said of Emerson, the contemporary of his 
own unwasted prime, very naturally took occasion, 
after reciting many interesting facts concerning 
the early history of Williams College, to present his 
views of the office of the college in educational work. 
His address bad the genuine literary quality and the 
delightfully fresh humor which have never been suf- 
ficiently recognized in one whose great reputation as 
a teacher of philosophy and ethics has overshadowed 
his other elements of strength. Dr. Mulford once 


spoke strongly of Dr, Hopkins’s admirable literary 





style, and those who were familiar with the views 
which he advanced in his address were perhaps the 
more impressed with the singular freshness and 
charm of his presentation. His position in reference 
to most of the disputed questions of education is so 
well known that it is hardly necessary to say more 
concerning it than that it involves the education of 
the whole man—physical, mental, moral, and spirit- 
ual—by what may be called the old college method 
of thorough general education under a prescribed 
enrriculum, Dr. Hopkins holding that university 
education should be based upon college education, 
and that it is a fundamental error to eliminate the 
college and base the university directly upon the 
high school, thus gaining a high specialization at the 
expense of sound general training. 

Dr. Dwight outlined his general policy in the 
emphasis which he laid upon the development of the 
university idea in connection with Yale College. Ue 
interpreta that idea from the American standpoint 
distinctively, and looks to the further enlargement 
and development of the professional schools already 
established at New Haven as indicating the main 
lines of advance. 

Dr. Gilman, speaking to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Soesiety at Harvard, outlined fally and concisely the 
development of the university idea in this country. 
He divided the history of higher education in 
America into four periods: the first extending from 
the time of the earliest settlements to the close of 
tte Revolution, in which the English college idea 
was dominant in its simylest form; the second 
extending from the close of the Revolution to about 
the middle of this century, in which the profes- 
sional schools of medicine, law, and theology were 
established ; the third, following close upon the 
second, marked by the formation of the scientific 
schools; and the fourth, the present period, in 
which the university ideal seems to be near realiza- 
tion. In Dr. Gilman’s judgment this is the critical 
period in the history of the future universities of 
America. Wise plans will produce noble institu- 
tions ; unwise or insufficient plans must bring a 
harvest of evil hereafter. No man is better qualified 
to discuss the University idea and to outline the 
scope of university work than the President of 
Johns Hopkins University. Not the least of the 
services he has rendered to higher education in 
America tas been his repeated presentation of the uni- 
versity ideal in a singularly clear and attractive man- 
ner. That this country sadly needs education on this 
subject is indicated by the loose and wholly improper 
manner in which the word university is used both 
East and West, an abuse which has affected unfavor- 
ably the institutions most worthy to bear the name. 

Among the functions of a true university, in Dr. 
Gilman's judgment, is zeal for the advancement of 
learning. This means, not only instruction, but, pre- 
eminently, investigation; it means that college 
professors and instructors are not only to be teachers, 
but also discoverers ; and that the university is to be 
a frontier station on the line of exploration. Dr. 
Gilman brings into clear light one cf the crying 
needs of the day when he declares that the univer- 
sities are the natural conservators of educational 
experience, and should be recognized as the guides of 
public education. Their voice should be heard and 
should be decisive on all questions concerning text- 
books, courses of study, methods of discipline, quali- 
fications of teachers, rewards, honors, and examina- 
tions. And yet, for the most part, our common 
schools are in the hands of men who have never had 
themselves a liberal education, and who are entirely 
ignorant of educational methods and history. 

Another great function of the university is to keep 
alive the Ideal in the hearts and thoughts of men. 
Our civilization is a tremendous influence toward 
materialism. The moment a young man goes out of 
college he is assailed by temptations toa low, material 
success, and by the prevalence of low, material 
standards of life. The pressure is so great that none 
but the strongest man, the man of deep convictions 
of right and of trained instinct and insight, retains 
the ideals with which he set out. Books, news- 
papers, the talk of the day, are saturated with this 
kind of materialism. Acres of wheat fields, length 
of railroads, accumulations of capital—these things 
are continually quoted as indicating the greatness of 
the country. No intelligent American undervalues 
these things, but every intelligent American knows 
that the greatness of the country does not consist in 
things that are either to be counted or weighed. 
Man does not live by bread alone. It is the function 
of the university to teach men that the only value of 





—. 


these things lies in their use; that unless they are 
spiritualized and rationalized they are as dust in 
the balance. In the university the word success, as 
it is commonly used in the outside world, ought 
never to be uttered ; that word may be left for a 
later education. There is a good deal of criticism of 
our colleges, and they are not withont their faults ; 
but they are still strongholds of generous and noble 
idea]s, and they are doing a work of immeasurable 
importance for the country and the Nation. 








SECRETARY ALDEN’S LETTER. 


HE ‘‘ Advance,” in its issues of June 17 and 24 

called upon the Secretaries of the American Board 
to make a ‘full reply” to the statements contained 
in our editorial, Jane 10, ‘‘A Cautionary Signal.’ 
To this appeal Dr. Alden has responded in a letter 
which will be found in another column. It cannot 
be deemed a ‘full reply,” nor even a satisfactory 
explanation. It leaves unquestioned the essential 
facts as we have stated them, gives the most objec- 
tiovable one additional offensiveness, and overlooks 
others which are necessary to a correct understaud- 
ing of the case. The letter is signed by the Home 
Secretary, though the opening sentence refers to the 
Secretaries. Weshould be gratified to learn whether 
it was sent from Boston with the entire approval of 
all the Secretaries, and particularly. whether the 
senior Foreign Secretary regards it as a complete 
statement of the facts. 

The principal charge we have made is that persons 
who have offered their services to the Board, and 
were in all respects acceptable, save for the reason 
we willstate, have been discountenanced, discouraged, 
rebuffed, because they were unable to accept as Script - 
ural doetrines certain theological statements embod- 
ied in a creed submitted to them by the Home S>cre- 
tary. We have further stated thit this creed bas 
never been authorized for such a purpose, never been 
adopted by or reported to the Board, nor formally 
approved by the Prudential Committee ; that it has 
been prepared since the Oongregational Creed was 
published, and that it embodies propositions which, 
after full discussion, were not approved by the Creed 
Commission. Dr. Alden calls in question none of 
these statements. He corrects us, however, in one 
minor particular, but thereby leaves our general 
charge even more grave than before. Dr. Alden 
printed and circulated, after the publication of the 
Commission’s creed, ‘‘A Declaration of Faith.” Later 
he circulated, under the same title, and having the 
same general printed form and appearance, a creed 
which was adopted at the formation of the Pilgrim 
Oburch in Worcester. So far as we are now informed, 
it is the latter creed which he has submitted to can- 
didates. Assuming, without further inquiry, tbat 
this is the whole of this feature of the case, we are 
more impressed than before with the divisive and 
partisan course which the Secretary has pursued. 
This second creed is as perfectly unauthorized for 
the purposes to which Dr. Alden has put it 
as the other. Neither the Secretaries, nor the 
Prudential Committee, nor the Board, nor the 
Congregational churches have ever so much as 
considered it for any such use. Dr. Alden asacci- 
ates it with the creeds of the Mount Vernon Church 
of Boston and the First Church of Cambridge, and 
says that he has ‘“‘in a fewinstances quoted from 
the articles of faith used by some of our churches, 
more particularly from those” of the churches just 
mentioned and of the Pilgrim Church of Worcester. 
‘‘A few instances”! Will he tell us in how many, 
and particularly in what proportion of the whole 
number? He says himself that the entire creed was 
sent ‘‘during a period of several months in connec- 
tion with the Manual.” This is an acknowledgment 
of the correctness of our charge. It is not mitigated, 
as we shall show, by any further statements. No 
other creed was thus used. 

Now, what is this particular creed thus selected and 
used by the Secretary for ‘‘several months in con- 
nection with the Manual’? It is one which contains 
the precise points on which Dr. Alden dissented from 
the judgment of the Oreed Commission. It asserts 
every one of the four positions which in his letter to 
Mr. Oook he gave as reasons for that dissent. It 
introduces, at the crucial point on which several 
recent applicants to the Board have been impaled 
by the Secretary, the tpsissima verba of his own dis- 
senting creed. The Secretary says that it ‘* was 
regarded by some as so felicitous that it was printed 
as a leaflet for circulation.” Pray, who were these 
‘“‘gome”? The facts are notorious that this creed 
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was proclaimed with a great flourish of trumpets at 
the Monday Lecture, that it was published at first 
with an introduction showing its ambitious purpose, 
that it was commonly understood to be antagonistic 
to the Commission’s Creed, and designed to restrict 
and, if possible, defeat its acceptance ; in a word, 
that it was printed and circulated for a divisive 
and partisan purpose. This is the creed the Home 
Secretary of the American Board adopted, placed in 
the Manuals upon his own sole authority, sent out 
to numerous ioquirers for information or applicants 
for appointment, examined by it candidates or 
turned them away. In other words, he has made 
the whole influence of his office and weight of his 
position and opportunities subservient to the promo- 
tion of the doctrinal opinions upon which he dissented 
from the Commission, and has used the American 
Board as the organ and instrument of a theological 
party. We do not question his motives, but we 
deplore, in the interest of missions, so grave an 
error of judgment and so suicidal a policy. 

We should be glad to believe that the assurance of 
the Secretary that his practice of sending the creed 
with the Manual has been recently abandoned signi- 
fied its entire disuse. But, if we are not mis- 
taken, neither the facts nor the language of the 
Secretary warrant such a conclusion. The creed 
for months was sent in the Manual ; afterward it was 
inclosed in a letter in the progress of correspondence. 
Later it was explained that the creed was not for 
subscription ; but none the less was it used as a test of 
fitness. Just what most recent modification of 
practice the Secretary’s language may cover is not 
apparent. Probably applications are not numerous 
just now from men who desire to exercise the same 
liberty of thought in foreign lands which the churches 
grant to their pastors at home. 

We have characterized Dr. Alden's statement as 
incomplete. It is vitiated by this fault. He speaks 
of actien in the case of two candidates. This is true 
of final action by the Committee, but presen‘s a wholly 
inadequate presentation of the situation. No incon- 
siderable number of our finest young pastors or 
students are shut out from so much as the con 
templation of missionary service at this time of special 
need, and just as their minds have been hopefully 
turned to ic by the urgent appeals of missionaries. 
The vigorous prosecution of work in most important 
fields is virtually stopped. The needed recruits are 
bidden stay at home. We have specific persons in 
mind as we write these words. They are persons 
whom missionaries desire, whom the churches are 
eager to enlist in service. 

The Secretary opens his paper with an allusion to 
the Manual which is likely to mislead. He describes 
it as ‘‘ reported to the Board at the annual meeting 
in 1838.” This isamistake. It is merely mentioned 
in a Report as a creation of the Prudential Oom- 
mittee. The Manual, so far as we can learn, has 
never been sanctioned by the Board. It was drawn 
up originally by the Committee, has again and again 
been altered by the Oommittee, and has no other 
sanction save that of long use, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain. 

There are other points in the Secretary’s letter 
which deserve notice, but space does not permit. 
We must, however, advert to one. Dr. Alden 
includes among the ‘‘ dcctrines commonly held by 
the churches sustaining the missions under the care 
of the Board” the statement that the issues of the 
final jadgment are ‘‘ determined” by the deeds done 
in the body. He characterizes this language as that 
of the creeds of the churches. He seems to us to 
Geceive himself. It is his own phraseology. It was 
the phrase, we suppose, which he pressed in vain 
upon the Commission. It appears in his letter of 
criticism upon their work. It is apparently a favor- 
ite phrase with him. That it may be found in some 
creed or creeds is possible. But as applied to the 
heathen, for the sake of excluding the hope for them 
of all possibility of future grace, it is not asanctioned 
chirch formula. The Christian public will not sustain 
the Secretary in his attempt to make it a doctrinal 
test for foreign missionaries, any more than did the 
Commission indorse his persistent efforts to introduce 
it int» the creed of Congregational churches and 
pastors at home. 

Dr. Alden, in conclusion, intimates a policy of 
waiting for ‘‘instructions” from the Board at its 
next annual meeting. We unite with the ‘ Ad- 
vance” in deprecating the possibility that such a 
gath.ring may be made the scene of a theological 
controverry. The matter can be settled more wisely. 
Bat we must reserve comment upon this point. 





RUSSIA’S LACK OF CREDIT. 


USSIA is gradually falling into the hands of the 
people she has persecuted. The Government is 
now unable to make any move without first consult- 
ing Messrs. Rothschild or Mendelssohn or some of 
their compatriots. If Russia should go to war with 
England, and the Cohens and Lilienthals and Blu- 
menfels and Kihnes who monopolize the banking 
business of Europe should decide to retaliate for the 
wrongs done to their race, the Tsar would find him- 
self almost bankrupt. Fortunately for him, the Jews 
never take part in any such boycott. When they 
refused to help him borrow $115,000,000 in 1880 their 
reasons were financial and not sentimental. 

These financial reasons for mistrusting Russian 
credit are increasing year after year. The annual 
interest on her public debt has be2n increasing as 
iast as our own has been diminishing. In 1875 the 
interest on our debt was more than $100,000,000 ; last 
yearit was, approximately, $50,000,000. In 1875 the 
interest on the Russian debt was, approximately, 
$50,000,000; last year it was more than $100,000,000. 
When in 1882 she authorized a new loan of less than 
$50,000,000, she was able to sell the bonds at only 55 
per cent. of their face value. Every year adds to her 
expenditures. These now amount to, approximately, 
$350,000,000. Almost one-third of this sum goes 
to the payment of interest on her debt, another third 
to the army and navy. Almost nothing is expended 
so as to increase the resources of the country. The 
Russian Davy costs no more than our own (about 
$15,000,000 per annum), but her army, on its peace 
footing, consists of 750,000 men, and costs her every 
year more than $100,000 000. 

The poptlation of Russia is about the same 
as our own, yet the burden which these expendi- 
tures impose is incomparably greater than if levied 
upon ourselves. We have no statistics of the wealth 
of Russia, yet we know that she is on an even 
lower stage of industrial development than the east- 
ern provinces of Germany. Here we have the best 
of statistics, and find that the average daily wages of 
an adult male are twenty six cents. In our own 
country they are about $1.30. The annual national 
taxation in each country is about $30 per family of 
five. In eur own country this can be borne. Polliti- 
cians are even able to persuade themselves that the 
working classes are not taxed at all. But in Russia 
the same burden is insufferable. It would produce 
revolt, if it did not crush out the life. 

With Russia, as with ourselves, the taxation is pro- 
tective. It iseven more highly protective than our 
own. When Bismarck proposed a year ago to pro- 
tect German land-owners against Russian competition 
some one objected that Russia would retaliate. Bis- 
marck replied that it could not retaliate ; that its 
duties were already prohibitory, and that no harm 
could be done if they were raised still higher. This 
was an exaggeration. Russia does have a certain 
amount of foreign commerce, but it is only half as 
great as even our own. The Russian argument for 
protection is quite different from the American. 
American protectionists urge that we must shut out 
competition with pauper labor abroad ; Russian pro- 
tectionists urge that they must shut out competition 
with superior labor abroad. It would hurt ameri- 
cans if we exchanged the product of one day’s labor 
for the product of five in Russia. It would hurt 
Russians if they exchanged the product of five days 
for the product of one in America. Which of the 
two is the more sensible? 

Ever since the Turkish war Russia has been adding 
steadily to her taxes, yet the amounts realized are 
increasing very little. As one would expect ina 
despotic government, only one-fifth of the taxation 
is direct. Yet even these direct taxes are largely 
paid by the common people. The ‘‘ Statesman’s Year- 
Book” says that nine-tenths of them are paid by the 
peasants. In those direct the peasant plainly sees 
how he is taxed, and no cne can wonder at his 
settled discontent. The only thing which prevents 
revolution is the intense popular ignorance. The 
Government spends only three per cent. of its reve- 
nue on education. Ninety-one per cent. of the 
people can neither read nor write. In this lies the 
stability of Russian institutions. 

Russian financial difficulties long since forced her 
to adopt a paper currency. In this way she now 
floats $500,000,000, on which she pays no interest. 
Were her credit good this might (as the Knights of 
Labor say) be a great saving; but the Russian credit 
is not good, and consequently her paper roubles, 
which should be worth seventy-five cents, are only 





worth fifty. If she brings them back to par the 
amount of her own indebtedness would be increased. 

At the present time Russia’s total indebtedness is 
about $3,500,000,000. Her five per cent. bonds are 
a little below par. If war should eome, she must 


either submit to the enemy or to the usurera. The 
one might forgive her her trespasses, but the other 
would never forgive her her debts. 








THE TREND OF WAGES. 
Dear Sir: 

I have noticed several times in The Christian Union the 
statement that wages have decreased twenty-five per cent. 
in the last ten years in this country. Will you please tell on 
what authority this statement is based ? and believe me, 

Yours very respectfully, F. 
E think you are mistaken. What The Obris- 
tian has said is this ; we quote from editorial 
in No. 21: 

‘* It is reported that in the last ten years, while the 
wealth of this country has increased far more 
rapidly than population, wages have decreased 
nearly twenty-five per cent. Is this true? If it is 
true, does it indicate any industrial injustice 2?” 

We have not undertaken to state whether wages 
have increased or decreased ; we have orly stated 
what is reported. There is a widely extended feel- 
ing of discontent among the so-called working classes. 
A shrugs his shoulders and says it is only a few 
Anarchists who are discontented ; B, that the laborers 
never know when they are well off ; O, that they are 
already getting the lion’s share; D, that there would 
be no trouble if it were not for the newspapers ; and 
so on through the alphabet. We emphasize the fact 
that there is discontent ; that it is not confined to 
dynamiters nor to druuken brawlers and idlers ; that 
it is serious, real, deep; that there is ground for 
it. We point our readers to the fact that the news- 
papers report half a million of willing workers unable 
to find work to do ; that Carroll D. Wright reports a 
million ; and we now add that a writer in ‘‘ John 
Swinton’s Paper” doublesthat number. We tell our 
readers that while the wealth of the country has been 
multiplying with inconceivable rapidity, students of 
the industrial problem report that wages have fallen 
off one quarter ; and we callon A and B and C to stop 
shrugging their shoulders and attributing all the 
trouble to dynamiters and editors, and look into the 
facts and see what.tthey are. We neither vouch for Mr. 
Wright’s figures nor for John Swinton’s, nor for the 
newspaper report as to decrease in wages ; we vouch 
for this, that the labor question is a real question, a 
serious question, a troublesome question, and cannot 
be dismissed with a wave of the hand and a super- 
cilious slamming of the door in the face of the la- 
borer or his representative. He complains that he 
cannot find employment, and that when he does find 
it he is inadequately paid ; that the wealth of the 
country is going to tne few capitalists, not the many 
workers. This complaint must first be attended to; 
and he must either be shown that he is in error, or, 
if he be not in error, the wrong of which he com- 
plains must be righted. We welcome our corre- 
spondent’s question as an indication that our report 
of the report has awakened just that spirit of inquiry 
which we wish to awaken everywhere. 

The actual truth relative to increase or decrease of 
wages it is very difficult to ascertain. In order to 
ascertain it, we must consider first that wages were, 
up to 1878, paid in greenbacks, but are now paid in 
specie or its equivalent ; we must take into account 
the change in the price of the necessaries of life—for 
the real value of wages is the amount of comfort they 
will purchase ; and we must not forget that what is 
necessary to life changes as civilization and education 
develop character. The ancient Romans lived with- 
out glass windows or chimneys; but glass windows 
and chimneys are now necessaries, not luxuries. 
Finally, in spite of our Labor Bureaus, no absolutely 
accurate labor statistics have yet been attained. 
Until within ten years past very little attempt has 
been made to gather them. So far as we can judge, 
however, wages have decreased rather than increased 
during the past decade in this country ; but the facts 
do not warrant the sweeping statement that the 
decrease has been from $400 to $300 per annum. 

Carroll D. Wright, who is one of the best statistical 
authorities on this subject in the country, says in the 
** Princeton Review” for July, 1882, that from 1860 
to 1881 there was an average increase in wages of 
31.2 per cent., and an average increase in prices of 
41.3 per cent., making a decrease in the purchasing 
power of wages of ten per cent. The statement will 
be found quoted in the report of the United State* 
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Senate ‘‘ommittee on Labor and Capital. The same 
authority, in his ‘‘ History of Wages,” reported that 
between 1850 and 1880, in manufacturing industries, 
the laborer’s share of the net products has declined 
from 51 to 48.1 per cent. In Massachusetts, in the 
fifty years ending in 1880, the percentage of net 
product to labor has changed as follows : 


INDUSTRY. PERCENTAGE, 
Agricultural Implements............... 64 to 35 
Boots and Shoes ................0005- . 71.8 to 62 3 
SII, cca waccwaweedioseaamenas 68 to 436 


In the same industries he reports the following 
change in the rate of wages between 1875 and 1883 
But the reader must remember that up to 1878 wages 
were paid in depreciated currency : 


INDUSTRY. 1875. 1883. 
Agricultural Implements............ 14 80 11.04 
Dowie Gee GOs... 6 books ic 11.75 10.83 
oR eee eer ee 8.14 6 45 


We will leave our correspondent to draw his own 
conclusions from these figures. They seem to us to 
indicate a falling off in the rate of wages, though not 
a falling off of twenty-five per cent. Probably Mr. 
Wright’s conclusion that the falling off has been ten 
per cent. in the purchasing power of wages is not far 
from correct. Meanwhile, in the twenty years 
1860-1880 the aggregate wealth of the country has 
increased from sixteen billions to forty-three billions. 

These facts seem to us to indicate some real ground 
for discontent, and some reason for something else 
than a shrug of the shoulders and a slamming of the 
door in the face of the discontented laborer. They 
seem to indicate that the workingmen are not getting 
their due proportion of the increasing wealth of the 
country. Do they not? 








Mr. William Clarke, whose admirable characterization of 
Mr. Parnell appears in another column, is a young English 
writer who has made a thorough study not only of the poli- 
tics of his own country but of the United States as well, and 
who adds to this famillarity with public affairs the train- 
ing and discrimination of a university man. Some of our 
readers are doubtless already familiar with his work in the 
“Contemporary ” and other English Reviews. 





We have received $5 from X. Y. Z, of Cleveland, O., for 
the Fresh Air Fund, and have forwarded it as requested. 








CONCERNING LIBRARIES. 


BOOK {s an embodied soul; a library is a col- 
lection of embodied souls. Every family ought 
to havea library. It ought to have, not merely an 
interpreter of current events—a daily paper ; an inter- 
preter of current thought—a weekly paper ora magazine ; 
it ought also to have an interpreter of the best intel- 
Jectual and spiritual life of the world—a library. 
For a library {s more than a collection of books ; it is 
a selection of books. It isa survival of the fittest, the 
resultant of successive processes of natural selection. 
These processes of natural selection begin with period- 
ical Hterature. The newspaper itself isa ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest ;” the reader may imagine, if he can, what the un- 
fittest is. The editor stands between the public and all 
manner of ‘‘rejected addresses.” His duty {is not so 
much to select what is good as to reject what is indiffer- 
ent—or worse. I have sometimes thought that if The 
Christian Union would issue one number made up wholly 
of rejected manuscripts it would deepen the sense of 
obligation of its readers. This selection for the paper 
or magazine {s the first step in the process of selection. 
From all periodical !{terature a sort of natural process 
selects the most valuable for more enduring publication. 
Not all books, it is true, first see the light in periodical 
form; but most great books have had their origin in 
some sort of ephemeral publication. Not all the con- 
versations of Socrates are preserved in Plato. Not all 
the plays enacted on Greek boards are preserved in the 
Greek drama. Not all the speeches Cicero made are 
preserved in his Orations. In our own time almost 
every author tries the public first with a newspaper, 
review, cr magazine article. The poorest are stopped at 
the door of the editorial sanctum, and never get any 
hearing. The majority never get beyond the first 
publication. But a Carlyle or a Macaulay, finding an 
audience by aid of the magazine, asks with a book for 
a larger and more permanent audience. Thus the book 
is a selection from a selection. But books themselves 
are ephemeral. Innumerable volumes are published 
that never get beyond the booksellers’ shelves ; innumer- 
able more that never get beyond a first edition. The 
books of the season are as ephemeral as the periodical ; 
they are in reality in the nature of perfodica) literature. 
A binding does not give them a true permanence. As 
out of a host of manuscripts a few are selected for the 
paper or the magazine—not more than one in ten ; as 
out of a host of periodical essays a few are selected for 
more permanent publication in book form ; so out of all 
the host of books a few elect ones are chosen for per- 





manence by the remorseless editing of a public that 
knows nelther fear nor favor. These make the library 
A “classic” isa selection, from a selection, from a 
selection. 

Life exposes {ts intellectual bantlings as Sparta her 
children ; the weak perish in a first exposure, the 
strong are subjected to a second trial harder than the 
first, which but a few survive ; these few are thrust into 
a fierce battle, and only those wko come out alive be- 
come immortal. Finally, from these survivors of three 
exposures the library is selected. Not till after this 
triple process of natural selection is completed does the 
builder of a library begin his work. He builds from 
mater{fals which nature has prepared for him. A library 
isastructure. It has acharacter of itsown, determined 
by the end it is to serve. A true library is the edited 
life of the ages. A lot of books is no more a library 
than a lot of trees, with tangled underbrush and fallen 
and decaying limbs, is an arboretum, or a pile of granite 
blocks thrown together on the edge of a quarry is a 
house. 

Take, then, this double thought with you—that a book 
is an embodied soul, and that a library is the selected 
soul life of the world, elected by its own native immor 
tality—and go into a library and look about you. What 
voices speak to you out of these shelves! what faces 
look down upon you from these wal!s! what lives pass 
before you in this silent panorama! How death stills all 
quarrels, andimmortality brings together in concord the 
men who through misapprehension fought one another 
in their earthly life! Here is the philosopher who 
scoffed at poetry, and the poet who could not compre- 
hend philosophy; the historian who studied musty 
documents for dates and facts, and the novelist who 
spun his fancies out of his own brain ; here are the man 
of insight and the man of outight; here Carlyle, 
the hard-headed Scotchman, and Maurice, the Hebrew 
prophet born out of his time; here the ‘‘ heretics of 
yesterday,” and here, in neighborly and friendly rela- 
tions with them, the doctors of the Jaw who burned 
them at the stake. Athanasius and Arius, Calvin and 
Arminius, Puritan and Cavalier, here they all are, their 
quarrels forgotten and their lives intermingling in a 
common instruction. Pity we could not learn to live as 
peaceably with one another in the tlesh as the immortal 
survivors of life’s battle live in literature when the lips 
are silent and the eye is closed ! 

Every family, I have said, ought to have a library. It 
is a shame that in this nineteenth century any boy or 
girl in an American home should grow up without the 
blessed compantonship of books, without sharing the 
intellectual inspiration of the world’s best life. Any 
boy can put together some simple shelves of planed pine 
and hang them up against the wall. If he is not car- 
penter enough for this, let him get but a dry-goods box 
from the village store, put two cleats in it, and get out a 
shelf to fit into the place. He has his book-shelves 
Ten or fifteen cents apiece will give in Frankiin Square 
and Seaside Libraries specimens of the best literature in 
the English language. With pasteboard, asharp knife, a 
large needie, and strong thread, he can do his own bind 
ing. Calf and Turkey morocco are not necessary to a 
library. Dress makes not the book, nor the want of it 
a fellow. Five dollars wisely expended will give com- 
panions whose fellowship will suffice to change the cur- 
rent of a lifetime; yes ! to give current toa life that else 
would be but stagnant. A child who grows up loving 
good books {s saved from many temptations that beset 
the empty-minded. He can always find a good com- 
panion ; he need never be lonely. He will not readily 
take up with the vapid stories of the street corner who 
has fed on Scott and Dickens, or with the small talk of 
the village who has been led by such a guide as Gibbon 
or Green up to the mountatn-top and shown the 
panorama of the world’s history, or give himself up to 
mere sensuous pleasures who has known the hivher 
pleasures of fiction and poetry, or become a mere drudge 
whom science has taught how to cast the drudgery of 
life on patient Nature, who stands ready to do it for him. 
Or if, having ever lived in the clear air of the mounta!n- 
side, he goes down into the mephitic vapcrs of the 
valley, he will rarely be content to live there; and 
he knows the way back again. Music, Art, Literature, 
are three guardian angels; but the strongest of the 
three is Literature. Latcus, 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


ms LAIN Words on Our Lord’s Work” is the title of 

a neat volume of some sixty pages, by the Rev. 
David N. Beach, of Cambridge. This work {is two ser 
mons, preached to his own people, which ‘‘ have occa- 
sloned so many inquiries, such a variety of rumors, and 
at length such a publicity through the press” that the 
author felt it ‘‘to bea duty to publish them,” with a 
brief introduction and explanatory foot-notes. Mr. 
Beach is an earnest man, who has been conservative in 
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theology, but who, after ‘‘ years of thought,” ‘‘ hastily 
composed ” these discourses on the atonement. The 
preaching of them caused considerable excitement and 
considerable letter-writing. He was cautioned and re 
monstrated with. At a special and largely attended 
meeting the church almost unanimously and very 
enthustastically stood by the pastor. The volume 
is dedicated to the Rev. George A. Gordon, of the 
Old South Church, ‘‘as an expression of indeb‘ed 
ness for living help.” Mr. Beach, in his mental struggles 
of the last three years, is an illustration of the direction 
investigation has taken among thoughtful young men. 
Not “‘ probation,” but Carist and the atonement, has been 
the point of departure. Probation is but an eddy in the 
theological current of to-day. Those theological com 
batants who have trained their guns against future pro- 
bation, as the ‘‘ be all and end all ” of recent movements 
of thought, msy have amused themselves, but they have 
not yet even by ‘indirection found direction out.” 
Mr. Beach, after setting aside the ransom and satisfac 
tion theories, which he classes as ‘‘ mutual contradic- 
tions,” says that there is no “‘ historic” atonement left ; 
‘* rather the living Christ coming out to seek and to save 
—without scheme, theory, or any such thing, but along 
the simple, eternal lines of reality and of character— 
that which was lost. Into the joy of sucha Gospel I 
thank God that he has brought me. And ver'lly it isa 
large place. How little I know, how little any man 
knows, of all that Christ has done for men! But this I 
seem to know—that it is all direct outgoing; that it is 
living service; that as I would help my brother, so he 
helps me.” The conclusion of Mr. Beach’s yearning 
inquiry may or may not be accepted, but he will have 
the sympathy of large numbers who, {f not in the same 
boat, are devoutly meditating upon the same practical 
problem in the freedom of the Gospel. 

Summer vacations are now in order. People crowd 
to shores In cottages and boarding-places Pastors are 
off on thefr outings, and hot-weather religion is at the 
front. Sundays you will see not only trains and horse 
cars crowded, people thronging to shore, grove, ang 
lake, but long lines of bicycles and tricycles, in battal 
fons, rolling in all directions. One business man {fn mid- 
dle life says he has ridden his tricycle six hundred miles 
this season. Sports of all kinds bave been at high flood 
this season. It was curious and suggestive to mingle in 
the crowd of the eager throngs around the bulletin boards 
intensely watching the rep*rts of the Yale-Harvyard boat- 
race at New London. ‘Yale leads !”"—this announce 
ment brought crimson to anxious faces, and further 
bulletins of the same sort sent locks of despair over faces 
which could not conceal the disappoiatment of heavy 
losses by betting. Teachers are off for Bar Harbor to 
attend the meeting of the Natfonal Assoctation, the fare 
from Boston and return being reduced to $7, and 
board In the best hotels being but $1.50 a day to them. 


Musical circles have been stirred by the convention 
of the Music Teachers’ National Convention, which 
drew throngs to the Tremont Temple last week. It was 
regarded as the best meeting the association has yet 
held. It would be a mistake to Infer that the association 
represents the highest class of musicians in the country. 
I am told by musictans who are well informed that 
such artists as Theodore Thomas, John K. Paine, Carl 
Zarrahn, and others criticise the assocfation as at present 
organized and conducted. It {is clear, I think, that the 
organization ts doing good work. The sensitiveness for 
which musictans are proverblal was not wanting. Mayor 
O Brien, in his address of welcome, caused a rinnle of 
feeling by paying a8 compliment to the New England 
Conservatory. Mr. Carl Florio, of New York, in a 
paper on ‘‘Church Music Practically Considered,” 
assumed to speak from the view-point of an Episcopalian, 
and severely criticised the music of Dudley Buck and 
other American composers, for which he recelved not 
only the rebuke of some in the audience, but of the pre. 
siding officer, who called him to order, and this part of 
the address was ordered to be stricken from the report. 
Dr. J. T. Duryea gave an address on ‘‘ The Use of 
Music in Christian Worship,” advocating congregational 
singing. Professor G. Stanley Hall gave an excellent 
essay on ‘“ Music-Teaching from the Psychological 
Standpoint.” He advocated the use of old baliads in 
teaching young children, and the German system of 
teaching children by rote many of the great chorals. 
The “ Tonic Sol Fa” system, under the head of music 
in public schools, was shoved into a corner, though well 
treated by Mr. Harry Benson, of Boston. The concerts 
given during the sessions of the association were popular 
and largely attended. One of the Boston music teachers 
says this system has merit, but he did not think it had 
two years ago. 


Mr. E.lward Hale, just graduated from Harvard Divin- 
ity School, has been chosen as an associate pastor with 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. He is not nearly related to 
Dr. Hale, his home being in North Hampton. He will 


preach twice a month and engage in the pastoral work 
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of the church._——Dr. Arthur Little, of Chicago, has 
been unanimously called to the Plymouth Church in 
Worcester, by both church and soclety, and is expected 
to accept the call.—At the Commencement of the 
State Normal School in South Framingham, a bust of 
Samuel J. May, the great anti-slavery agitator and friend 
of Garrison, was unveiled. Mr. Msy once taught in the 
schoo!.—The Legislature has been prorogued, and 
politicians are busy forecasting nominations. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 








HE Socialists had a picnic Sunday in Sharpshooters’ 

Park, a noted resort near the city, and raleed 
$750 for the defense of the Anarchists now on trial. 
fo this sum the profits from the sale of beer—perhaps 
#800—are to be added. At this picnic, Oscar W. Neebe, 
accused of murder, but now at large on ball, began to 
speak in bis accustomed style, denouncing Government 
and law abiding citizens, expressing his sympathy with 
the Anarchists, and referring to the police as ‘‘ blood- 
hounds ;” but became quiet immediately on the approach 
of two or three detectives. The circumstarce is sig 
nificant as showing what the Soctlalist sentiment still is, 
and how easily tbe passions of a sympathizing crowd 
raight be stirred to bloodier deeds than any we have yet 
known. Thus far it bas been impossible to find a jury 
to serve on the Anarchist trial. Friday night 443 
men had been called, and five jurors accepted. At the 
present rate of procedure it will take all summer to 
obtain the twelve men needful. 


It surely is time that our jury system were modified 
so as to permit intslligent and fair-minded men to sit 
on cases like the one now before ourcourts. At pres- 
ent only the lowest and least worthy of our citizens are 
permitted to judge of evidence ani tosay whether a man 
shall go free or be punished. A system that answered 
very well before the days of newspaper and telegraph 
is not the system for to-day. 





The strike on the Lake Shore road was a failure. 
Tbe non-union men were not discharged, nor have the 
seventy seven strikers been received back to their 
work. Indeed, it is said that the roads have agreed not 
to employ strikers in the future at all. This fight 
between the Lake Shore officials and its men has been 
watched with great interest, because in some sense it is 
a test of the strength of the parties. Thus far the 
victory is with the road. Trains have moved as usual, 
and, though freight-hands and trains are under an armed 
guard, there has been no show of opposition. Friday 
one of the strikers was sent to prison for contempt of 
courtin disregarding its orders not to interfere with the 
Lake Shore traizs. 





In the death of Judge Davis both the State and the 
country bave sustained a real loss. Judge Davis was a 
man of integrity as well as of ability; a patriot whom 
love for the institutions of his country was not weakened 
by his love for himself. His great wealth lifted him out 
of the level of a class of temptations which some men 
find it hard to resist, while his firm and fixed principle 
gave weight to his opinions. 





Dr. Kittredge has really left Chicago for the East. 
He will enter upon the work of his new charge early in 
September. He bade farewell to his church and con- 
gregation Tuesday evening. The next evening a unant- 
mous call was extended to Dr. J. L. Withrow, of 
Boston, to become his successor. Despite all rumors to 
the contrary, the officers of the church think that Dr. 
Withrow will be its next pastor. 





Plymouth Church, Worcester, has also called the 
Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., pastor of the New England 
Church of this city, but he decides to remain where he 
is. The Rev. Mr. Hadley, of the last class in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, was ordained Tuesday evening, 
and installed pastor of the Congregational church at 
Wilmette. The sermon was by Dr. J. E. Roy, of the 
A.M. A. The Rev. A. J. Scott, of the Congregational 
church, Evanston, was on Friday dismissed from his 
charge, and commended to the churches as an able and 
successful minister. Professor Swing, Dr. Lorimer, 
and Dr. Noble preached on Sunday their last sermons 
before vacation. Dr. Noble received forty-two into the 
church—thirty-eight by confession of faith—and baptized 
eighteen of thenumber. The same number were received 
at the previous communion. Since January, 114 have 
been added to the church. 


The Rav. A. L. Chapin, D D., for thirty-seven years 
President of Belolt College, has this week resigned his 
office, and the Rev. Edward D. Eaton, recently of Oak 
Park, Lil., has been chosen as his successor. Dr. Cha- 
pin’s labors have been eminently successful, and his 
retirement from a postition which he has so long and so 
honorably occupied will fill many a heart with regret. 
He wiil, however, retain his connection with the col- 








lege, as Professor of Civil Polity. Mr. Eaton will bring 
to his office rare qualities of character and scholarship, 
and can hardly fail to take a leading position among the 
educators of our land. 





Professor H. § Carhart, of Evanston, has resigned 
his professorship, to take the Chair of Pbysics at Ann 
Arbor. Professor Carhart is one of the best known and 
most popular instructors in the Northwestern U oiver- 
sity, and his removal from us {s universally lamented. 





We are approaching the era of camp-meetings, sum- 
mer schools, etc. As usual, Lake Bluff presents an 
appetizing programme. In reference to the Temperance 
Convention there to be held, ‘‘The Reason,” a paper 
published by Elder A. J. Jutkins in the interests of 
Prohibition, says: ‘‘ There has been the same frank 
invitation (as heretofore) to all parties to this Prohibition 
Convention—non partisans, friends of high license—to 
present their side of the question, and advocate their 
cause, or debate the questions at issue. We even offer 
to the advocates of alcoholism a chance to be heard. 
Dr. Crosby or Lyman Abbott would be treated cour 
teously in presenting their strange delusions.” 

Probably the statement here made is sincere, but it 
would hardly be wise for ‘‘ our friends the enemy,” as 
they are termed, to accept it. People who go to Lake 
Bluff are nearly all Prohibitionists, and quite impatient 
at listening to those who venture to suggest that high 
license may work well in a city like Chicago, where it 
certainly has reduced the number of saloons and in- 
creased the revenues of the city, if it has done nothing 
else. Miss Willard will be present at the convention, 
and other ladies famed for their eloquence or conversa- 
tion will contribute to the profit and pleasure of this 
summer gathering. The entire programme fs suggest- 
ive of Chautauqua, and will be carried out in a manner 
quite worthy of the public-spirited men who have it in 
charge. Lake Bluff isa beautiful place, and, with ils 
cool bree zas and its proximity to the city, is one of the 
most desirable summer resorts in the West. 








TWO NOTABLE ADDRESSES. 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT’S INAUGURAL. 


HE address delivered by Yale’s new President, 
Timothy Dwight, LL D., at bis installation in that 
office at New Haven on Thursday of last week, was 
listened to with intense interest by the thousands pres- 
ent, and its main points will be read with equal interest 
by all friends of education and religion, as the authori- 
tative utterance to the world of the policy which is to 
govern Yale College—or Yale Univesity, we suppose 
we should now say—in its relations to the methods of 
education and to the tone and purpose of its college 
life. This utterance agreed closely with Dr. Dwight’s 
former expression of opinion in regard to the subject, 
given in detail in an articlein our pages some weeks ago 
from the pen of the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 
The ceremonies of installation, which followed the 
regular anniversary exercises of the college, described 
elsewhere, were simple, yet impressive. In the proces- 
sion which marched from the college green (we wish 
that Yale men generally would be more careful to pre- 
serve the good old terms ‘‘ college green” and ‘‘ presen- 
tation day,” instead of the recent innovations, ‘‘ campus” 
and ‘‘ class day”) some three thousand alumni, under- 
graduates, and distinguished visitors joined. Among 
the guests of the occasion were President Eliot, of Har- 
vard; McCosh, of Princeton; Smith, of Trinity; 
Northrop, of Minnesota University ; Hastings, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and Turner, of IIlinols 
University ; Professor Johnson, of the University of 
New York; Dr. Green and Professors Patton, Duffield, 
Cameron, and Rockwood, of Princeton ; Professor Will- 
cox, of the Chicago Theological Seminary ; Professor 
Gibbs, of Rutgers Seminary ; and Professor Paine, of 
Bangor Seminary ; Judges Strong, Brown, and Shipman, 
of the United States courts. 

Ex-President Woolsey opened the exercises with 
prayer, which was followed by a brief address of fare. 
well by President Porter, who expressed the wish that 
the undergraduates would manifest the same spirit of 
loyalty toward his successor as toward himself, and then 
formally presented the new President to the Corporation 
and Faculty, graduates, the undergraduates, and the 
audience. The entire audience rose in acknowledg- 
ment of the presentation. At the close of a short Latin 
congratulatory oration, delivered by Professor Tracy 
Peck, President D wight delivered his inaugural address, 
He began by quoting from the inaugural address of his 
grandfather, President Timothy Dwight, delivered on 
August 17, 1795, referring to the singular movement of 
Divine Providence which after ninety-one years placed 
the grandson ant bearer of his name at the same 
point in life’s experience. Then, he said, the collegiate 
school was to be transformed into a college ; now the 
college is to grow into auniversity. The paragraphs we 
quote velow give ample evidence of President Dwight’s 
intention to devote his great abilities to the task of 





elaborating a great university which shall yet be a 
natural growth of the institution already existing. They 
show that it is possible to be at the same time con- 
servative and progressive. They indicate a willingness 
to accept the conclusions of modern educators in regard 
to elective studies and mental development, together with 
a determination to hold fast to established principles 
which have been tried and proven. Professor Dwight 
said : 

‘** Yale College is to be a university. This is, I think, 
what we who belong to it and love it are all of ussaying 
to one another today. The thought itself is the inspira- 
tion of the hour. But how is the end to be secured, and 
what are the ideas which this university isto represent ? 
As we ask these questions, it is important for us to 
remember that we are not planning for or creating a new 
institution ; we are beginning a new epoch in the history 
of one which has existed for nearly two centuries. 

‘‘There are two great facts connected with the past 
which present themselves to our thought and most deter- 
mire our action as we inquire how the end that we are 
seeking is to be attained. The first is that our university 
must be built upon the foundation of an already exist- 
ing college. For more than a hundred years thle college 
constituted the whole institution, and had, as its plan 
and purpose, to furnish that general education which 
might prepare its students for whatever work in life 
they should afterwards choose for themselves. The pro- 
fessional schools, which were all of them founded during 
the first quarter of the present century, were at the 
beginning sma)] in the number of their students and 
weak in their resources. They depended largely on the 
fame and power of individual teachers for their very 
existence, and were compelled to live rather on the hope 
of the future than in any realization of the present. The 
self-sacrifice of the men who gave their lives to their 
service brought them gradually to an honorable position. 
But, by reason of their much later origin and the fact 
that they were apparently somewhat loosely attached to 
the college, which was steadily increasing in numbers 
and in fame, they seemed to all to be additions to the 
body, and not co-ordinate parts of a common institution, 

“* Within the last thirty years the condition of things 
has greatly changed. The other departments of the 
institution have gained for themselves increasing suc- 
cess and reputation. The college, however, or academ- 
ical department, as we call it, has until] now, through 
the influence of past history, traditions, and other 
causes, remained in the first rank and attracted to itself 
the Jarger share of attention and regard. It is not un- 
fitting that it should have been £0; but a certain want 
of unity or co-ordination has been the result, which the 
development of the university must remove. Yet we 
cannot in the immediate future which is now opening 
upon us ignore or set aside the past in this regard any 
more than we can elsewhere. The develépment must 
be with a full recognition of this past fact. I cannot 
but feel that we are now at a period in our history, and 
in a condition of things, when this work of co-ordina- 
tion with a due regard to what lies behind us can be 
successfully accomplished. The work of instruction in 
the academical department, which in past periods has 
fallen to the President, and which has called him to be 
a professor in that department, with numerous added 
duties, is now assigned to able men occupying perma- 
nent chairs. He is, therefore, to be so far released from 
the obligations which have hitherto rested upon him that 
he may have time and strength to meet and work with 
the several faculties, and may stand in a like relation to 
all the branches of the University. The President of 
the College, in my judgment, is not likely to be a mere 
business agent, giving his attention only to its financial 
and material interests ; and he should not be so. He 
should come into contact with the students, and should 
have opportunity to exert an intellectual and moral in- 
fluence upon them. They should know him as a per- 
sonal friend, and should carry away with them from 
their college life, if possible, loving recollections of 
what he has done for them, and the impress of his char- 
acter on thelrown. He must be a teacher in some way 
and in some measure. But he cannot do everything. 
Fortunately, in the era now beginning, he is to be 
exempt from some duties that he may be able to assume 
others which are equally essential. And prominent 
among these is the duty which Iles in this line of unity 
and co-ordination.” 

On the two important subjects of classical education 
and the relations of college government to Christianity, 
President D wight spoke as follows : 

‘The opposition to thestudy of the ancient classics, so 
far as I have been able to read the essays of recent 
writers on the subject, is in reality an opposition to cer- 
tain unhappy methods of teaching them. No man who 
has learned to read Homer or Demosthenes in any 
measure a8 he would read the best English or German 
authors has ever regretted it. Noman who has ever 
learned, through the knowledge of the Greek language, 
to appreciate in any measure the poetry or oratory or 
philosophy of Greece has grieved over the hours spent 
in {gaining that knowledge. I do not myself believe 
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that any such man to the end of time will ever have 
such grief or regret, or will be otherwise than thankful 
that his mind was thus lifted above the one work of his 
dally life. The disputes about education which have 
filled the air for the last few years, we may well remem- 
ber, are not yet ended. It will be a strange thing in the 
world’s history if in this regard the permanent future 
does not find its fountain of life in the permanent past. 

‘*Closely united with our theory of education for the 
mind is that which has relation to character. The men 
who have carried forward this college from its beginning 
until now have believed that in the making of men the 
training of the mind alone is not enough. They have 
labored for the moral as well as the intellectual life. 
As we grow in the future toward the realization of the 
university idea, we must, if we move according to the 
Yale thought, keep steadily on in the same pathway. 
As for myself, [ may truly say that, if I were not hope- 
ful that the young men of these coming years would 
look back in after ]ife upon some blessings for their 
soul’s living derived from their intercourse with me and 
the friendJy relation which existed between us here, I 
would turn aside from the office which opens before me 
at this very hour of its beginning. 

‘And the best of all living for the soul 1s Christian 
living. The gift which the fathers who founded the 
college prized above all others, the one which they 
handed down to their descendants of the later genera- 
tions as the most precious of inheritances, was the 
Christian truth. It abides here today. I belfeve that 
I utter the sentiment of almost all the living graduates 
of the college when I say that we mean, so far as in us 
lies, that it shall abide here as the college passes into the 
university, and through all the future. And that God 
may enable us to carry out this purpose is our earnest 
prayer, for we know that {f, at any period in the future, 
the guardians and teachers of this home of learning shall 
prove faithless to this most sacred of all trusts, though 
there may, indeed, be something yet rematning here, 
{t will not be the Yale College upon which our deepest 
love centers and from which our inmost and noblest life 
has been drawn.” 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS’S ADDRESS. 


The Commencement festivities at Williamstown Jast 
week were unusually varied and delightful. The 
weather was evidently in league with the college au- 
thorities to revive the enthusiasm of the returning grad- 
uate and to awaken that of the incoming student. Cer- 
tainly no college enters more deeply into the affections 
of its alumni than Williams, end none makes the ardu- 
ous work of the earnest student more attractive and 
stimuleting. President Carter has made himself felt in 
all departments of college life; his high and uncom. 
promising {deal of attafument and method has stimu- 
lated the most thorough and sincere work. Increasing 
facilities for advanced study, wider range of subjects 
for the upper classes, new buildings and appliances of 
every kind, register the steady and notable advance 
which the college is making in a]l directions. A beau- 
tiful building, admirably planned and artistically ar- 
ranged, makes perfect provision for the physical needs 
of students, and fitly represents the spirit of a college 
which was the first to take steps in the direction of a 
gymnasium foritsstudents. The student life at Williams 
is singularly attractive and healthful ; thorough good- 
fellowship is secured without resort to any form of dis- 
sipation, and to be gentlemen in every sense of the 
word is a powerful and pervasive ideal among all 
classes. Among the special features of the Commence- 
ment last week was an address by ex-President Mark 
Hopkins on the fiftfeth anniversary of hie accession to 
the presidency of the college. The length of this ad- 
dress makes it impossible to reprint it in full, and in 
the endeavor to reproduce its most general statements 
much of its rare charm is necessarily sacrificed : 

‘* In an institution such as I have supposed, with young 
men knowing enough to know what is best for them- 
selves to do, and with a disposition to do it, four results 
would be aimed at and attained. The first would bea 
sound body. Barring original deficit in the constitution, 
this would be obtained. In this respect I am thankful 
to say that Williams College now meets my ideal so far 
as the new gymnasium, the grounds for athletics, and its 
suiroundings are concerned. By surroundings | mean 
these mountains by which we are surrounded, which 
present to those who have in them any love for natural 
scenery, or who study botany or geology, so many in- 
ducements to healthful exercise in the open air ; and 
when the weather is fine this is the best gymnasium. A 
sound body is fundamental. Will the average young 
man so know what is best for himself, and be so disposed 
to do it, that {t may not be best for the institution to in- 
terpose at some point ? 

‘* A second thing aimed at and attained would be a 
disciplined mind. By this I mean a power of con- 
centrating attention for a long time on one subject. I 
do not mean the power to hold the attention thus on some 
one subject to which the person may have a bent, and to 
which the tendency may become,so strong as to mount 





the man on to a hobby, or to become an {nsanity, but I 
mean the power of so commanding the mind as to be 
able to give concentrated attention to any subject when 
it is required. Only thus can there be profound thought; 
only thus can all the relations of the subject, within and 
without, be seen. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, said he 
wanted a student who could look fifteen minutes at the 
point of a cambric needle without winking. This 
power {s obtained with difficulty. Itisin the exercise 
of it that mental labor consists, ‘ than which,’ says Dr. 
Barrow, ‘there {is nothing more laborious, more stratno- 
ing nature, and more trying our spirits.’ It cannot be 
attained by light reading. That rather weakensit. Nor 
do I believe that it would be attained by the average 
student by a wide range of option. True, we attend most 
readily to subjects that we like, but what we need is 
mental robustness that gives the power of hard study, 
that will enable us to attend to subjects that we do not 
like at first, that we never should choose, to master them, 
and so to come to enjoy them. When gold lies hidden in 
quartz, no matter how hard the quartz, we must be able 
to break it up. 

‘A third thing that would be aimed at and attained 
would be a liberal education. I hold strongly to the 
distinction commonly made between a liberal education 
and one that is special or professional. Blend they 
may, and must more or less, but in a broad view their 
objects are different. Of the one the object 1s breadth 
comprehensiveness, symmetry ; of the other, concentra- 
tion. Of the one it has been well said the object is to 
know something of everything; of the other, to know 
everything of something. Of the one the object is to 
make of the young man more of a man; of the other, 
to make of him more of a minister, a lawyer, a doctor, 
an engineer. The one js born of aconception of man as 
having an intellect that that is related to all knowledge, 
as capable of pursuing it for his own sake, of thinking, 
as Kepler said, ‘the thoughts of God,’ of finding in the 
comprehension of his works and words, and also of ab- 
stract relations, as those of mathematics, a high and 
pure joy, and of entering upon a line of progress that 
cannot be limited by time or space. The other is born 
of aconception of man chiefly as he is related to animal 
want, and to social and political distinction. The affin 
itles of the one are with the fine arts, of the other 
with the useful arts. And what is thus true of the in- 
tellect is also true of the sensibility as related to all 
beauty. Beauty the young man should be taught to 
trace to its source, to appreciate in all its forms, whether 
of nature or of art, and to pursue for its own sake. Nor 
is {t for the sake of the individual alone that liberal 
education is needed. Nothing adds so much to the 
respectability and security and rational enjoyment of a 
people as a large infuston of this element. Such an 
education cannot be had by the large numbers. The 
conditions of the present life preclude the possibility of 
that. But where it is possible, the way should be open 
for the pursuit of an ideal perfection unrelated to ani- 
mal wants. 

‘But, knowing the object of a liberal education, we 
need also to know the studies best fitted to insure or 
constitute it. At this point there was formerly no 
doubt. Those studies were chiefly the classics, mathe- 
matics, and logic. But now a liberal education, in- 
volving as {it does the power to survey in outline the 
whole field of knowledge, and to follow in some meas- 
ure every line of thouzht, must be quite a different 
thing from what it was formerly. Science has so mar- 
velously advanced, there are so many new branches of 
knowledge, that opinions may well differ respecting the 
studies which should occupy the undergraduate course, 
which would best discipline and furnish the mind, and 
which should be regarded as constituting a liberal edu- 
cation. To decide this point, including the order of the 
studies as they are related to each other and to the 
opening powers of the student, requires wide informa- 
tion and some judgment; and that the college should 
decide it seems to me due to itself, and the young men 
who come to it. If not the college, who then? Is it 
said, the young men themselves are competent to do it ? 
Whence this competency ? Not from heredity, for 
their fathers did not have it ; and certainly not from 
experience or study. Some option there should be, 
especially in the latter part of the course, and in out- 
lying branches of study, as modern languages, and the 
higher mathematics, and music and drawing. These I 
would have provided for and made optional, but would 
admit of no such range of option as to make graduation 
possible with the omission of the most essential parts of 
a liberal education, as is done when a man can grad. 
uate without studying mental or moral science. Nor 
would I, by the range of option, so vacate the college 
degree of any definite meaning as to preclude the posst- 
bility of having, as we now have, a body of liberally 
educated men throughout the country standing on 
essentially the same ground. Nor would I so split up 
classes into miscellaneous and changing bodies as to lose 
that great advantage of associate study in a college 
class as now constituted, by which a young man finds his 
own level, and, if he is conceited, has the conceit taken 





out of him. For this there {s no better place than a 
college class. Nor, once more, would I so widen the 
range of option as to convert a college into a high 
echool. It is a mistake to suppose that by giving a wide 
range of option in undergraduate studies a college ap- 
proximates a university. It rather approximates a high 
school, and may virtually become one. 

“ Of the particular studies that should now be regarded 
as constitu'ing a liberal education, and of thetr order, I 
cannot now speak. My viewson this polot are essential- 
ly contained in an admirable article by Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody in the January number of the ‘New Eng 
lander.’ 

‘* A fourth thing that would be aimed at, and generally 
attained under the conditions specified, would be a right 
character. 

‘By a right character I mean one that would make a 
man a vital, co-operative force in all that would tend to 
build up soctety and to afd in the onward movement of 
the moral government of God. Character transcends 
knowledge. Knowledge ts In:trumental, cbaracter 1 
directive. Knowledge teaches us how to do, characte 
determines what we will do. It isa man’s deepest love, 
and will determine his ultimate destiny. Hence the 
highest form of benevolence is in seeking to improve 
character. ‘This isthe object of missions. It was the 
object of Christ. His coming was a testimony to the 
value of character. He who apprectaies this vaius 
clearly and devotes himself with energy and self-denta 
to its improvement in himself snd others is the highest 
style of man; and the institution that does most for 
cbaracter will do most for the individual end for the 
country. Mere teaching without formative influence 
on character issimply atrade. But can education insure 
right character? No. Character is not from the 
intellect, but from the will, or rather the persen that lfes 
back of the will. To theold question whether the virtue 
can be taught, we say no. Knowledges and somé 
knowledge may be forced upon us; a right character 
cannot be ; still, there are indirect forma'ive influences, 
and the education that ignores character {a radica'ly 
defective. The most important question a man can ask 
who has a son to educate would respect the surround- 
ings and influences that bear upon cha‘acter.” 








AN ANSWER TO AN OPEN LETTER. 


N answer to the open letter of aclergyman to Dr, Ely, 
permit another person to say a word. He may 
mildly object to being considered the ev. av of any 
party, and entitled to incense or blows according as the 
rain falls on any one’s fields or not. Except for the 
personal direction, the letter is true, every word, and 
deserves hearing. But—1. Therecan be no better exem- 
plar of Christianity than He whom ‘‘ the common peo- 
ple heard gladly,” who held such profound discourse 
with a woman who was a sinner at the well of Sychar, 
whose Apostles were fishermen. 2. That Christ lives 
and reigns to-day, that he is stronger and truer than 
aught or all else, is the sole ultimate ground of hope for 
the world ; for love shall yet triumph over hate ; the final 
outcome of every movement in history is to be grandly 
right. 38. No one having this faith and this hope—cer- 
tainly no one proud of his lineage from Brewster, 
Hooker, Wilson, Noyes, primi inter pares—can ever in 
his heart of hearts set the clergy, Christianity’s chief 
expounders and present exemplars, leaders in the world’s 
regeneration, one whit below the very highest style of 
men. Space cannot be taken to enumerate the world’s 
true heroes now living, to unloose the latchet of whose 
shoes we presume not to be wortby. Perhaps it {s be- 
cause sometimes they are yet men like ourselves, perhaps 
because sometimes by habit and style of work they have 
separated themselves from ‘‘ the sympathies, and failed 
to secure the confidence” of the common people, just a 
little, partially forgettiug the magnificent example of 
the Great Teacher. One looking for sv much may ex- 
press more impatience than is meet. But if the souls 
beneath the altar cry out, ‘‘O Lord, how long ?” need 
mortal man keep always silent? Are there not thou 
sands of common people in our cities not only, but in 
rural districts of this land, who are as destitute of relig- 
{ous culture—sufticlent to influence their lives at least— 
as if there were no Sunday, no future, no Christ ? Shall 
one be chid for wishing that all the clergy had the fer- 
vid eloquence and the burning zeal of Summerfield and 
Whitefield—bound to speak, bound to be heard ? Walk 
the street, and say, ‘ Fire, sir.” in an ordinary tone, no 
one hears; but shout, “‘ Five! Fire! /’ and the whole 
street turns. If the message burns in a man. he will be 
heard. Doubtless the strictures referred to in the open 
letter sink deepest where least deserved ; not the clergy 
alone, or even chiefly, are responsible. 4 
A Christian gentleman, wishing to hear a certain 
clergyman (now departed, full of faith, full of goo! 
works, full of years and of honors), went iato the gal- 
lery of his church, where were many vacant pews. He 
took one of them, but had hardly sat down when his 
eyes were greeted with a placard, ‘‘ Strangers are re- 
quested not to take this slip.” In the same house an 
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elderly woman walked nearly ‘/: length of the saisle— 
there were plenty of vacant +i.\ings—turned, and was 
walking back, no one offering her aseat. The clergy- 
man left his pulpit, came down, gave her his arm, and 
led her toaslip. (I want tosay right here, God bless 
him! Can’t I, and be a good Protestant?) How many 
like things and of like import might be mentioned ! But 
these are the more readily mentioned, as that house js 
now free. How far off yet are most churches from a 
full obedience to that injunction : ‘‘ Go ye out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in”! 
What manner shall they be when comes that time called 
** Life from the dead,’ when ‘‘a nation shall be born in 
a day”? 
Have we, as we ought— 


‘* Have [we] looked for sheep in the desert, 

For those who have missed their way ? 

Have [we] been in the wild waste places, 
Where the lost and wandering stray ? 

Have [we] trodden the lonely highway, 
The foul and darksome street ? 

It may be [we would] see in the gloaming 
The print of [His] wounded feet.” 

E. 8. Ey. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


By JosErpn Hatron. 








I.—THE PRESIDENTIAL MARRIAGE. 


OCIETY is busy at the moment discussing the 
example set by President Cleveland in the 
simplicity of his marriage. The informality of the affair 
is accepted as a rebuke to the ostentation and display of 
the wealthy classes. ‘‘The Daily Telegraph” has an 
editorial upon the subject from this point of view. 
‘* Where so much want and misery stands in such close 
propinquity to untold wealth and unbridled luxury,” says 
the London journalist, ‘‘it seems both a sagacious 
and graceful act on the part of Mr. Cleveland to 
show that the President of the United States does 
not derogate from his exalted position by making 
his wedding the plainest and simplest of affairs, 
and inviting only five-and-twenty relatives and friends 
to witness the nuptials.” In England the mar- 


riage of young people is becoming more and more 
an occasion for display, and in some cases is taken as an 
opportunity for exciting a rivalry among friends in 
regard to the costliness of presents. The exhibition of 
gifts has become quite a leading feature of modern 


nuptials, and where comparatively needy people are 
struggling to keep up appearances the wedding present 
box is a serious matter. We are simplifying our 
funerals, and might with advantage lay to heart the 
Presidential marriage. 

II.—THE SALVATION CONGRESS. 

With silver trumpets and hollow-sounding drum the 
Congress of the Salvation Army is being held in London. 
One of the chief events of the assembly has been the 
“Thanksgiving ” Conference, the inspiration of Com- 
missioner Smith and the American contingent, assisted 
by Chinese and Australian brethren in arms. The 
American regiment numbered sixty soldiers and officers, 
the majority of them being “ colored ladies and gentle- 
men.” One of the leaders in this company is Captain 
Tyrell. The Captain is a woman, a fine stalwart creat- 
ure, of strong build and determined demeanor. The 
scenes at the ‘“‘ Thanksgiving” were of the revivalist 
order, but were kept out of the pale of the ridiculous by 
the tremendous earnestness of the preachers and singers. 
Captain Tyrell is great as a soloist. She has a high, 
powerful voice, and is evidently very popular with the 
American contingent. The Congress is said to have been 
a great success. Unfortunately for the good temper of 
some Americans in London, certain secular entertain- 
ments with which we have been favored have been re- 
ceived with hostile demonstrations. 


III.—SUMMER AND THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
‘Change not a clout until May is out” is an Old 
World motto. Its wisdom has been proved this year. 
May was a month of storm and cold, with fitful and 
treacherous sunshine. June has come in warm and 
sunny, and the London season is at its helght. To day 
there is hardly a gayer or busier city under the sun than 
London. Every hour has its public or showy function. 
We have ‘trooped the colors” in honor of the Queen’s 
birthday ; on Wednesdays we go in state to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition ; both our opera-houses are open, 
Italy reigning at Her Majesty’s, England at Drury Lane; 
we have had our procession of coaches in Iyde Park; 
the Row was never more crowded ; several dames and 
demvoiselles have introduced in the fashionable drive a 
new carriage, a dainty thing of wickerwork with red 
wheels and brown ponies; every night has its reception 
in high life; Mr. Whistler, with his white, feathery lock 
of hair whiter and more feathery than ever, has given an 
afternoon tea in the rooms Of the Soclely of British 
Artists: Patti has inviled many friends to her wedding 
at her castle with the barbaric name in Wales; Albert 
E ‘ward Prince of thst historic principality, has asked 





some Masonic friends to see him install his brother, the 
Duke of Connaught, into an important office in the 
craft ; smoking coneerts, religious concerts, Rubinstein 
concerts, music of every kind, are going on everywhere ; 
America isin great force at entertainments and receptions, 
on ooaches in the Row, in society's most exclusive 
haunts; Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Ronalds, Lady Lister Kaye, 
and Mrs. Jack Leslie are conspicuous representatives of 
the wealth and beauty of the States; they were all at 
Daly’s first night, as was also his Excellency the 
Minister; we are in the midst of the most serious 
political crisis of our time ; trade gets no better ; Ulster 
threatens Ireland with civil war ; Mr. Ward Beecher is 
coming over to give us his advice ; America is shaking 
& naval fist at Canada; France is intriguing with 
Russia against England ; and altogether we are enjoying 
ourselves very much. The London season is in full 
swing. Who shall stay the rush of it—the march of 
Fashion, the riot of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” the everlasting, un- 
ceasing rattle of the streets? A stranger dropped down 
from Mars or Jupiter right in our midst. might be ex- 
cused for thinking we are a happy and prosperous com- 
munity ; but I could show him Lazarus in his rags and 
Rachel weeping for her children. 
IV.—LITERATURE AND ART. 


Young McCarthy, son of Justin, the Home Ruler, is 
a poet. He has justified his claim to rank with some of 
the world’s best minor singers in a volume of poems 
just published under the title of “‘ Hafiz in London.” 
Mr. McCarthy is also engaged on a history of Ireland ; 
but what is more interesting to the ladies is the fact that 
he is engaged to Miss Toole. The young lady is pretty 
and clever. She is the daughter of Mr. Toole, who, 
‘although an actor,” is one of the most kindly, gener- 
ous, and moral of men. The author of ‘‘ Vice Versa” 
is out with a new book entitled ‘‘ The Broken Idol.” 
Mr. Black is making excursions on rivers and canals. 
An artist is with him. The result is for an illustrated 
magazine—‘“‘ Harper’s,” I presume. Mr. James R. Os- 
good has arrived to take charge of the business of this 
magazine in London. The “ English Illustrated” is 
sald to be telling a little on the circulation of both 
‘‘Harper’s” and the “Century.” They have also a 
rival in Cassell’s “* Magazine of Art.” Neither of these 
competitors can compete in excellence with the two 
American publications. Both are improving, neverthe- 
less. Macmillans, who own ‘‘ The English Illustrated,” 
have spent $159,000 in this venture, and their ‘‘ bread 
on the waters” is beginning to return after many days. 
They are selling 60,000 copies of the magazine. In 
their fllustrations they use no process blocks, and their 
wood engravings are admirable. Major Griffiths {s still 
editing the “‘ Fortnightly Magazine,” on account of the 
continued illness of Mr. Escott. This accomplished jour- 
nalist, who from the first has sub-edited the ‘‘World,” and 
who has written one of the best modern histories of his 
country, is said to be suffering from incipient paralysis. 
Mr. Bernard Becker, of the ‘‘ Daily News,” who wrote 
many of Yates’s “Celebrities at Home,” is suffering 
from a serious mental trouble, and is not Ifkely to come 
back to his desk for a long time. These are difficult 
days for popular writers who live in the midst of society 
as a matter of business and duty. To write of the 
world, you must be of it; to be of it, you must be in it ; 
and this means the eating of dinners you don’t need, the 
sitting down to suppers you don’t require, and the turn- 
ing of night into day, with the added labor of chron- 
icling the current history of the time, and interpreting 
its form and pressure. Escott and Becker are both 
victims to this Juggernaut of current journalism. 
Echoes of the international copyright movement con- 
tinue to reach England from America, and the hopes of 
authors and publishers have revived. The measure is 
one that appeals equally to writers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. So far as they are concerned, it does not mat- 
ter where their books are manufactured, and on all sides 
I hear the declaration, ‘‘ Let us sink details and minor 
questions ; give us an international copyright in princt- 
ple and fact, and the rest will follow.” Mr. Charles 
Dickens, the eldest son of the famous author, has com- 
menced a series of readings from his father’s books, 
The idea is to work out a provincial tour and then vistt 
America. Mr. Dickens reads well, is a clever speaker, 
and has many attractive social qualities. He should be 
attractive as a lectureron your side of the Atlantic. 
Cassells are bringing out a pictorial ‘‘ Life and Times ” 
of Queen Victoria. [t is issued in parts, and the firm is 
‘“‘ spreading” itself upon the work ; but the volumes 
which are most attractive at the moment are guide- 
books, ‘cyclist maps, tourists’ notes, and the like. By 
the end of this month people begin to arrange their holf- 
day trips, and publishers build on them annually, with 
hints and advice as to the right places to visit. Many 
travelers will go to America, though the act of Congress 
denying aliens the privilege of buying lands will no 
doubt turn certain wealthy and aristocratic gentle- 
men into other directions than America, for many 
capitalists have of late years made holiday in the 
United States with a view to ulterior objects in 
connection with ranching, mining, and land pur- 





chases generally. Mr. Irving tells me he intends 
visiting America for a pleasure trip in August. I don’t 
think he quite knows how hot an American summer 
is. Any one who has read Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Wedding 
Journey” would hesitate about going to the Eastern 
States fora summer holiday. Mr. Howells’s description 
of the effects of the heat in New York and on the rail- 
ways at midsummer is very true and very appalling. 
Colonel Chesney’s ‘‘ Newry Bridge” is having a large 
sale in this country, and the '‘ Massacres and Mountains” 
of Mr. J. P. Dunn should have a good market here. 
A friend has sent meanew American publication called 
‘“‘The Theater.” It is very good and very cheap 
There should be a field for a high class publication 
devoted to the higher walks of the drama. The church 
might do worse than help the stage to this extent—it 
might give its countenance to pure and moral entertain 
ments, and condemn the meretricious and hurtful exhi- 
bitions which degrade the drama and disgrace the pro- 
fession of the actor. ‘‘ The Town of Cowper” isa new 
book which will interest American students of English 
country life in its picturesque days. The historic 
atmosphere of the Old World life of Olney ia admirably 
maintained throughout the entire volume. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, the novelist, appeals to a similar taste in his new 
novel of the ‘‘ Mayor of Casterbridge,” only that Mr. 
Hardy deals with the hard, cruel life of the lowest class 
of peasants, beginning his story with a practical indorse- 
ment of French criticism on English manners. The 
French think it is a common thing for an Englishman 
to lead his wife by a halter to the public market-place, 
and there sel] her to the highest bidder. An incident 
of this kind is the actual opening of Thomas Hardy's 
new novel. I should not be surprised if the critics 
pronounce this to be Mr. Hardy’s best and strongest 
book. The press turns out so much trash in the way of 
fiction that everybody is glad to be told of a story that 
even promises to be an absorbing story without pander- 
ing to passion or sensationalism. Mr. Hardy gives us 
plenty of incident and some fine studies of character. 








CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


By Wi. Liam CLARKE, 


NY one who hears Mr. Parnell for the first time 
will be inclined to wonder how it is that such a 
man bas retained so strong a hold over the Irish people, 
and has overcome the prejudices entertained in England 
and the opposition manifested by both partfes in Eng- 
land to his schemes for Irish legislative independence. 
The Irish are a warm and impulsive people; Mr. Par- 
nell is cold, reserved, and phlegmatic. The majority of 
the Irish are Catholics ; Mr. Parnell is a Protestant, and 
he used once some very strong language about ‘‘ Papist 
rats.” The Irish are given to rhetoric and poetry ; Mr. 
Parnell is dry, hard, and unimpassfoned in his style of 
speaking. The Irish are supposed to love flattery and 
‘“‘blarney ;” Mr. Parnell has never flattered his country- 
men in the way that every English politician thinks it 
necessary to flatter the English people. I once put this 
question to an Irish Nationalist member of Parliament : 
** How is it that your people follow Parnell with such un- 
swerving devotion ?” His reply was, in substance, this: 
‘‘The Irish have had a great number of the impulsive, 
rhetorical Jeaders whom Englishmen think are the fit- 
ting avd natural exponents of Irish sentiment. These 
have done, on the whole, but little for them. At last 
came forward a plain, clear-headed man—no orator like 
O'Connell, no poet like Thomas Davis, no enthustast 
like Smith O’Brien ; but one who knew exactly what he 
wanted, and meant to get it. And the Irish people, who 
had so often been disappointed at the small results 
obtained by their brilliant rhetoriclans, determined to 
rally round this ‘plain, blunt man,’ in the bellef that 
he was more than a match for the English politiclans 
on their own grounds.” This was the explanation of my 
Nationalist friend ; and how fully this trust in the Par 
nell leadership has been justified by facts all the world 
knows. 

Mr. Parnell is certainly no orator. I have heard him 
many times, and I must confess that his speeches never 
afforded me the slightest pleasure, although the strong 
will and clear mind of the speaker were revealed fully 
in what he said. The labored manner of the speaker, 
the hard tones of his voice, the entire absence of fancy 
or imagination, the general impression of gaucherie, were 
not very attractive. Only once do I remember any 
speech of his which seemed penetrated by feeling—that, 
viz., in which he expressed his deep regret at the murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish. Then, indeed, he spoke 
like a man with a heart as well as a head. But Mr. 
Parnell’s speeches read well, and the more {mportant are 
really prepared with care. A reporter who once repro- 
duced a speech of Parnell’s in shorthand said that when 
he was taking it down it seemed a very lame perform- 
ance; but when he came afterward to read over hig 
notes, he found that the speech had a real artistic unity, 
and that its literary form was excellent. I cannot help, 
however, in reading these dry, business-like statements, 
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sighing occasionally for a burst of passion from an 
O'Connell, or a stately and splendid period from a 
Grattan. 

Every one is sufliclently iaformed on the Irish move- 
ment to know that within the ranks of the Land and 
National Leagues there have been two parties, the re- 
spective chiefs of which have been Parnell and Davitt. 
While Mr. Parne!! has been for peasant proprietorship, 
Mr. Davitt has been for land nationalfzation. Mr. 
Davitt was the main author of the famous No rent mant- 
festo of 1881 ; and I believe that he, Brennan, and Egan 
had much difficulty in securing Mr. Parnell’s adhesion 
to that policy. Naturally the antagonism between Par- 
nell and Davitt has often been strongly marked, and was 
probably at times imbittered by all manner of Intestinal 
quarrels within the ranks of the Irish party, the members 
of which do not dwell always {n brotherly unity by any 
means. But Mr. Davitt recently declared to me in the 
strongest terms his implicit confidence {n Mr, Parnell’s 
honesty as a leader, and his own determination to do 
and fay nothing that would defeat or thwart Mr. Par 
nell’s plans until Home Rule was secured. Davitt did 
not belleve in the electoral policy by which the Irish 
vote in Great Britain was cast almost soll{dly for the 
Tory party at the last election. Mr. Davitt hates the 
Tories, and never hesitates to say so. At the same time 
he believed that Mr. Parnell had the Irish cause really at 
heart, and, from a tactical point of view, the latter has 
certainly been justified. Both Mr. Davitt und Mr. Par- 
nell are agreed in a very high regard for Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Parnell sa'd in conversation a short time ago, 
**Gladstone’s Irish policy has always been heroic.” 
But, with this one {Illustrious exception, Mr. Parnell has 
a contempt for English public men, and for both Eng- 
lish parties, which {s not unjustified by the facts. When 
Mr. Parnell determined to seize the reins of Irish leader- 
ship from the weak and flabby hands of Mr. Shaw, he 
set out on his career by assuming that English politics 
were inthe main corrupt, and that English politicians 
were quite willing to do a good stroke of business for 
themselves. The Irish vote was to be a purchasable 
commodity, which should goto the highest bidder. Such 
was Mr. Parnell’s cynical design. He belleved that the 
talk about the exceeding high-mindedness of English 
statesmen was mere claptrap, and that elther side would 
solicit his ald when it was needed. He desired, on the 
whole, that the Liberals should be his friends, but he did 
not greatly care, and would have traded with Church- 
hill or with Chamberlain indifferently. This {s not, cer- 
talnly, a very exalted frame of mind fora liberator of his 
country ; but we live in an age of commerclalism, when 
everything has its price. As Emerson says, ‘ Things 
are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” For along time 
there was an ostentations profession of virtue {a both the 
English parties, and some people thought that the shrewd 
Parnell had miscalculated. These were people who 
were not shrewd. The Tories, in their endeavors to 
eject Mr. Gladstone from office, found it convenient to 
make use of the Irish vote, and their not too modest 
leader, Churchill, sought to ingratiate himeelf with the 
Irish members. Votes of censure followed each other 
in quick succession, all framed by Torles and supported 
by Irish. At last the unnatural combination succeeded, 
and in June, 1885, the Gladstone Ministry fell. Then 
followed a Salisbury Ministry, which took the great step 
of abandoning coercion for the sake of the Irish vote. 
Asa quid pro quo, that vote was in the November elec- 
tions given to the Tory purty. Every one knows how 
that party, owing to the singular and unprecedented 
balance of parties, was defeated in January. Then the 
Liberals, who had been denouncing the Tory Parnellite 
alliance, cume in by the aid of the Irish vote. As an 
iliustration of the ludicrous conversion of an English 
politician without policy or principle to Home Rule, let 
me say that Sir Willlam Harcourt in December declined 
to help in turning out the Tories, whom, he said, he 
would leave to ‘‘ stew in their Parnellite juice ;” this 
gentleman is now Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Home 
Rule Cabinet. A sudden conversion, certainly! And 
there have been many more as sudden. I believe the 
great masses of the people of England who support Ilome 
Rule at the present time are honest ; but so far as most 
of the politiclans are concerned, Mr. Parmell’s cynical 
estimate of their virtue was not very wide of the mark. 

Mr. Parnell has never once appealed to the English 
people in favor of Home Rule for Ireland. Early in his 
political career he saw that the old methods of Irish 
agitation were useless, and he had not the warmth and 
feeling which impels Davitt to appeal to the generous 
instincts of Englishmen. Parnell determined to strike 
straight at the English political system in its vulnerable 
point, and to turn Parliament into chaos so long as the 
demands of the Irish were not conceded. ‘ihis is the 
central feature of his method, and it has been com- 
pletely successful. iL well remember when Parnell’s 
obstructive policy began, some niue or ten years ago. 
I recollect being in the House of Commons one 
night in 1877, when hours were spent in the fruitless 
attempt to put Mr. Biggar on a committee. People 
augh ed, and sald that Parliament would not stand that 





kind of thing long. Another night Mr. Biggar read 
from blue-books for five mortal hours to an audience 
comprising the Speaker and one of the clerks, s{mply to 
kill time. The very useful and justifiable obstruction 
offered to the South African bill was the first important 
plece of work of the new party. Soon laughter gave 
way to contempt, and I well remember how prominent 
Liberal members, who now listen for every word that 
falls from Parnell’s l!ps, used to speak of him with 
scorn. But irritation speed{ly followed, and the foolish 
and fatal ejection of thirty five Irish members from the 
House of Commons, in January, 181, marked the 
hatred felt for the Irish members by both English par- 
ties. But those parties played into Mr. Parnell’s hands. 
Nothing could have better suited his purpose than the 
insane bungling of unhappy Mr. Forster and Parneli’s 
arrest in 1881. I said at the time that the fate of Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland was sealed, and soit has proved. 
Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. Dublin Castle 
and all its works were at last hopelessly discredited, and 
Lord Spencer’s adhesion to Home Rule proves that his 
own honest and well meant administration was a fallure, 
even while English Liberal caucuses were passing reso- 
lutions extolling it to the skies. 

Mr. Parnell, therefore, systematically demoralized 
Parllament, reduced it to impotence and anarchy, so 
irritating it that it struck out wildly, injuring itself 
much more than it injured him, and, moreover, making 
it assist In the suppression of Irish liberty at the very 
time when it was legislating in the interests of the Irish 
people. Looked at purely as political strategy, it was 
masterly and admirable. Whether {t was very noble or 
high-minded I will not say. Suffice it for us that it has 
been successful, and {n warfare success is everything. 
Mr. Parnell’s predecessors, Messrs. Butt and Shaw, 
might have gone on moving their excellently-worded 
resolutions till the Day of Judgment, but they would 
have accomplished nothing. Mr. Parnell has struck at 
the heart of the English Government, he has taken 
advantage of English party necessities, and he has 
speedily succeeded where 0 Connell fatled. 

I have not portrayed a very attractive personality, but 
it is a fact that Mr. Parnell is not attractive. His habits 
are pecullar, At times he absents himself entirely from 
his friends, and they do not often know where to find 
him. He is not a man of any Ilterary taste, and has no 
talent for conversation. But he has the qualities eesen- 
tial to success in a political leader. In order to accom- 
plish his task, he set himself to master so thoroughly 
the system of Par!lamentary procedure that he became 
a greater authority on it than the Speaker himself. He 
had, besides, the faculty for picking out the right lfeu- 
tenants. His determination is dogged and persistent, 
his will fs fron. Without haste and without rest, he 
goes straight to his object. Like St. Paul, he might 
say: ‘‘ This one thing I do.” Sluggish he may be by 
nature, but he {s full of energy when the time for action 
comes, as witness the way he put down mutiny in the 
camp in Tipperary and at Galway, going at once to the 
spot, and meeting the rebels face to face, met by hisses 
and sullen frowns, leaving amid enthusiastic applause, 
his purpose achfeved. He is, indeed, a man born to 
rule. ‘‘ English people will be surprised,” said Mr. 
Davitt to me, ‘‘ when Parnell comes to rule Ireland, 
what a strict conservative government he will establish.” 
I bellfeve it is true. What will be his future? Who 
can say? He {s only forty years of age, and has conse- 
quently, in all probability, a long career before him. 
Will he continue to be master of the situation, or will a 
stronger than he arise? Some think that Healy, a man 
of far greater intellectual power than Parnell, and with 
quite as much strength of character, will try to oust the 
leader from his place. This is what every Irish move- 
ment has ended in—dissension ; will the present be an 
exception to the rule? It is impossible to say. But 
this much {s certuin: that when Home Rule is once 
conceded, Mr. Parnell’s greatest troubles will begin. 
Meanwhile, let it be said that he has done a great work 
for Ireland. And one day, when the passions of the 
present time are forgotter, it will perhaps be admitted 
by Englishmen that, whether {ntending it or not, he has 
done not a little for England also. 





AN ITALIAN JOURNEY. 


By Assy Sace RIcHARpDson, 
be 


GENTLEMAN who has lived familiarly and quite 

at home among the people of almost every great 
metropolis in Europe—in Paris, London, Vienna, Rome, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg—was asked the other day 
which of the great cities of Europe or America he 
thought the most interesting. He replied, without a 
moment's hesitation, ‘‘ New York, by all odds.” 

‘* Why,” asked the surprised questioner, who had sup- 
posed he would answer, in good, orthodox American 
fashion, ‘“‘ Paris, of course,” ‘‘ what do you find inter- 
esting in New York ?” 

“It is the clty which presents the greatest variety of 
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human life, the strangest mingling of social elements, of 
any city I have ever known,” was the answer. ‘If you 
had a Balzac here to write up your clty, as Balzac wrote 
of Paris, he would astonish his readers. But the ordi- 
nary citizen of New York, of the better class, goes up 
and down town through Broadway or the adjacent 
avenues ; he rarely goes east of Fourth Avenue on one 
side and Sixth Avenue on the other. The Bowery 1s to 
him an almost mythical thoroughfare, and the banks of 
the rivers, east and west, are unknown regions. A great 
life is surging all around him; the different nations of 
Europe are represented here by tens of thousands, who 
maintain their languages, soclal customs, and religion, 
forming communities within communities, and the New 
Yorker knows no more about them than if they existed 
in Italy or France instead of New York City. You go 
abroad and study foreign peoples with great curiosity. 
Do you ever look at them on your own premises ?” 

I repeat this question to the reader. If you do not 
live in New York, you have doubtless been there. Do 
you know anything about the foreign quarters in this 
city? There is an Itallfan quarter, a French quarter, a 
Portuguese, a Hungarlan, even a Chineze quarter, to 
say nothing of our great German and Irish populations, 
which are not so distinctly set apart into communities, 
A visit to any of these {s interesting. Iinvite youtoa 
day’s journey into Italy. 

taly in New York City contains between forty and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, and these are very nearly 
divided between two quarters, which we may term the 
suburban and the metropolitan. The uptown quarter, 
which we will call the suburban, {s sought by the more 
decent class, who have asptrations after country alr, and 
seek a view which may perhaps remind them faintly of 
their native Italy. 1t lies principally between 109th and 
115th Streets and First Avenue and therlver. As you 
approach the quarter through one of the streets running 
toward the east, you get really beautiful glimpses of the 
river and the large islands near the shore, which in the 
soft haze of late autumnal days makes a picture that 
redeems some of the dirt and disorder the eye must 
overlook in order to take it in. 

First Avenue is the main thoroughfare of this New 
World Italy. In many places it is only built up with 
houses on the side facing the river, and the vacant lots 
on {ts east side are roamed over by playful goats, from 
the tender kid to the most serlous and bearded elder of 
the herd. This empty tract of land also affords a van- 
tage-ground for the rag-pickers (and the rag-pickers 
of New York are most of them Itallans), who, when 
their morning’s work among the ash-barrels is over, 
come up here to empty their great canvas bags and 
sort the rags upon this ground. The breezas from the 
river bear to the nose of the wanderer in this region the 
odors from these rags, which are strewn in heaps upon 
this space, sometimes overrunning into the streets and 
sidewalks in the vicinity. In these open places, which 
may be likened to a treeless and verdureless park for the 
wretched, the vagrant organ-grinder occasionally comes 
with his wife and child, or with the forlorn monkey 
who is the companion of his travels, to eat here his bard- 
earned crust and repose himself from his toil. Asa rule, 
however, the organ-grinder is not suburban in his tastes, 
and prefers the city residence of the Italfans. 

A few days ago I went to this new Italy with a com- 
panion, a gentleman who has been much among them 
and knows very well their haunts and habits. As we 
passed down 109th Street two picturesque figures pre- 
ceded us. One was a woman with a dress of flowered 
red, and a brillfant hued shawl disposed in a sort of 
drapery over her head, in such wise that it did not hide 
the swinging hoops of gold that hung from her ears. A 
little girl with great, sorrowful black eyes, and a skin 
like yellow ivory, dressed in purple gown with waist 
under her armpits, and full petticoats which came to 
her heels, also with great hoops of gold in the ears, trotted 
along beside the matron. As they turned into First 
Avenue we followed, and were at once among a knot of 
other dark-eyed women and children in more bright-hued 
shawls, who were out buying the day’s dinner. 

It was a fast day, and the fish venders were princl- 
pally patronized. These had their carts in every block, 
and lounged negligently by with hands in pockets while 
the housewives looked over their load of fish, consisting 
principally of smelts, eels, and a sort of cuttle-fish. 
When they had decided on the dinner a short and vig- 
orous parley in Italian took place; the vender took his 
hands from his pockets in order to gesticulate, the fish 
was delivered to the buyer, and the seller restored his 
hands, with the money, into his pockets again. We fol- 
lowed some of the women into the grocery. There 
nearly all the principal articles of diet were forelgn and 
imported: Bologna sausages, Italian cheeses of all 
shapes and odors, peas and beans and all other legumes 
fa profusion. Among these was the lupine (the lentil of 
the Bible), both cooked and uncooked. When uncooked 
it looks like a grain of Indian corn; cooked, it looks 
and tastes like the ‘“‘ hulled corn” of New England. 
The grocery was festooned with red peppers, which 
gave it, in spite of the general dirt and disorder, a festive 
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air. It is certain that dirt and disorder is more pictur- 
esque and festive in appearance among the Italians than 
among other people. The Italian wears his rags with a 
difference, and you feel sure this people have not lived 
among the great works of art which their country is so 
rich in without showing something of its influence in 
look and attitude. Thus even the grocer in his poor 
little shop, festooned above the counter with sausages 
and red peppers, had an air not found in an Irish gro- 
cery in Seventh or Eighth Avenue. I took afew grains 
of lupine and some foretjrn beans, to which he obligingly 
added a bit of sausage for a relish. When we offered 
to }.ay for this he refused, with gesture full of grace. 
‘‘I am only a poor man, as you see, Signora, but I 
should be ashamed to take money for such a trifle.” 
We thanked him, and shook hands heartily as we went 
away. 

The drug store in this vicinity was an interesting sen- 
ter of 'ife, because in it a little group awaited the good 
physician who came here to prescribe for the sick in the 
vicinity. The druggist was a strikingly handsome 
young Italian, with that open and ingenuous type of 
face which is found among a certain class of this people. 
He greeted us with the few words of English he pos- 
sessed, and politely gave us a seat. He seemed popular 
among his compatriots, who addressed him as ‘‘ Don,” 
and I found that both ‘“ Don” and ‘‘ & fior” were com- 
mon among them—as ‘‘ Don Antonio,” ‘‘Scfior Gra- 
ziano.” I find that the greater part of this emigration 
has come from either Naples or Calabria, and these titles 
are, I fancy, the survival of the old Spanish rule there. 

As we sat in the druggist’s shop a man and woman 
came in—the man car’ ying a baby in his arms—and sat 
down ona benchnear us. Then the woman, taking the 
baby from the father, began to nurse it. It was a pale 
little thing. ‘‘Is your baby {ll ?” we asked. The man 
hastened to explain that it was not her baby, but his. 
This was not the mother ; this was Rosa, the wife of 
Gregorio, who had a baby of her own, and, as hischild’s 
mother to day was ill, and could not herself come to see 
the good doctor, Rosa acted as mother and wet nurse. 
Yes, the poor little bambino was ill. They had fed it, 
oh ! on so many things: not only on mother’s milk, but 
on goat’s milk, and then they had given it eggs, and 
finally cheese—Italian cheese—and it could not keep any 
of these things on its stomach! ‘‘ Fortunate baby !” we 
said, inwardly, and then suggested, aloud, a simpler 
diet until it was some months older. 

We observed that the baby was strangely bundled up, 
and Rosa, wife of Gregorio, seeing our curiosity, showed 
us the toilet of the ‘‘ bambino.” His body and legs were 
first wrapped in a large piece of linen, from armpits to 
the feet, one foot being csrefully disposed over the 
other. Thena stout bandage, about two yards and a 
half long and eight inches wide, was wound round and 
round the body to below the feet, the ends turned up, 
and tied with a stout cord round the ankles. Thus 
wrapped, it looked exactly like an Indian papoose. The 
bambino resisted this operation by lusty cries, but Rosa 
informed us it was necessary to have straight legs, and 
that the crooked legs to which she had heard all Amer. 
icans were inclined came, no doubt, from the fact that 
they did not follow this custom. At least she had been 
told they did not. At this she said, shaking her ear. 
rings, she did not know much of the habits of the 
Americans. Rosa was a very pretty woman, and kind- 
hearted, I am sure, since she was very tender to the 
baby who was not hers; and the father, who, like all the 
other men, wore large gold ear-hoops, was as proud of 
his baby as if it were a miracle of beauty. 

We found also in this quarter another interesting 
acquaintance in the person of a stout, motherly-looking 
woman, evidently very popular and much looked up to 
by all her female acquaintances. She lived in one of the 
tenement-houses near the river, and from her window a 
little wooden sign, ‘* Colomba Curcio, Levatrice, Appro 
vata Medicinale,” denoted that she was a midwife, in- 
dorsed by the medical faculty. She was a person of 
comfortable proportions, and had a very good-natured 
face. She was an active business woman, having, so 
she told us, often three and four cases in one night. But 
latterly she had not quite so much practice, since a rival 
had come among her patients, and had taken away some 
of her business. 

Oa the whole, the people in the neighborhood seemed 
friendly—nuafve in their speech, very ready to respond 
to kindness, and particularly good to each other. If 
one of the men is ill and cannot work, the others take 
care of him, or care for his family while he goes to the 
hospital. They quarrel sometimes, and are violent in 
their tempers, but if one of them injures another in a 
brawl, the rest exact that the injured man shall be taken 
care of by the one who has hurt him, and that he shall 
pay for bis time if he is unable to work. They take no 
credit for any kindness shown to each other, and only 
say, when it is spoken of, ‘‘ It is the poor who must be 
good to the poor. That is just.” They are good Cath- 
olics, of course, and are building a church, which is to be 
handsome, but just now they have only a chapel used 
as a temporary place of worship. This is the lower 





floor of the tenement-house where Colomba dwells. It 
is a shabby room, with benches painted red, and grimy 
walls and floor, but the splendors of the chancel make 
up for all this, with its gorgeous figures of ‘‘ Our Blessed 
Lady ” in more than life size, resplendent in red satin 
embroidered with gold, and San Michele, lesser in pro- 
portions, dressed in bright green, and threatening a huge 
dragon with glittering Jance, which are on the right and 
left of the altar. 

Not long ago the corner-stone was laid for the hand- 
some church which is now rapidly building. This 
ceremony was a sight to see. The people gathered 
in a mass round the excavation for the church—the 
women dressed in their very newest and brightest 
shawls and dresses ; the men also, in their finery, with 
scarlet vests and bright neckerchiefs, looked almost 
equally gay. The ecclesiastics started from a house near 
by, on their march to the place where the corner-stone 
was lying. The archbishop in his handsomest canonicals, 
two or three bishops, several lesser priests, followed by 
a band of acolytes in scarlet and white, passed in sol- 
emn procession through the street. Just as they were 
midway between the house and the church, one of the 
crowd, moved to the depths of his soul by the pageant, 
rushed forward. He prostrated himself before the 
leader of the procession ; thea he rose and ran to thrust 
himself before the archbishop ; he kissed his robes ; he 
literally rolled in the dust before that dignified prelate, 
who seemed somewhat embarrassed by this demon- 
stration and not quite certain how to receive it. A 
little ripple of a smile passed over the faces of the 
ecclesiastical procession, most of whom were Irish, and 
not quite so demonstrative in action as their Southern 
brethren ; but the crowd of onlookers were perfectly 
grave as the devout enthusiast got up, and, rubbing the 
dust from his clothes, came to take his place again 
among them. 


“HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER.” 


By MARGARET IspistER Mac.Leop Brown. 


IN TWO PARTS—II. 


ATE in the afternoon of the funeral day the two 
brothers were sitting alone in the little kitchen. 
Wattie had certainly been drinking, but not so much 
astostupefy him—just enough to make him very silent. 
And Geordie knew it. No doubt they both felt a 
good deal out of their usual on account of this self- 
imposed duty of observing the day decently, but it had 
now become extremely irksome to sit still so Jong, doing 
nothing. Geordie was in a fever to tell his brother all 
that their mother had said that last night of her life, and 
he glanced toward him from time to time in the hope of 
seeing some encouragement to talk, but there was no 
responsive look. The firelight filckered and danced as 
it shone on them ; the one, come to man’s estate, tall and 
dark, with hair and eyes as black as sloes, and a not 
too pleasant express{on on the face ; the other, bright, 
eager, and boyish, with fair hair and blueeyes. There 
was some hesitation in his manner. He had patiently 
waited for this quiet meeting, and, now that the time 
had come, he felt unable to say a word. 

Wattie cast a glance round the room, and rose from his 
chair, as if seeking something. ‘‘ Is there any whisky 
in the hoose ?” he asked. 

Geordie felt a catching at his breath; here was a 
chance at last, and brought about by Wattie himself | 
But so excited was he that hardly a word, save an in- 
articulate gasp, escaped. He knew that there was 
whisky in the house, some that had been bought for 
the mother ; but were he to give it up, he would be 
breaking his promise. ‘‘ Oh, Wattie ! mither said—-” he 
cried at last. 

The brother threw back his head in a careless sort of 
way, and laughed. ‘‘Ay, ay, Geordie, just so! I 
ken whatthat means. Ye needna gang on wi’t. Never 
heed about the whisky—I'm no’ wantin’ ’t that bad. I 
got some afore I dressed mysel’. Black claes need twa 
three drams to tak’ the stiffening oot, and fustian twa 
three mair to keep the stiffening in. Commend me to 
the fustian! I maun awa’ back to my wark noo, but 
here’s twa shillings to keep ye in meal and milk till I 
come back again. 

** Will I hae to bide alane, then ?” asked the boy, a 
feeling of dread and disappointment clouding over his 
heart. 

‘*[ dinna see what else ye can dae, Geordie; fora 
while, at least. But I’ll come and see ye as often as I 
can; and maybe ['ll get a job for you beside mysel’, and 
yecan stopt wi’ me ower at Burntisland. It’s time I 
wasna here. Guid nicht.” 

Geordie had risen also, and stood bewildered. He 
heard the shutting of the door, and the footfalls dying 
away as his brother went down the stair, leaving him 
quite alone. The neighbors had housed him while 
Wattie was absent, but had not liked to inquire what 
arrangements were intended after that. Geordie was 
not a cowardly boy, and had Wattie but remained with 
him this one night, ali had been so different; but it 
never occurred to him that Wattie should wish to go 











away, during the nights especially, when the house was 
so eerie. The fitful gleams of the firelight threw strange 
shadows in the corners of the room and over that 
empty bed, filling him with ghastly terrors. He tried 
to call back his brother, but his tongue refused to utter 
asound. He rushed down the stairs after him. out into 
the Row, terror giving wings to his feet He peered 
into the faces as he passed along, but nu Wattie could 
he see. Down the Grassmarket, up Victoria Street, and 
on to George IV. Bridge. There was a big, choking 
lump in his throat that hindered him sadly ; but he 
dared not stop, nor look behind. The night was pitchy 
dark, but he knew the way to Granton, having some 

times gone there in the summer-time with messages, and 
the long road would be as nothing when Wattie was at 
the end of it. He was amazed and bewildered by the 
responsibilities of life, and he wanted to run away from 
them. Oh, where was Wattle! On he rushed, down 
Bank Street, past the picture galleries, across Prince's 
Street, straight on like an arrow down Hanover Street, 
past Warriston Cemetery and Inverlelth Row—hard 
pressed by hope and fear; gasping and panting, and 
with heart beating like a hammer against his side. 
Surely Wattie had not run so fast that he could not be 
overtaken ? No! Geordie knew well that his brother 
seldom, if ever, hurried himself. Where was he, then ? 
He must have missed him somewhere on the road, but 
he would wait a bit and see. He stopped by the big 
lamp at the end of Inverleith Row ; a desolate and sol! 

tary little ' ariner on the sea of life, with the dusky 
brightness of the gas shining over him like a beacon. 

He had waited thus for half an hour or so, when a 
policeman came up, and asked what he was standing 
there for. 

‘I'm looking for my brither,” he answered, simply. 

**Ay! An’ whaur might ye be gaun wi’ him? Whaur 
is he noo ?” 

‘‘T dinna ken, sir. But I was frichted in the hoose 
by mysel’, and I thocht to meet in wi’ Wattle on the 
road.” 

‘*Tt’s an unco black nicht for decent laddies to be on 
the road,” said the policeman, suspiciously. 

Geordle looked up at the sky ; he had not noticed be 
fore how very black and foggy every place looked, but 
he was not afratd of that. The shadows of life were his 
ghosts, and the suspicion of this big policeman added 
to the number of them. He felt he must escape some- 
how, whatever effort it cost. 

“If ye please, sir,” he sald, timfdly, ‘‘my brither 
works at the railway at Granton ; my mither’s dead,” he 
sobbed ; ‘‘an’ when Wattle gaed back to his work, I 
was frichtit in the hoose by mysel’, and I maun gang 
on noo and find him.” 

“But, my laddie, gin your brither works at Granton, 
would he no likely gang doon by the rallway, think 
ye?” 

‘*Oh, that’s whaur I hae missed him.” he cried, pit 
eously ; ‘‘oh, what a fule I hae been! But I'll just run 
on ; {t’s no so far noo, and maybe I'll see him yet.” 

“Stop a wee: no so fast.” and the man in blue 
caught him by the shoulder. ‘‘ What’s your name? 
An’ ye maun tell me whaur ye bide afore I lat ye gang.”’ 

“Geordie Selkirk ; the Cowfeeder Row. They a’ 
ken me up there.”” There was just a touch of pride, 
that was not lost on the policeman, in the way he said 
it, for the hand relaxed instantly, and, like a ‘‘ bird 
from the snare of the fowler,” the boy darted away, and 
was lost in the darkness. 

The dim shining of Granton lights was seen at last; 
the sight made Geordie’s heart glad, and the burden 
seemed to rise from his spirit. He stopped to take 
breath for a minute before walking down the pier to 
the little station, where the last trucks of a train were 
being sent across the river on a railway boat. 

It was on one of these same boats that Wattie was 
working, but not on this one; at any rate, he was not 
to be seen now, and Geordie was too shy to asx the men 
about his brother. He was content to wait for hir, 
since this was the very place of his work, and he must 
come some time or other ; soon, Geordie assured him 
self over and over again. He wandered along by the 
back of the station buildings, then down the pler again, 
past the great white piles of timber brought there by 
some Baltic steamer. Then the lights, dim and uncer 
tain though they had been before, became fewer and 
dimmer still, and the boy tried in vain to make out 
some familiar landmark, but everything was shrouded 
in thick, black fog. The masts of the ships were invis- 
ible; the light of the nearest lamp burned like the 
feeblest candle ; there were no ships, no boats, to be 
seen ; even the piles of timber, so big and so white at 
other times—even these were soon lost in the blackness 
of the night. Nothing was distinct anywhere, and no 
sound was to be heard but the hoarse shrieking of the 
fog signais of the ferryboats and steamers in the Frith, 
and the sullen lap—lap—of the dark waters against the 
quay walls. Eerle enough for the stoutest heart, and 
enough to subdue a brave spirit, but Geordie hardly 
noticed it; he was far too full of anxfety about Wattle 
to care much for anything else. There was still that 
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sore aching after ais mother in his heart, and a great 
craving for compantonsh{p—tbat hungry sort of feeling 
that comes over all affectlonate people when there is 
any vacant place in their love-circle. His brain was in 
a whirl far too great to think ; bis ears were ringing 
with the sound of one name—-a name that would keep 
repeating ftself on the boy's dry lips; his eyes saw 
nothing, refused to see all but the one thing they were 
straining to see; and yet, above it all, and through it 
all, with everlasting distinctness, came that dreary echo 
of the earth on his mother’s coffin. 

The fog had tocreased, and when Geordie turned to 
retrace his steps he had no {dea how far he had come. 
Ho waited at a place were he thought Wattle was sure 
to come to, but it was only guesswork; he did not 
even know where the landing ought to be; but, child- 
like, he walted, thinking patience would remove all the 
uncertainty and vagueness. But no one appeared, and 
the lamp-light was dimmer thin ever. To add to his 
other troubles, he was famishing with hunger, but he 
was too miserable from grief and loneliness to notice 
that ; and only the hope of finding his brother kept him 
from despalr. Suddenly, far up the pfer, a bright light 
flashed out, like a lantern held aloft {n some person’s 
hand. Geord{e’s heart beat quickly with joy as he 
sprang forward and began running toward the place ; 
hope filled his bosom, and misery fled. Two or three 
eager, happy steps, then a catching at the afr, and a 
dull thud ; the boy had fallen over the side of the pler, 
and lay unconsclous on the jetty below, and the poor 
little overwhelmed heart was at rest. But not forever. 
There was some work walting for him—work that no 
one else cou:d do, but which, like every great and noble 
effort, must be brought forth by labor and sorrow. 

As Geordie’s mind began slowly to awake, and con- 
sclousness returned, he wondered where he was and 
what had happened. Something was wrong, that was 
clear so far, but what was it? He tried to rise, but all 
the strength had gone out of his body, and he could not 
move. Again and again he tried, but all his efforts 
were unavailing. ‘‘ Wattle, Wattle !” he cried, but no 
answer came, 

‘* Wattle, Wattle! do ye no hear me? Help! help! 
Anybody!” he repeated. But the fog signals only 
shrieked the louder, and the cry was still unheard. 

Presently some lights appeared on the surface of the 
beach water, and there was a sound of blowitng-off 
steam, and a bury rustling about on the pler, and the hum 
of voices came down as the passenger3 hurriled along 
from the steamer. ‘‘ Help, help !” Geordie cried agatn, 
but the people, passing on quickly, never heard the cry. 

All grew still and qufet again, the voices ceased al- 
together, the fog s{guals were fewer and more seldom, 
and Geordie lay like a dead thing, unable to move him- 
self, and the sullen, black tide began to creep up to 
him where he lay. On it came, lapping and receding, 
now a litue further up, now a little further back, but 
always gaining. A breeze sprung up, and the dense 
clouds parted at last ; the lamps burned with their usual 
brightness, and, as the night alr became clearer, the lad 
began to realizo where he really was: there was the 
side of the pler, and this must be the jetty! He looked 
to the other side, and there was the glistening, treacher 
ous water already touching his boot. He did not quite 
comprehend it at first, but the slow movement of the 
water riveted his attention, and then he knew that the 
waves were creeping nearer, and the tide was comIng in. 

Once more he tried to rise, and failed. ‘‘Oh, Wattle, 
Wattle ! will ye never come to help me? D’ye ye no 
hear me greitin’? O%! whaur are ye?” he cried, in 
utter despair, 

‘Tt cometh unto all men once to die,” we read in the 
Good Book. But why do we have to endure the pangs 
so long before the real death comes? Geordie was en. 
during all the agony now. Besides actual bodfly pain, 
cold and hunger were telling on his strength, and his 
voice was weak from exhaustion. 

‘« Wattle, Wattle !” he sobbed again, with closed eyes. 
He was afraid to look on the water, and from the posi- 
tion in which he lay he could not look up toward the 
station. 

“Wattle!” he moaned feebly. ‘‘ Oh, I wonder if 
I’m gaun to dee? An’ wha’s to tell Wattle what mither 
said ? I wonder {if she’ll be angry at me for no telling 
him !” he whispered to himself. ‘*‘ Wattle, Wattle!” 
he cried, once more, ‘‘can ye no save me? Oh, he 
doesna hear me! Mither, dear mither!can you hear 
me, if Wattle canna? Can ye see me doon here ?—but 
maybe it’s ower dark. Oh, what can I dae!” 

The waves came creeping up closer ; the rushing of 
many waters sounded in Geordie’s ears, and a queer 
sort of feeling—not unpleasant—came over him as he 
lay there. A gentle smile passed over the tired face as 
he murmured; as if in answer to a call, ‘‘ Ay, mither, 
I’m here. I’m sleepy—sleepy. I think I better say my 
prayers in bed for this ae nicht. Bide wi’ me till I say 
them, mither ! 

“This night I lay me down to sleep, 
1 pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 





It was a Sunday afternoon, and a group of people 
stood round the gate of Leith Hospital waiting for ad- 
mittance to see their friends, A card, with something 
written upon it, was hung at the door, but it could not 
be read from such a distance. The porter came out and 
opened the gate, a little later than usual, and as he did 
so directed the attention of visitors to the card. ‘‘Into 
the other wards,” he told them, referring to the written 
notice, ‘‘ but not into ‘hat one, and for the life of ye 
keep quiet on the stair!” 

A tall, broad-shouldered young man elbowed his way 
through the little crowd straight to the porter’s side. 
‘I'm wantin’ to see a laddie they tell me was brocht 
here ; they sald aman found him lying near dead on the 
j:tty at Granton. His name is Geordie Selkirk; and 
I'm his brother,” he said, telling his errand with a direct 
ness not customary among the ordinary visitors. 

The porter nodded his head toward the card. ‘‘ That's 
about him,” he replied ; *‘ and naebody’s to be allowed 
Into the ward on account of him being that bad. The 
doctor says his life depends on quateness.” 

‘* But I maun see him, and what's mair, I v/// see him,” 
sald Wattle, In a tone that was not to be gainsaid. 

‘That was the orders [ got,” and the porter held up 
his hand to enjoin silence. 

‘‘Oh, man! can ye no see the difference atween me 
and or’nar’ visitors. I tell ye I'm the laddie’s brother, 
and I maun see him. He has nae ither friend forbye 
mysel’, and ’gin he doesna get seeing me, I tell ye he'll 
dee in spite o’ your quateness. Whaur’s the doctor ? 
Gang ben and speir at him if he’il lat me In. Tell him 
I’)] be as quate as a mouse {f he just lets me look at the 
laddie for twa meenits.” 

The porter departed, and came back presently to say 
that the doctor would speak to Wattie in the dispensary, 
What was sald there, or what passed between them there, 
I do not know, but when the door opened to let Wattie 
out, he stooped down, untied his shoes, and, taking 
them off, laid them at the young doctor’s feet, and, with 
touching earnestness, said : 

‘*There’s my shoes, sir, and my word of honor, and 
thank you kindly.” 

He then passed quietly along the corridor, following 
the porter’s directton, and on up the stone staircase, 
and stopped at the door of the ward. There was no 
mistaking the right place; a stillness like death pre 
vailed, and it was a minute or two before Wattle could 
accustom himself to {t. The porter had told him where 
to go, to the remote corner shut off from the rest of the 
ward by a large screen. In the few moments it took 
him to reach the place, a whole year’s thcuzhts seemed 
to crowd all at once through his brain ; all the past rose 
up before him like a ghost, and Conscience seemed to be 
staring at him with accusing eyes over the top of that 
screen. Not for all the riches in the world would he 
ever again go through suchan experience. A nurse was 
sitting by the corner of the screen, but she withdrew 
toa distance when Wattle had whispered to her his 
errand. 

Geordie was asleep, and but for the worn, anxtfous 
expression on the young face, and the uneasy moaning, 
no one would guess how badly he had keen burt. 
Wattie gazed in silence, trying to reconcile this seeming 
appearance of life with what the doctor had told him. A 
cold, bitter feeling came over his whole nature, a feeling 
of rebellion against the Almighty. 

It was only yesterday evening when he stopped work, 
and returned to the Cowfeeder Row, and found Geordie 
absent and the nelghbors unable to give the slightest 
information about him. The house was exactly as it 
had been before, only the fire had burnt itself out and 
the boy was gone. Wattie’s first impulse was to search 
the graveyard where the mother was buried. From 
there he went to the police office and made inquiries, 
and was told all that there was to tell about the accident; 
how a passer by had seen, at early dawn, the apparently 
lifeless body of the boy lying on the jetty just within 
reach of the tide, and how he had brought him to Leith 
Hospital, where a policeman identified him from kav- 
ing spoken to him on the evening before in Inverleith 
Row. Wattie staggered out of the office like a drunken 
man. Of course he had heard about the accident soon 
after it happened, and had asked, In the half- 
hearted sort of way that strangers ask, all the 
particulars ; nay, more than that, he had actually spoken 
to the man who rescued the boy, and had heard 
from him what ‘“‘they” said at the hospital. Then he 
had thought, if he thought at all, that the life of one boy 
more or less was of little consequence ; we must all die 
some day, and one death was as good as another. But 
now, if he had the whole world in his possession, he 
would willingly give it, and his own life into the 
bargain, just to see this boy as he had been a week ago. 
He was thankful and relleved that the lateness of the 
hour made an excuse for keeping away from the 
hospital. He wandered about the streets all night, but 
the morning found him nearer Leith than Edinburgh, 
and by the afternoon he had deiermined to know the 
worst whatever it cost. 

Now, as he stood by the bedside, he blamed himself 





bitterly for having left the boy slone in the deserted 
house ; consclence accused him of willful neglect and 
unkindness, The pains which he knew Geordie must 
be suffering, and the sharp arrows of remorse that 
plerced his own heart, made a closer bond of affection 
than Wattie had ever known before, but it was a bond 
of agony that deepened the more he strove agains! 
it. 

Just then the bells rang out for afternoon service, and 
Geordie wakened. In a moment he caught sight of the 
brother sitting beside him, and the sad little face bright 
ened, 

‘Eh, Wattle,” he said, in a far-off voice, '‘ I've been 
wearying sair to see you. I’m glad ye came ” 

‘* Wheesht, laddie,” whispered Wattle; but he was 
far too thankful to hear the boyish voice once more to 
be too strict in observing regulations 

“Did ye no hear me calling you that night, Wattle ? 
I waited for you along tine at Granton, and then I 
thocht mither cam’.” 

‘* Waiting for me Geordie ? 
doon to Granton 7?” he asked. 

‘* Ay, just that, Wattle. I was some feart In the hoose 
by mysel’.” 

‘*Pulr laddie ! I wish 1 had thochto’ that at the time ; 
but I daursay I was a wee fuddled,” he added, with 
characteristic frankness 

** Wattle,” Geordie whispered, eagerly, ‘‘that was what 
I wantit to tell ye. Ye mauna tak’ aoy mair drame. 
Mither gaed on aboot it awfu’ that nicht she died, and 
she said I was to tell you frae her, and I didua geta 
chance. She said she was feart ye were gaun to be like 
my faither, and she was greitin’ aboot You, because she 
couldna mak’ ye any wiser.” 

‘ Greitin’ aboot me, was she ? Puir mither ! 
dinna tak’ nearhan’ sic a lot as my faither did.” 

‘*She sald ye were beginning just like him. I dinna 
think {1 was the drams a’thegither she was meaning, 
elther ; but she gae’t me promise to tak’ care o’ you. 
An’ I canna dae’t, Wattle, | canna,” he cried, the tears 
streaming down his cheeks. ‘I think my _ back’s 
broken, and I'l] ne’er rin aboot ony mair. Oh, Wattle, 
man, will ye no tak’ care o’ yersel’, and let me 
free ?” 

Wattie hid his face between his hands and did not 
answer. A struggle was going on in his soul ; the good 
and the evil {In his nature were striving for the mastery. 
None knew better than he what sort of man the father 
had been, and only he coul'! completely understand the 
real meaning of the imperfectly delivered message from 
the dead mother. But pride rebelled, and for a few 
moments he almost hated the helpless boy lying beside 
him for having thus dared to spexk plainly. Whatright 
had he tou preach? Wattie was no more than other 
young men of his own age and standing. He had never 
been paid off yet, as some of his companions had been ; 
he had always managed to escape rebuke fiom his 
masters—though he often enough deserved {t. He had 
never— But across it all swept vision of his father, mad 
with drink, an uplifted chair in his hand; and the 
mother rushing in between the father and himself and 
getting all the blows on her own shoulders. Poor, poor 
mother! He wished he had been just a little kinder to 
her for that ; he might have done something to show her 
a little gratitude. But she was dead now, and there was 
anend of that. And here was the boy dying too! 
Good God! But Wattle put the thought away with all 
the flerceness of his vature. The boy must not die. 
Surely there was some mistake about his injurles! He 
raised his head and looked at Geordie; there was some- 
thing in the pathetic look of the blue eyes that brought 
the unaccustomed tears to his own—that softened the last 
bit of hardness remaining in his heart, but which at the 
same time roused tle defiant gypsy blocd. 

‘*Do ye mind what my father was like, Geordle ; tell 
me true ?” he demanded, hoarsely. 

** No the least, Wattle. Mither sald it was as weel ; 
and I ne'er fashed to think o’ him sae lang’s [ had her. 
I wish she hadna died,” he added, with a sob. 

From the church at the opposite corner of the street 
came the sound of singing; that old-fashioned, com 
forting psalm that has helped so many weary pil 
grims : 


Was't to see me ye came 


But I 


“Set thon thy trust upon the Lord, and be thou doing 
good ; 
And so thou in the land may dwel!, and verily have food. 
Delight thyself in God; he'll give thy heart’s desire to thee. 
Thy way to God commit, him trust; it bring to pass 
shall he. 
Rest in the Lord, and patiently wait for him.’’ 


Wattle knelt down by the bedside, reverently and 
humbly. ‘ Geordie,” he said, ‘‘there’s been a mistake 
somewhere. Mither suld hae made me the keeper, and 
no you. But if the Lord would spare ye fora while yet, 
and ye could just get a wee better o’ this accident, | 
promise ye faithfully, I w7// behave myself.” There 
was a grim tightening of the mouth as he finished, and 
he held in his breath for the reply, And that came in 


the faintest, happlest sort of whisper you ever heard : 





‘* Wattle, Wattie, lad, I'l] try hard.” 


De ego ome ates | 
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GOSSIP. 


By Mary FERGUSON. 


T has been said that gossip keeps the heart warm. If 
it indeed be true that there is a kind of gossip that 
tends to keep warm and active true sympathy for and 
interest in each other, it is to be feared that it has become 
so rare that it might almost be classed among the “lost 
arts.” The fire enkindled in the breasts of those who 
are under the spell of the wanton enchantress, with 
whom we are all, alas ! so familiar, is of a kind that con- 
sumes instead of incites the finer susceptibilities of truth 
and justice, love and sympathy. 

It is a fallacy to claim for gossip the power of 
giving a knowledge of, or of leading to a keen dis- 
crimination between, good and evil. Its criticisms and 
judgments tend to make us incredulous of goodness 
and incapable of generosity of opinion ; they deaden the 
perceptive abilities, for we see what we seek, and we 
are 8) apt to look only for mistakes and errors, being 
blind to any opposite good which might elicit our 
admiration and respect, and equally blind to motives 
and causes which might arouse us to a sense of our in- 
justice. 

Gossip is the preying upon the imperfect by those 
who are certainly no less imperfect. Oh, the sadness of 
these scandalous tales, these endless repetitions, end- 
lessly varied, ‘‘of what other men and women did, are 
doing, will do—eaid, say, or will say—wore, wear, or 
will wear—thought, think, or will think,” unto the end of 
the catalogue of human probabilities and improbabilities, 
inferences, suppositions, and guesses, and unto the ex- 
tremest tension of the capabilities of the verbs to do, to 
be, and to suffer! 

How we do allow ourselves to be wrought upon by 
trifies which do not in the slightest concern ourselves ! 
How emphatic are our judgments upon matters of which 
we know nothing! With what blind egotism of self- 
love we take our little ‘‘ farthing dips,” and our little 
** one-inch rules,” and go forth seeking what is wrong— 
in our neighbor's concerns, peering about everywhere, 
searching to find dark closets, dust heaps, and uncanny 
corners, predetermined to discover evils, skeletons, and 
wrong-doing! And, unfortunately, truth is not to be 
expected from such investigations. A little twist from 
the person’s individuality, a little coloring from prej- 
udice, passion, desire, convenience, or self-interest, 
and the victims find themselves immeshed in a tissue 
of misrepresentations and falsehood from which there 
seems no way of disentanglement. 

What measures are possible which shal] awaken the 
consciousness of human kind to the littleness, the un- 
speakable, pitiful littleness, of raking up and talking 
over every real or fancied peculiarity of manner, 
habit, temper, character, word, action, motive, of those 
with whom we meet and mingle, and of finding end- 
less employment in discussing their household manage- 
ment, children, servants, living, furniture, and dress ? 

We all have our limitations of knowledge and under- 
standing. Weare all sadly unable to live up to our 
own conceptions of what life should be. We are all 
conscious of being crippled and hampered by circum- 
stances and conditions, of being bound by imperfections 
and restrictions. Should not this self-knowledge make 
us very careful lest we place added obstacles in the 
way of others ; make us wary of “‘ throwing stones” ? We 
are greatly puzzled by the mingling of noble aims and 
desires with those of a lower and baser kind, by the 
contrad/ctions and weaknesses within ourselves. We 
are greatly puzzled over this complex individuality 
which we call ‘‘ourself.” This being sv in the one in- 
stance in which we have the most intimate opportunities 
for understanding motives, thoughts, and acts, how dare 
we ever judge even the apparently simplest and plainest 
action of another ? 

We ought to sympathize one with another. We ought 
to feel a deep interest one in another, a legitimate sym- 
pathy and interest, which would lead us to seek others’ 
well being and happiness, but would never lead us to 
make life harder, colder, more difficult and troubled 
for another. We ought to know about our friends, our 
neighbors, to know all that can help us, or help us to 
help them, to love them, to be true and just to them ; 
or, if that sad need be, toavoid them. Noone can live 
to himself alone, no one ought ; we are bound together 
by the ties of universal humanity, by the ties of 
affection, consanguinity, and duty, as well as by the 
tles of kindred experiences, needs, discipline, and 
desires. 

** Shall we never speak evil? Never taik about the 
ill things we see and hear? Are we not to uphold the 
right ?” Yea, we are to uphold the right always; to 
uphold it in every act and word and thought; uphold 
it in the silent testimony of a pure and upright life; 
to uphold it with speech where speech is needed— 
speech which protests with earnestness against all evil 





in the abstract ; but especially in a life which is strong 
and unfailing in its endeavor to live nobly and in 
accordance with the love of all goodness and truth. 

We should strive by kindness, patience, love, by 
every means in our power, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, to advocate the principles of truth and right 
and justice, to lessen and eradicate the power of evil. 
But the fight against evil should be against evil as 
evil, never against individuals. We make the professed 
desire to do away with the wrong-doing in others the 
cloak for so much cruelty and injustice, which is in 
reality the outcome of our own imperfect temper, our 
own impatience, irritation, curiosity, envy, or enmity. 
Has any one ever known any wrong tu be righted 
through the agency of censorlous, scandalous, or slander- 
ous gossip? I{as any good ever been done by talking 
at or about a person ? 

Goss{p is one of those things of which no one can say, 
“If I don’t get better I shall certainly get no worse,” 
for it is a habit of sure and constant growth ; it cometh 
of a veritable seed of corruption, and it breedeth cor- 
ruption. Born of, or living through, the nourishment 
afforded by our more unworthy passions, it is hardy and 
difficult to control. The battle must be arduous and 
long ; but each victory will be an advancement in moral 
excellence, lifting us slowly to a higher plane, whence 
we can see that we have achieved a victory over one of 
the most powerful outposts of the stronghold of evil. 
It is a battle in which al] should engage, for it is against 
a sin to which all are prone; from which all suffer and 
cause suffering. 

It must be that each and all would desire to do good 
and not ill; it must be that none can foresee or realize 
the possible result of hasty, ill-considered speech. Years 
of repentance cannot undo the injustice caused by words 
spoken carelessly, through thoughtlessness, jealousy, 
selfishness, or mere momentary irritation. Each one 
can try to withstand the tendency by keeping stern vigil 
over his own life and over his own tongue. Eternal 
vigilance is the price each must pay for success in a 
»attle which is to be fought by each individual within 
uimself. 

The tongue is indeed an unruly member; but it is 
only an instrument. If we could but make our hearts 
so pure and loving that they would seek for the good 
and lovable in every one, our tongues would lose their 
bitter waywardness. If we could enlighten the con- 
science, purify the motives, keep the understanding 
clear and strong, our natures broad, generous, helpful, 
and reverent, reverencing ourselves and others because 
all are created in the likeness of God, it would be im- 
possible for the tongue to be an instrument whose evil 
effects could haunt and harass a lifetime. 

A love of Christ in the heart should make us quick to 
perceive the deeper wants of each other’s natures, and 
should fill the heart with a love which would quickly 
respond with ministering to those wants. What we need 
is a divine quickening of the divine impulses of love ; a 
divine awakening that shall put new meaning into life 
and the universal brotherhood of man, leading us in 
purerand higher directions, ennobling us with higher and 
purer alms and aspirations. For this, each must 
say unto himself, ‘‘ My sufficlency isin God. Since he 
hath given me the gift of life, I will try, with his help, 
to live it worthily and nobly, in such fashion as be- 
cometh a child of God.” 








DISINFECTANTS. 
II. 
By Josern H. Raymonp, MD. 


HE disinfectants which are in the market are very 
numerous. Some are efficient ; others—and these 
form the more numerous class—are of no value as dis- 
infectants, though they may have deodorizing and anti- 
septic properties. It {is exceedingly desirable that the 
number of these agents should be reduced to the lowest 
possible limit, and that the simplest forms, consistent 
with efficiency, should be employed. Practical expe- 
rience has demonstrated that by the use of four agents 
every indication in the way of disinfection may be ful- 
filled ; and as these are cheap and available, there is no 
reason why they should not be employed in every house- 
hold in the land. If this were done systematically, the 
annual sacrifice of tens of thousands of human lives 
would be prevented. 

These four agents are fire, boiling water, solution of 
chlorinated soda, and sulphur, and are to be made use of 
in the following manner : 

Fire. In the course of every sickness of a contagious 
nature, many articles become infected which are of little 
value and which are best disinfected by burning. In 
cases of diphtheria especially, where there is often a free 
discharge from the mouth or nostrils, pieces of soft 
muslin should be used instead of handkerchiefs, and 
these at once burned in the fire. Whenever the weather 
will permit, a fire should always be kept burning in the 
grate to aid in securing ventilation for the sick-room, 
and to take off any chil which exists in the air. Such 





a fire will be of great utility in the destruction of these 
cloths which have become soiled with the infectious dis- 
charges. If circumstances are such that no fire can be 
kept in the sick-room, these soiled articles may be en- 
veloped in a cloth which has been saturated with the 
solution of chlorinated soda, hereafter to be described, 
and carried to a firein some other part of the house, 
thus avoiding infecting those who transport it, or others 
of the household, which might occur were the sotled 
articles carried loosely, so that particles of the infectious 
materia] detached would find their way into the air, to 
be breathed into the lungs or swallowed with the food. 

Boiling water, The life of all disease germs {is 
destroyed by boiling articles containing them in water 
for half an hour. Everything, no matter what its nature, 
which is in a room where « case of contagious disease 
exists, or is brought into it during the illness, must be 
looked upon as a carrier of contagion, and should be dis- 
infected before it is taken from the room. Articles, there- 
fore, which have too much value to destroy, or which 
cannot be burned, and which can be treated with boil- 
ing water, should be thus disinfected. This includes the 
personal clothing of the patient ; the sheets, pillow-cases, 
and other portions of the bedding ; spoons, forks, knives, 
and plates; in short, almost everything which is in 
daily and constant use in the care of the patient. In 
some houses this disinfection can be done in the room 
immediately adjoining the sick-room ; if it becomes 
necessary to transport the articles in question to another 
part of the house for treatment, they should, as has 
already been described, be wrapped in the cloth or sheet 
wet with the chlorinated soda solution. In many cities 
milk {is delivered to the householder in bottles, par- 
ticularly in cases of sickness. These aro taken to the 
sick-room, where they are opened from time to time, and 
if not disinfected before being returned to the dealer, or 
if he be not careful to treat them with boiling water, at 
their next filling the milk will absorb the germs which 
entered in the sick-room, and the consumer who js un- 
fortumate enough to obtain this bottle subsequently 
may contract disease from the milk which has in this 
manner become infected. Food which has been taken 
into an infected room should never be eaten by the well, 
but should always be destroyed. 

Solution of chlorinated soda, In purchasing this solu- 
tion at the drug store great care should be taken to get 
that which is of sufficient strength to act as a disinfect- 
ant. Demand should be made for a solution containing 
at least three per cent. of available chlorine, a term which 
every competent druggist will understand, and none 
other should be accepted. For use a solution of this 
strength may be diluted with five parts of water, and we 
shall have an efficient disinfectant which will cost only ten 
cents a gallon. In typhoid fever the discharge from the 
bowels, and poss{bly that from the kidneys, is considered 
to be the medium of Infection to others, and should 
never be thrown into the closet or elsewhere until dis- 
infected. For this purpose the diluted solution of chlo- 
rinated soda is to beemployed. A quantity equal to 
the amount of the discharge should be poured into the 
vessel containing it, and, after being thoroughly mingled 
with it, should be then left for ten minutes, when dis- 
infection will be complete. It may then be disposed of 
elther by throwing into the closet, or, in the country, 
by burying it in the earth. This same solution of chlo- 
rinated soda may be employed as a destroyer and anti- 
septic with equally good results, 

There is a growing bellef in the medical profession 
that consumption {s, sometimes at least, communicated 
from one individual to another, and this is probably 
accomplished through the medium of the expectoration, 
from which the germs of the disease escape and enter 
the lungs by the inspired air. It becomes, therefore, the 
duty of every sufferer from this disease or his attendants 
to see that the expectoration is disinfected ; for this pur- 
pose the soda solution may be employed. 

Sulphur, There are alwaysarticles in every sick room 
which cannot be treated in any of the ways hitherto 
described, and yet, if not disinfected, they may as cer- 
tainly propagate the disease as any to which reference 
has been made. Such are the carpets, the furniture, the 
curtains, and others which will be found in every room. 
At the commencement of every case of contagious 
disease the room to be occupied by the patient should be 
prepared for his reception by removing as much of the 
furniture as will not be needed, especially that which {s 
upholstered. Woolen goods of all kinds, curtains, 
and everything not absolutely necessary should be 
removed, as such material readily takes up germs and 
is difficult to disinfect. Even the walls of the room, 
especially if paperei or simply plastered, will infect new 
occupants unless they are treated with disinfectants. 
For this disinfection of the room and its contents, after 
the recovery or the death of the patient, the fumes of 
burning sulphur should be employed. The room having 
been made as tight as possible by closing the fireplace 
and the cracks of doors, broken sulphur should be 
placed in an iron pot, in the proportion of three pounds 
for every thousand cubic feet in the room. This pot 
should be placed in a tub of water, to prevent the burn: 
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ing of the floor. On the sulphur a little alcohol {s to 
be poured and then ignited by a match. The room must 
be at once vacated and the door tightly closed, and £0 
left for ten hours, at the end of which time the room {s 
to be opened and aired. This must be done cautiously, 
as the fumes of sulphur are exceedingly irritating to 
the nose and throat. After this the woodwork and walls 
should be first washed over with the solution of chlo- 
rinsted soda, and then with water, especial attention 
being given to nooks and crannies in which dirt accu- 
mulates. This will complete the disinfection, and the 
room may be again occupied with safety. 

It is, of course, impossible in the space allotted to give 
such minute directions as to cover all the points in dis- 
infection. It will, however, be found that enough ha: 
been said to serve as a guide to those having the care of 
the sick, and, if put into practice, to aid materially in 
the diminution of contagious diseases. If further infor- 
mation is desired, it can be had by reference to a report 
made upon this subject by the American Public Health 
Association, an abstract of which has been published by 
mapy Boards of Health. 








INCREASE OF MYOPY. 


HE increase of near sightedness among children is 

arousing the attention of professionals and Jaymen 

both here and in Europe. What is the cause and what 
{is the remedy ? 

An inquiry at Oxford College brought out the fact 
that thirty-two students out of one hundred and twenty- 
seven used eyeglasses. This was in the early part of 
the present century. In 1867 Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, 
published the results of his investigations in the schools 
and colleges of Germany, as follows : 

Elementary school, 67 per cent. myopic; intermediate, 
10.8; high school, 19.7; colleges, 26.2, In the last the high- 
est class contained the enormous percentage of 55.8. 


The {nconventence and limitation resulting from feeble 
or impaired vision is so great that parents and teachers 
should guard and preserve a sense that so powerfully 
controls the acquirements and pleasures of the individ- 
ual life. Galezowski, an authority on the human cye 
and its diseases, says : 

‘Every child, on entering school, should have its eyes 
minutely examined by a medical officer or oculist attached 
to the school, or one employed by the parent, a certificate 
being furnished in which is stated the refractive power of 
the eyes, the sharpness of vision, and other particulars nec- 
essary for a knowledge of theexact state of the eyes of each 
student.... 

‘* An exact knowledge of the sharpness of vision of each 
child is indispensably necessary, in order that arrangements 
can be made in conformity with individual aptitude and 
range of vision. Thus it is usual to place children according 
to merit at the top or bottom of a class—a practice proper 
enough in a pedagogic point of view; but it may happen 
that those who are myopic are placed too far from the board, 
f0 as to have to strain their eyes very injuriously.... 
Such children make immense efforts at accommodation, ia- 
ducing spasmodic and involuntary contractions of the ac- 
commodation muscles, which, according to the accurate 
observations of Vobrowalski, contribute to the development 
of progressive myopy. The most effectual means of pre- 
venting this is to suppress the efforts at accommodation, 
and to facilitate children seeing at both long and short dis- 
tances. Hence arises the question whether myopic children 
should wear glasses, and the answer is that they should do so 
if the myopy is very considerable, and should not use them 
when slight and capable of being obviated by placing the 
subjects of it near the objects of their study. So that the 
place of a child in its class is really a hygienic question to be 
sericusly considered.”’ 


The cast-iron system of education is to be deplored. 
That there inust be an inflexible system in any scheme 
for public education is unfortunately true, but that every 
system should be made with due regard to the physical 
condition of the subject is imperative ; certainly it isa 
crime to permit injury to so vital an organ as the eye. 

A parent having the means to consult a spectalist 
before a child enters school should do so, but in the case 
of the poor the State should provide such service. 

Many children are dealt with most unjustly during 
their entire school life; treated as stupid until they 
accept it as a fact, and cease to try to accomplish their 
school work. Dr Silver, in a recent number of the 
‘* Sanitarian,” says : 

“Tam personally cognizant of an instance in which a 
teacher of many years’ experience punished a girl for mis- 
takes in reading, who with one eye could not see Snellen’s 
largest test type at ten feet, and ordinary print only imper- 
fectly at three inches, and in the other had a floating 
opacity in the vitreous which obscured the image of objects 
at every movement of the ball.’’ 


Dr. Silver goes on to say : 

** Whenever a child, bright in other respects, makes fre- 
quent mistakes in reading—miscalling common and easy 
words—or complains of headache while studying, or has 
any obscure nervous disorder, the eyes should be suspected 
of being imperfect optical instruments, and a competent 
oculist should be consulted.” 


Dr. Silver thinks that children sre sent to school at 





too early an age, and the eye strained by using before 
it is capable of continuous use. 

The superintendent of the schools in Chicago, in hig 
last yearly report, says that the increase of near sighted 
ness among the pupils of the public school {is serlous 
enough to demand careful investigatior ; the increase 
being from 4.09 at six years of age to 27.08 at twenty 
years in the high school. He thinks that more light in 
the school-rooms and better printed text-books would 
reduce this increase materially. 

No man would set a child to lift a man's burden, 
because they realize that the muscles are incapable of 
performing the task. Yet the eye is frequently re- 
quired to do work before it has developed the requisite 
power or strength, and thus eyes that should be perfect 
are injured for life. As an eminent authority says : 

‘When this matter is thoroughly understood, acquired 
myopy will be a rare disease, and the imperfect eyes made 
so by nature will be recognized early in life, and their im- 
perfections remedied by the rich resources of science and 
art.” 








POISON IN MILK. 


NUMBER of persons were poisoned by eating 

ice-cream at a picnic held at Newton, Mich. The 
circumstances were so peculiar that special pains have 
been taken to discover the cause. Dr. V. C. Vaughn 
has discovered that tyrotoxicon, the active element in 
poisonous cheese, was present in the ice-cream, and to it 
he attributes the illness. Tyrotoxicon is due to the 
decomposition of milk, and is developed in any milk 
kept in an impure atmosphere or unclean vessels. Dr. 
Vaughn declares that a very small quantity of tyrotox- 
{con will poison a whole can of milk, and that the 
germs multiply rapidly. Dr. Vaughn thinks, too, that 
cholera infantum is due to this poison. 








EXERCISE AND HEALTH. 


O hundreds of men and women all over the country 
the coming weeks bring the only lelsure that they 
enjoy during the year. Business, household cares, or 
society, or all three, give them but little opportunity for 
thought of self and of their physical condition. It 
would be well for every man and woman totake account 
of their stock of physical strength, and the chances are 
that on investigation they will find that they have buta 
scant supply to meet the coming demand. How shall 
they accummulate the necessary supply ? Certainly not 
by sitting on hotel or boarding-house pfazza smoking, or 
doing fancy-work. A round through popular summer 
retreats almost forces one to wish there were no such 
things as embroldery silks, crewels, crochet needles, or 
worsted, and that the craze for decorations had been 
left to the care of professionals. Many women have no 
time to look at God’s flowers, they are so busy embrolder- 
ing their own ideals; so anxious to learn the “‘Jast 
stitch ” that they have no time to see the beauty so lavish- 
ly displayed about them, and the men are so intently 
watching clouds of tobacco smoke that they cannot see 
beyond the ends of their cigars. What brings such 
people to the country ? Certainly not the Jove for the 
beauties of nature. To these they are blind. Such 
people return to the city life, with its soul and mind de 
stroyfng cistractions, without one picture from God’s 
great gallery to keep them close to him «ind his beautiful 
world, The pity of it, that trifles stand so often between 
us end the blessings God has lavished «bout us ! 

Health ! one of the chiefest blessings ; and how few 
of us try to attain and keep it, even when it is in our 
power! Hundreds of men and women who are not doing 
thelr part in the world, who do not enjoy life, or whose 
weakness is a cloud over the happiness of their homes, 
rarely realize how far they are responsible for their con- 
dition, many times due to a lack of physical culture 
and healthful living. Dr. E. L. Richards, in the July 
number of the.‘ Popular Science Monthly,” in an article 
on “‘ The Influence of Exercise on the Health,” gives the 
reasons for physical exercise. He says: 

“Of the fiveagents of health—exercise, food, air, sleep, 
and bathing—exercise to a certain extent regulates the 
demand for the other agents. The muscles, when fully de- 
veloped, constitute about half of the full-grown body. The 
muscular contractions act uponthe blood. The blood is the 
life stream, carrying the atoms of nourishment to every 
part of the body, and receiving the waste particles which 
have already done their work. This: process of depositing 
building substance and receiving waste matter goes on ac- 
cording to alaw. This law, called, from its discoverer, the 
law of Treviranus, is—‘ Each organ Is, to every other, as an 
excreting organ. In other words, to insure perfect health, 
every tiesue, bone, nerve, tendon, or muscle should take 
from the blood certain materials and return to it certain 
others. To do this every organ must or ought to have its 
period of activity and rest, so as to keep the vital fluid in a 
proper state to nourish every other part.’ So that, if we 
give to the muscles their share of labor, as indicated 
by the ratio which they bear to the whole body, according 
to this law, we ought to give a large proportion of our wak- 
ing hours to their use. Butthere are certain involuntary 
muscles doing their work all the time, night and day. In 
our usual vocations, too, however confining they may be, we 





are obliged to take acertain amount of muscular exercise. 
Consequently, in the really necessary work of any ordinarily 
busy person, the muscles do have a fair share of exer- 
cise. Still, there are a number of muscles which are used 
almost exclusively, so that other muscles, with their connect- 
ing tendons, bones, and nerves, fail, from sheer neglect, to 
contribute to the health of the whole body. How many 
women exercise fully the large muscles of the back and 
loins, or the muscles of the abdomen? Women who wash, 
or those who work in field or garden. Yet these important 
muscles, when used, contribute much not only to the health 
of the body in general, but also to the vigor of the organs 
lying underneath them. So, too, in walking, how few use the 
muscles of the calf of the leg? Most people merely stamp 
along the path or road. They do not use the foot from heel 
totoe. They fail to rise on the toes at the end of the step, 
and do not push themselves along with those important 
members of the foot. Thus they lose the best part of the 
leverage of that important muscle or set of muscles of the 
lower leg. The fault is frequently in the shoe of the walker. 
That has too high a heel, and pinches the toes, making any 
movement of them painful, even if it does not prevent them 
from moving at all. 

‘* By making regular daily use of the muscles—of all the 
muscles, if that were possible—we should do one thing 
toward establishing perfect health of body by allowing to 
one very large part of it a fair chance to appropriate its 
proper elements from the blood, an opportunity to give 
back its used-up tissue to be eliminated from the system in 
natural and healthy ways. We should be doing more than 
simply repairing the muscles. We should be also evolving 
heat—a very important factor of life. Weshould be assist- 
ing all the other parts of our organization to do their work.” 


‘*Take another organ. The stomach is a muscular organ, 
being furnished with bands of muscular fiber, which squeeze 
and press the food, turning it over and over, so that it may 
bea the better permeated by the juices which digest it. It, 
too, is stimulated by exercise, especially by an exercise like 
walking or riding, which increases its movement. This 
motion makes easier work for the organ, and increases its 
activity.” 


‘The bowels, too, the great sewers of the bodily system, 
inclosed in pliable walls needing constant motion and fresh 
supplies of blood for their healthy exercise, feel the action 
of the breathing lungs, and are sensible of every turn, 
twist, rising, and falling of the body. Deprive the body of 
exercise, and you deprive the bowels of blood and proper 
action, and bring on a long train of evils, a catalogue of 
which can be read in the advertising columns of almost any 
daily newspaper.”’ 


“The kidneys, too, are affected by phys'cal exercise. 
Doubtless they receive a certain stimulation from the motion 
communicated to them in exercise, but as they are engaged 
in the work of eliminating from the system its excess of 
liquid with certain effete matter in solution, and as theskin 
is also concerned in similar work, they are affected by exer- 
cise mostly with reference to their joint action. The more 
active the skin is, the less work the kidneys have to do. 

‘* To realize more definitely the work which the skin does, 
consider the fact that a square inch of skin is calculated to 
contain twenty thousand pores. These pores, if healthy, 
are at all times purifying the blood by insensibie perspira- 
tion, and in times of vigorous exercise make that perspira- 
tion very sensible. This sensible perspiration is essential to 
health, for the pores must occasionally be opened wide and 
flushed, in order to cleanse them thoroughly. Not only is 
this action of the skin in exercise increased by the in- 
creased flow of blood to the surface, but also by the mere 
motion of the muscles under the skin. How close this 
connection is between the skin and muscles may be seen 
from the fact that ‘any part of the skin of the hand is in 
connection with perhaps two hundred muscles.’ This fact, 
showing the exceedingly numerous and complicated commnu- 
nications between a given portion of the skin and the moy- 
ing organs, makes it easier to conceive how the skin is 
stimulated to action directly by exercise.” 


‘* Bodily exercise is essential to the healthy action of the 
brain and the nerves. There is no real conflict between 
brain work and body work. Brain presupposes body ; can- 
not exist without it; is dependent upon it for support and 
nourishment. Brain cannot communicate with the exter- 
nal world, nor with other brains, so far as we know, except 
throught the medium of the body.”’ 


‘In this growth of the brain the whole nervous system is 
involved. The spinal cord (almost a continuation of the 
brain), and every nerve which from each organ brings in- 
telligence of want, and every nerve that flashes the order to 
supply that want, all are brought into action by exercise, 
and all are nourished by the circulating blood.” 


‘‘ The tired brain and quivering nerves may not be more 
wearied by physical exercise, but may be refreshed by it. 
This refreshment may result from two processes: first, 
by withdrawing the excessive supply of blood from the 
before active organ ; and, secondly, by purifying the blood 
so that it may be ready to properly nourish the brain. And 
the muscular system not only acts as astorehouse of vitality 
for the brain, and a purifier of its supply of blood, but it 
covers the nervous system, acting as its stay an“ protection. 
‘To be weak is to be miserable. . . . Susceptiblity of nerve 
and feebleness of muscle generally go together.’ To correct 
one deficiency is usually to cure the other weakness,” 

We are accustomed to hear the young urged to take 
exercise, but we seem to think that when middle life is 
passed the necessity for active exercise is passed ; that 
then the right to rest is earned. On this head Dr. Rich- 
ards says: 


“The age of forty to Gfty is the period of Jife during 
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which, according to the best authorities, the need of exer- 
cise is the greatest. ‘ At no time of life is the necessity of 
exercise so imperative. ... / At that time the circulation 
becomes defective, unless continually quickened by exer- 
cise.’ There is a tendency to passive congestion and func- 
tional derangements of various organs, especially the liver. 
At this time, though needing less food, we are apt to eat 
more than in the periods of life immediately adjacent. 
Consequently the products of disintegrated food and tissue 
are not eliminated. Accumulating in the blood, they form 
the materies morbi—the matter on which death feeds.” 


Next to the evil of no exercise {s excessive exercise. 
For a man or woman who spends nine months or more 
of the year within the four walls of a house to rush to 
the extreme of walking, rowing, or riding Jong distances 
is absolute foolishness, and evil results must follow. To 
accomplish the best results, begin moderately, and 
inc:<ase the amount of exercise each day. Dr. Richards 
Says: 

“In beginning a course of systematic exercise, it is wise 
to err on the side of doing too little rather than too much. 
Increase the amount of exercise very slowly. No discour- 
agement should be felt if it is hard work at first. It will 
become easier and easier. It may be a long time before 
it can be taken joyfully, yet, if any person will persevere, 
he will be certain to rejoice in the work, and will come to 
feel that he cannot do without it. There is no royal road 
to health, any more than there is to learning. Like all 
things made precious and to be really enjoyed, health must 
be earned.’”’ 


To quote Dr. Richards again : 


“Tt is not true that so much given to body is just so 
much taken from brain. It has been the aim of the writer 
to show that all parts of the body, the brain aad the nerv- 
ous system among the rest, contribute to the vigor of the 
whole; that the muscular system forms about half of the 
body, and is a very important contribntor tothe health of all 
the organs. Body and brain are parts of a harmonious 
whole. Either neglected makes trouble for the other. 
Each appropriately exercised means not oniy health and 
strength to that one, but vigor to both. This hne and cry 
against exercise and sport, as being detrimental to mental 
culture, is founded on a mistaken theory that the material 
and spiritual parts of a man are eremies—so much less 
material, so much more spiritual. But it ongbt to be ob- 
served that a very high authority says it is the ‘carnal 
mind which is enmity against God,’ and ‘ont of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adniteries.’ Man is not 
more of a ‘brute’ for cultivating his body, but a better 
man if he cultivate both body and mind: body, first in the 
order of develonment: mind, second in order of time, but 
the crown and king of the whole.”’ 

The moral effect of exercise is one that is not fully 
considered, if at all. The relationship between mind 
and body is one that is commonly overlooked. To de- 
elde to accomplish a certain work in a certain way, and 
to press toward that mark without swerving, develops 
the will power as well as the muscles, and w# all know 
that will power is the controlling force in life. It is the 
bow whose tension decides the arrow’s flight. 








THE HEN THAT HATCHED FIRE- 
CRACKERS. 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY TOLD BY A HEN. 
By Epwrin H. Trarron. 


T’S a great comfort to be only an egg. The future, 
to be sure, is uncertain, for one never knows whether 
one is to hop out of the shell a chicken, or only help to 
filla premature omelet. The possibility of being served 
up according to the three-minute rule for the breakfast 
of some man or woman addicted to the boiled egg habit 
is not agreeable to contemplate ; but when one is artis- 
tically beaten up to assist in the construction of a wed- 
ding cake, there are certain sadly sweet compensations 
that will at once suggest themselves to any sympathetic 
mind that has a particle of romance about It. 

Some eggs, too, are born to be famous. One of these 
great eges was laid in the very next nest to my own. 
There was a great fuss made over it; then it was car- 
ried off to{an editor's office, and a piece was printed 
about it in a paper. The editor kept it on his desk so 
long that it became addled by the compliments it re- 
ceived. After all, itis better to be good than to be 
great, if one is oniy an egg ; and I would rather be 
hatched into a lively, healthy chicken, and grow fat on 
grasshoppers, than to make a spectacle of myself in any 
editor's office. 

While one is an egg, though, one doesn’t worry about 
any of these things. At least, I didn’t. All one has to 
do is to lie still and be comfortable and wait. Since 
then I’ve been a spring chicken, a wife, and a mother. 
That means that 1 have had great experience. What 
I've seen and felt, what I have enjoyed and what I have 
suffered, would fill a big book. 

The only time I was really free from all care was 
when I wasanege. That was because I did not know 


much, But I must say, though }’m not @ bit proyd or } 


stuck up, that it was greatly to my credit that I decided 
to be a Plymouth Rock, when I might have been a com- 
mon, every-day sort of a barnyard fowl, or even horrid, 
vulgar turkey, or, worse than all, a ridiculous goose 
An egg cannot be too careful about such matters. If 
breed isn’t everything, it is a gond deal. 

lt wasa wonderful day, I can tell you, when I opened 
first a window, and then a door, in my shell, and 
stepped out. I had no idea there was so much to see, 
but since then I have traveled extensively ; if I haven’t 
seen everything, I have seen most everything. 

Before I go any further I want to tell you that, of all 
the funny things in Henland, the funniest of all isa 
boy—and the most dreadful. I don’t know what boys 
were made for, but I suppose there must be some reason 
for it. There are some good points about them, though ; 
I'll admit this, because I would not intentionally do 
injustice even toa boy. For instance, when they feed 
us, as they sometimes do—when they don’t forget it. 
But I belleve they would rather ‘“ peg” stones and 
things at us, for they very rarely forget to do that— 
when there {s no one watching them. 

The most exciting adventure of my life was with a 
boy, and that was what I started to tell you about. 
His name was Fritz—what ridiculous names boys do 
have! but one becomes used to that after a while—and 
he lives in the large white hen-house, with green blinds, 
which is onlv a short walk from my own cozy coop. 

One day Fritz and his father were visiting my coop. 
It seems odd that such big things as boys should have 
bigger things that are their fathers ; but the boys know 
the most—I_ found that out by hearing Fritz say so. 
Boys and their fathers say such queer things, too! On 
the day I speak of Fritz said : 

**Pa, I haven’t got a single cent for the Fourth. 
Won't you please Jet me have a couple of dollars to buy 
fireworks and snap-crackers ?” 

‘*That’s too much to waste on noise and burnt fin- 
gers,”’ said his father. 

‘«Then gimme a dollar, won’t you, please ?” 

‘No, but I'll tell you what I will do. You may have 
all the eggs Madam Mayflower’—that’s my name— 
“lays from now until the Fourth. She’s good for an 
ezg a day, and the money you'll get for what she will 
lay in six weeks will make disturbance enough.” 

* All right, pa,” sald Fritz. ‘‘I know her eggs, and 
I'll see that none of them get away.” 

My eggs, if I do say it, are not hard to distinguish 
from common eggs—they are 80 much larger, smoother, 
and whiter, and more stylish in every way. 

After Fritz’s father had gone, Fritz safd to me: 

** Now, old Mayblosscm, you just want to goin for 
all you’re worth. Anegg a day ‘{s the contract, and 
you'll keep it, too, if there is a spark of patriotism in 
your speckled breast, for all my Fourth of July fun 
must come out of you. See here, Madam !” 

With that he took around, red thing out of his pocket, 
and a little stick of wood that made a funny nolse, and, 
after holding them together a minute, he threw the 
round, red thing down in front of me. 

““There !” he said. ‘‘ You’ve got to hatch out my 
fire-crackers, and there’s a sample copy for you to work 
by !” 

I didn’t understand at all what he meant. I thought 
it was a new kind of a red worm, and I was just about 
to get a good taste of {t when—sizzle /—nano !—It went, 
making the awfulest noise you ever heard. I was 
stunned and blinded for a moment, and thought I 
would never hear or see again. Then I gave a cry and 
flew up on the fence. Fritz just stood there and laughed 
at my fright, till I thought he, too, would burst up ina 
noise and small pleces like the red worm that he called 
a fire-cracker. After he had got so he could speak 
again, and as he was going off, he sald : 

‘* Just remember that every egg you lay, Dame Part- 
lett, will have a whole bunch of fire-crackers like that 
in it !” 

Perhaps you can imagine what a state of mind I 
was in. Could it be possible that my eggs would con- 
tain such dreadful things as that? But I jad to lay, 
and take the chances, although for the first few days I 
cut and run the instant the egg was in the nest, for fear 
something dreadful would happen. Fritz was near by 
every time, and he grabbed the egg and ran off with it 
as soon as ever I left it. Possibly he, too, was afraid 
fire-crackers would come out of the eggs before he 
could get them to his hen-house with the green blinds. 

After awhile, when I found that nothing unusual hap- 
pened to my eggs, I felt it was my duty to raise a family 
of chickens. If there is anything sweeter and dearer 
than a nestful of baby chickens, I don’t know where 
you will find it. Other hens in my own coop were 
bringing up the loveliest families—why shouldn’t I ? So 
ene day I just said I would. The first thing was to 
find a place where that awful boy couldn't get at it. I 
found the nicest spot for a nest right under the stable, 
where the straw and chaff had sifted down through. 
Then I went to work to fill it with eggs. I had much 
trouble to keep out of the way of Fritz, and every time 





he saw me and found there was no egg in my old nest, 


he sald things that I did not understand, and I think it 
was probably more comfortable for me that I did not. 
At last I had my nest full of the most beautiful eggs, 
and then I determined to stay right with them all the 
time till I should hear my babies peep thelr first little 
peep. Two or three times the thought came to me, 
‘“‘ What if they should really hatch out frightful things 
like the one Fritz threw at me?” But I couldn’t 
believe it possible that my eggs would have so little 
respect for their mother as to do that. 

The second day that I stayed with my nestful of 
eges, I had to leave fora few minutes to get a drink 
and a bite to eat. While I was out in the yard, who 
should I see but Fritz poking around in a way that 
made me nervous. As soon as I thought he was not 
looking I hurried into the hole that led to my nest, 
but when I got there what do you suppose I found? 
Fritz had lifted up a plank right over the nest, and was 
taking out the precious eggs. 

‘‘Ah, ha, Mistress Sly !” he sald. ‘‘ Thought you’d 
cheat me out of a dozen eggs, did you? But I caught 
you just in time to save them—five times twelve are 
sixty—a dozen bunches of fire-crackers in one nest! 
Ain’t you just patriotic, though! I'll show you to 
morrow what Fourth of July means, just to pay up for 
sneaking !” 

If I had not been so distressed at the robbery of my 
nest, I should have thought more of his threat, although, 
of course, I could only guess what he intended to do. 

The next morning I was walking around, broken 
hearted, when Fritz and several other boys came to the 
barnyard, where I was talking with the other Jadies and 
gentlemen of my acquaintance. 

‘There |” sald Fritz—‘‘there’s the old hen that laid 
my Fourth of July. I got over two dollars for her eggs. 
She tried to hide away a dozen, but I found them yes 
terday, and so was sixty cents ahead. She didn’t know 
they were loaded with fire-crackers |” 

With that they all laughed. 

‘* Now let’s let her see what her eggs hatched out for 
me !” 

And with that Fritz and the other boys began to throw 
at us those little red worms that went sizzle !|—Bane! 
until I thought we would all die of fright. I soon 
found a safe place under the shed, where I stayed till 
the boys had gone. But I shall never be thankful 
enough that Fritz took those eggs from my nest before 
they hatched ; for if they had gone s/zzle/—nane !|— 
while I was covering them, where would I have been 
now ? 





WRECKS ON THE SHORE. 
aa. 
By Ouive THORNE MILLER. 


QUEER LITTLE HOMES. 


NE may often pick up on the beach shells covered 

with white tubes, some very small, lying flat on 

the shell, and fastened closely to {t, and others standing 

up, bent and twisted together ; one group no bigger than 

knitting-needles, and another the size of slate-pencils. 

These are empty houses of various little sea worms, al! 
of them curious, and many of them beautiful. 

Take one of the Jarge ones, for instance—a mass of 
snowy-white tubes. That was once a flourishing Serpula 
village. Each droll little house had its owner; and 
when they all sat in their front doors, as they did most 
of the time, the settlement looked likea bunch of strange 
flowers, 80 gay in coloring and so graceful in shape, 

If you look at them closely you will see that each 
tube began about the size of a bit of thread, and rapidly 
grew larger, till it became as big as a slate-pencil. The 
thread part was the baby home of the serpula, and as 
he outgrew his quarters he built larger and larger, room 
after room, always just the size of his body. When he 
was grown up, you see, he lived in a very long house, of 
many rooms, placed end to end ; and, though his body 
was not more than an {inch long, his house was much 
longer. 

Nothing could be prettier than this little village when 
the inhabitants were alive. It looked—as I said—like a 
bouquet of flowers of most brillfant colors, each flower 
funnel-shaped, something like a morning-glory, and 
made up of many very narrow petals in two rows, and 
the petals of each one moving a little, s0 as to senda 
current of water down into the funnel. What were they 
doing ? Why, eating, breathing, and cleaning house, all 
at the same time. 

What I called petals are really the gill-tufts, or breath- 
ing organs, of the creature, and they must move about 
or the owner would die. Their movement makes a little 
current down through the mouth, and, the sea water 
being full of tiny atoms, the little fellow easily gets all 
he wants to eat as it runs through ; then the water passes 
on Into the empty rooms behind the owner, hits against 
the back wall of the house, and pours out again around 
his neck with so much force that it does the work of 





scrubbing-brush and mop, and leaves it all clean and 
nice, Ateurloys life, isn’t it ? 
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But if you were looking at a living village of this sort, 
and the villagers happened to notice you, there would 
be a flash, a slamming of doors, and everybody safe and 
sound in his own house, and the village looking as 
deserted as it does now, when everybody is dead and 
gone. It seems strange that a little fellow only an inch 
Jong, and a worm at that, can move so quickly ; but 
when you know that he has several hundred hooks with 
which to pull himself indoors, you will not be surprised. 

The front door I spoke of is not shaped like our doors, 
and hung on hinges ; it is more like a cork, fastened by 
a horny thread. When open, it hangs down one side ; 
but when the owner desires to close it, it draws in like 
the cork to a bottle, fitting perfectly, and held tightly 
from within. It is a beautiful object—fiuted and deco- 
rated and colored like the beautiful fower-shaped animal 
itself. 

When the serpula wants to come out, he opens the 
door and slowly makes his appearance. The hooks that 
pull him in are of no use in this case; he has to have 
pushing poles to get out with ; and he is well supplied, 
for down each side is a row of knob: called foot-warts, 
and from each one he can thrust out twenty or thirty 
long, slender, horny rods, with teeth on the edges, which 
are the best possible things to help him out. 

Another little group of these tube cottages may be the 
village of Sabellas, which build their houses out of par- 
ticles of sand. The sabella has been caught in the act 
of building, and closely watched by an English natural- 
ist—Mr. Gosse—so we know just how he does it. Of 
course he {s so small that all this spying was through a 
microscope. The beautiful colored petals of this living 
flower, which looks like a pink—or, to speak properly, 
the filaments of the gill-tufts—are not flat, as they look, 
but grooved on one side. When the sabella wants to 
enlarge his house one of these filaments bends over till 
it reaches the mud or sand on the bottom, and takes up 
a tiny bit as handily as if it had fingers. The filament 
then straightens up, and the bit of mud runs down the 
groove to a pair of delicate, hand-like organs, which 
take the material, place it on the edge of the tube where 
it is needed, mold it to shape, and smooth both sides. 
At the same time there comes from some part—perhaps 
those very hands—a sort of natural glue, which fastens 
the bit in place and holds it firmly. Thus the little inch- 
long worm builds the house which is so pretty and odd 
when you find it among the wrecks of the shore. 








TALKS ABOUT THE LAW. 


By ExizaAneta REEVES 


“Thou shalt have none other gods before me.” 


HERE was once a little girl who sat by her mother 

trying to study the first commandment, which was 

her Sunday-school lesson, but she could make nothing 

out of it; and her mother, being a very wise woman, 

always told her to study by Aerself first, and only ask 

help after she had learned all that she could in thst way. 
‘« What troubles you, Mamte ?” asked her mother. 

‘*Oh, this horrid lesson, the first commandment! I 
asked papa last night what {t meant, and he sald it 
meant we shouldn't love anybody better than God, and 
I’ve been trying ever so long to make myself believe 
I did love God better than I loved you and papa, but, 
mamma, I do not, and it’s no use trying to think I do; 
so I'll just put the old lesson away.” 

The mother said nothing, but an hour or two after- 
ward she said to Mamie: ‘‘I wish you would bring me 
that vase you broke yesterday ; I want to see whether I 
can mend it or not.” The little girl went very quickly to 
get the vase for her mother, for it was one her father had 
prized very highly, and by accident Mamie had broken 
it the day before. When she brought it, her mother 
looked at it very closely, and then took from a drawer 
a bottle of cement and began putting the pleces to- 
gether. Mamie watched her mother with great anxiety, 
for she would have given almost anything to have had 
the vase whole again. The last piece was put in, and 
the vase was left for the cement to harden. After 
luncheon, Mamie and her mother came back and found 
it could be lifted easily without coming apart. Mamie 
clapped her hands with joy, for no one could notice 
that it had been broken, except for a little streak of 
cement which had hardened on the outside, 

** Now, Mamie,” said her mamma, ‘‘if papa notices 
that little streak, no doubt he will ask who has broken 
the vase ; and if he does, I wish you to tell him it hasn’t 
been broken at all; that you saw that streak when he 
first brought it home.” 

‘Oh, mamma! what do you mean ?” 

«* Just what I say: tell your papa exactly what I have 
told you.” 

‘* But, mamma, I cannot do that.” 

‘* What do you mean, Mamie? You cannot do as I 
tell you? It is a strange kind of love you have for 
your mother, to disobey her! Go, directly your father 
comeg in, snd do as I say, if he says anything ahout 
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‘*But, mamma, it would be a Jie.” 

‘* Well, what if itis? If you love your mother, and 
she tells you to do any wrong, pray tell me why you 
cannot do it ?” 

‘‘Why, mamma, because—be—because.” 

** Well, why ?” 

‘* Be—because God says we must not.” 

‘Oh! then you do love God better than father or 
mother ?” 

‘Oh, mamma!” said Mamie, ‘‘! see now—trying to 
do right is loving God best !” 








ALICE’S MARMALADE. 


HE warm, pleasant sunsbine of this June day made 
even tue prosaic street of the city poetic, and 
charmed out-of-doors the most persistent stay-at-home. 

Alice Eaton was busily at work in the back basement, 
singing gayly, with no longings for the outdoor beau 
ties, This was not because she did not have a strong 
love of nature, but because she had a stronger love for 
home and its circle. She was a slight girl of twenty, 
with no beauty to recommend her to the notice of a 
stranger, except a voice tuned to the key of love that 
would hold the attention, but the commonplace appear- 
ance of the owner would dispel any romantic ideals 
aroused by the winning tones. Nothing in Alice Eaton 
suggested the heroine, but she was one, of the highest 
type, as you will say when you bear her story. Her first 
recollections of a home were of a lovely stone house 
standing in a park of beautiful trees and Jawns, dainty 
and elegant surroundings, well-trained servants, horses 
and carriages, and all that goes to make life charming, 
when to it are added culture and refinement and a deep 
affection based on the highest Christian and mcral prin 
ciples. No change came to her until her eighteenth year. 
She scarcely knew there was such a thing as money, or 
that lives were limited and burdened for want of it. 

In one week a complete change: her father was 
ruined by the dishonesty of trusted employees ; her 
home was given up, and a few weeks found the famlly, 
consisting of the father, mother, two brothers, and a 
sister younger than Alice, settled in a cottage !n a small 
village miles away from their former home. The 
family were dependent on a small income derived from 
the remnant of the mother’s fortune. This was but a 
fraction of the amount to which they were eccustomed. 
In a short time another change was made to a less desir- 
able Jocation in a city where the boys would find em- 
ploymentand Alice might be able to get small pupils. The 
boys were successful, but Alice found the market over- 
stocked with young girls anxious to teach small children, 
and she soon discovered that a knowledge of the kinder- 
garten system was an absolute necessity to obtain pupils. 
This she did not have, and had no means of acquiring. 
She became almost discouraged with the struggle. 

Her mother, never very strong, gave evidence of 
breaking down under the strain imposed upun her by the 
limited means of the family and the effect of their mis- 
fortune on her husband’s mind. He saw no peuce, be- 
cause he blamed himself for his misfortune, saying over 
and over to his wife, ‘‘ Margaret, if I had been trained 
to my business in life as you were to yours, this would 
never have come. It was due to ignorance.”’ No love, 
no argument, could change this feeling, which deepened 
the cloud that shadowed the home. 

Alice had been trained by her mother to a knowledge 
of all departments of household work. She had rebelled 
against this, as none of her school friends were required 
to do any household work. Many times these proposed 
duties had interfered with her girlish pleasures, and she 
felt even now that her time might have been better 
employed. 

One day she came in from a call with both cheeks 
shining, her breath coming and going quickly, anda 
large brown paper parcel in her hand. 

‘* Why, Alice, what is the matter? What have you 
got ?” 

‘«The key to unlock the gold mine, mamma !” 

‘* What do you mean, child ?” 

“‘T went out, you know, to get away from myself 
and my wicked thoughts. As I passed along the street I 
decided to call on Nelly White. She was not at home, 
but Mrs. White insisted on my going upstairs. I found 
her almost buried under a pile of sewing, and worrying 
because she was not able to send some delicacy to Mr. 
Hatfield, who, you know, is quite ill at his boarding- 
house. Mamma, } thought of ny marmalade, and said : 
‘Mrs, White, I'll make some orange marmalade if you 
will furnish the materials.’ She looked perfectly 
delighted. And here I am, ready for work.” 

“It was very kind to offer, Alice; but I fail to see 
why you are so excited.” 

‘* Why, you precious, stupid mammy, I mean this to 
be the first step to my business life! When I take the 
marmalade to Mrs. White I shall tell her that, if she is 
suited, I would be very grateful if she would recommend 
me to her friends. You know! can do all kinds of pre- 
serves and pickles, and my canned frij!t pannot he beaten, 











and as for cake, it’s literally angels’ food,” and Alice flung 
both arms around her mother’s neck. 

**My child, not a cook !” 

‘* Why not, dearest? Surely, mamma, anything is 
better than this horrible struggle. I am really shabby . 
Helen wiil soon be kept from school, unless she can 
have new shoes ; and, mamma, I know that you have 
been forced to stay in for other reasons than because 
you were tired. Iam not blind, mamma, dear,” and a 
tremble crept into the Joving voice. As if to hide it, 
Alice jumped up, and began tossing the oranges from 
hand to hand. 

** You see, mammy,” she said, ‘I shall really make 
these gold, and by the same magic make apples silver, 
and you shall ride in your coach.” 

‘* My brave, true girlle! Come, dear, I’!] help.” In 
a little time the marmalade was ready, and proved to be 
a great success. Mrs. White was delighted at Alice’s 
success, though greatly surprised at her reque-t that 
she should recommend her to her friend as one capable 
of making all kinds of preserves, jellies, pickles, canned 
fruits, and cake. 

The first orders came in on note-psper, and her patrons 
tried to ignore the fact of having had money transactions 
with her when they met her. But Alice had too much 
honest pride to allow this attitude, and surprised her 
friends by the cool, dignified way in which she referred 
to her business. In alittle while she gave her friends her 
business cards, on which were a list of her prices, with 
the request that they circulate them and recommend her 
work. 

Orders began to come in, and she realized a little of 
the success of which she had been dreaming. It still 
requires close economy to Jive within the income of the 
family from all sources. Alice knows that her success 
depends on doing her work in the very best manner, 
and at fair prices. She does not allow the generosity of 
her friends to assert itself by paying her more than her 
work {s worth. By this method she keeps their respect 
as well as her own. Her home duties are such that she 
could not give all her time to any outside work. This 
that she has undertaken gives time and opportunity to be 
all that her home duties demand. Is it easy ? No. Many 
times she stands flushed and tired over the stove when 
her heart cries out after fresh air and sunshine. But 
one Jook at the changed faces of her father and mother, 
and the consclousness of how much she has lightened 
their burdens, reconciles her to the petty trial her work 
demands in comparison with its compensations. 


NEW BOOKS. 


VV HEN the boys and girls who read The Christian 

‘:nfon take up this number of the paper their 
summer vacation will have begun. The first weeks will 
be enjoyed because of the novelty of the change, but 
long before vacation is over they will have become tired 
of idleness, 

Many children will spend their vacation in the same 
place they have spent the rest of the year. In their 
surroundings there will be no change, and the hours and 
days will drag slowly unless they are wise enough to 
begin very early in the vacation some regular work. 
What it shall be they must decide. If they are back- 
ward in their studies, would {it not be wise to arrange 
one hour in the day in which all their attention will be 
given to school books ? If there is any subject that in 
terests them more than another, the vacation days are 
just the days to give to that work or study extra hours, 
These are the days to keep your eyes open to see the 
things about you. During the school year all your 
attention is, or should be, given to school work, and you 
study books more than nature. Now, let the trees, the 
flowers, the grass, the birds, the seashore, be your teach- 
ers, if possible. Botany, and books written about out- 
door life, should be your companions, for at least part of 
the day. 

Find some work to do in or about your home that 
will relieve the burden from some one else for at least 
the vacation day. 

Spend your time so that when the school bell rings in 
September you will begin the new school year with the 
consciousness that you have learned more, been more 
useful and more helpful, than ever before in your life. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


HIS is the whole of righteousness—to be unselfish, 
to obey reason, and to love beauty. 











What fs right I know not. But well I know what fs 
wrong ; what is hurtful neither to thy fellow creatures 
nor to thyself—surely this is not wrong. 





The envious, by their envy, recognize their infertority; 
the appreciative, by their appreciation, recognize their 
equality ; but the forgiving, by their forgiveness, show 
tuetir superiority. 


ee ee 


To make a quarrel needs indeed, two; but to make 
peace needs only one 
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SuNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
DEATH OF LAZARUS. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for July 1, 1886. ] 


John xi., 1-16. Revised Version. 

Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany, of the vil- 
lage of Mary and her sister Martha. And it was that Mary 
which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick. The sisters 
therefore sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick. But when Jesus heard it, he said, This sickness 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus. When therefore he heard that he was sick, 
he abode at that time two days in the place where he was. Then 
after this he saith to the disciples, Let us go into Judza again. 
The disciples say unto him, Rabbi, the Jews were but now seek- 
ing to stone thee; and goest thou thither again? Jesus an- 
swered, Are there net twelve hours in the day? If a man walk 
in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this 
world. But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because 
the light is notin him. These things spake he: and after this 
he saith unto them, Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I 
go, that I may awake him out of sleep. The disciples therefore 
said unto him, Lord, if he is fallen asieep, he will recover. Now 
Jesus had spoken of his death: but they thought that he spake 
of taking restin sleep. Then Jesus therefore said unto them 
plainly, Lazarus is dead. And I am giad for your sakes that I 
was not there, to the intent ye may believe; nevertheless let us 
go unto him. Thomas therefore, who is called Didymus, said 
unto his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with 
him. 





1-4, Bethany, a village on the eastern slope of the Mount 
of Olives, about two miles southeast of Jerusalem ; its 
present name, derived from Lazarus, is El-Azarieh.—Mary 
and her sister Martha. There is no reason for identifying 
this Mary with Mary Magdalene, or the anointing referred 
to with that described in Luke vii., 36-50. For incidents 
throwing light on the two sisters, see Luke x., 38-42, and 
John xii., 1-8.—ile whom thou lovest. Possibly this phrase 
has given rise tothe conjecture which identifies Lazarus 
with the rich young ruler described in Matt. xix., 16-22. 
There is little else to warrant this hypothesis.—Js not unto 
death. That is, has not death for its object, but the mant- 
festation of the glory of God. 

5-10. Jesus loved Martha, This statement prevents us 
from falling into the error of supposing that Christ’s delay 
was due to indifference or carelessness.— ie abode two days 
still in the same place. The reason for this delay is not 
stated, but we may reasonably suppose that there was some 
necessity for it in connection with his work.— The Jews of 
laie sought to stone thee. By the Jews are meant here the 
inhabitants of Judea. The reference is to the events re- 
ferred to in John vili., 59,and John x., 31.—Are there not 
twelve hours in the day? etc. (Compare 1 John i., 5-7.) 
God has appointed the hours of service forevery man. He 
who walks in the path of duty cannot stumble; no harm 
will come to him ; he cannot die till the time for his ap- 
pointed death has arrived. But if a man walk withoui 
God, he walks in darkness, and is always liable to stumble 
and fall. 

11-16, After that. That is, some time after, an interval 
having meantime elapsed.—Our friend Lazarus sleepeth. 
Sleep is a common metaphor of death both in the Old and 
the New Testament. The disciples take Christ literally. 
There is nothing extraordinary in this fact.—JZ am glad for 
your sakes that I was not there. These words are inter- 
preted by the subsequent events, but they must have 
seemed enigmatical to the disciples.— That we may dre with 
him. That is, with Christ. Thomas did not believe that 
Christ could go with safety into Judea again, but was will- 
ing to accompany him even to the death. 








DEATH. 


By Lyman ABBOTT, 


BOUT two miles east of Jerusalem, on the road to 
Jericho, still lie the ruins of the little hamlet of 
Bethany. The village is forever sacred to the Christian 
heart as the chosen home of Jesus during his tempesta- 
ous life in Judea. Embowered in fruity vegetation that 
gave it its name, ‘‘ The House of Dates,” and shut out 
from the busy city by the mountainous wall of Olivet, 
cn whose eastern slope it lies, it was doubtless once, 
though it be not now, “‘ the perfection of retirement and 
repose,” ‘‘ of seclusion and lovely peace.” 

Here was the house of Martha and Mary, and their 
brother Lazarus. They were a family of wealth and 
social distinction ; owned their house ; esteemed three 
hundred dollars’ worth of ointment not too costly a token 
of honor to pay to Jesus ;’ had their family tomb in their 
garden, as did all the wealthier classes. Phartsees in 
faith, they belonged to the more enlightened and liberal 
of that party. They possessed many distingu'shed 
friends among that class in Jerusalem. But neither 
party friendships nor party prejudices were able to keep 
them from Christ. How and where they first learned of 
him we do not know. How far Lszarus accepted him 
does net appear. But the sisters openly enrc lied them- 
selves among his disciples. Twice, at least, they made 
entertainments for him.? During hislast stay at Jeru- 
salem, jus} before his crucifixion, when the Pharisees 
were plotting his destruction, and the city was not safe 
for him, they received him nightly to their house. 
Much has been eald, and truthfully, of Christ’s friend- 


+ Jobp aif., 5. 


2 John xii., 1, 2.; Luke x., 36-42, 





ship for publicans and sinners. He went in unto them 
and ate with them. He never, so far as we know, de- 
clined their invitations ; never, certainly, because they 
were not of his sect or social standing. Yet this was not 
becausé he was insensitive. It was not because he vol- 
untarily chose such for his congenial companions. He 
did not disesteem wealth and refined and social culture. 
When his work was over, he sought his rest in the home 
of Martha and Mary. 

There are indications that it was a true home. 
Sweeter than the fragrance of its garden flowers was the 
aroma of love that filled this quiet home circle. Richer 
than its wealth were its heart treasures. These sisters 
and their brother were tenderly attached to each other. 
Their affections flowed out unselfishly toward Jesus. 
The quiet simplicity of their love, and the willing service 
of their hands, unambitfous of honors in his expected 
kingdom, drew Jesus to them. He loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus. The sacred quiet of their home 
made it a place always dearto him. The family had 
already knowa bitter affliction. The mother was dead 
—perhaps long dead. Fcr years, how many appears 
not, these sisters had known the sad meaning of a 
motheiless home. The father had been striken with 
that most dreadful of all diseases, leprosy." With inex- 
pressible solicitude the sisters had watched its gradual 
developments. Bitterly had they fought against the 
dread conviction deepening in their mind. Reluctantly 
had they at length acknowledged what they had long 
striven to conceal, first from themselves, then from all 
others. The priest of God had pronounced the curse of 
God upon him. Society had echoed this solemn male- 
diction. The funeral service had been read over his yet 
living frame, and he had gone forth from his home an 
outcast, to be seen and known no more—worse than 
dead ; for never, to their ears, from the desert where he 
must hereafter hide himself, would come back the word 
when Death, the only physician which could now re 
lieve, released him from his living entombment. And 
Martha, and Mary, and their brother Lazarus were left 
an orphaned famlly—alone. 

Ono Lazarus these sorrowful sisters thenceforth 
lavished their whole womanly affections, To them he 
was in the place of father, son, brother, husband. Their 
only brother, he was the stay of the house. By him 
alone could the family name be preserved and perpet- 
uated. A younger brother, he had been the object of 
their almost mother’s care—had received an almost 
mother’s love. When sickness laid its hand upon him 
their hearts thrilled with pecullar solicitude. The very 
depth of their love added polgnancy to their fears, They 
tent in haste to Jesus for succor. If, as is probable, 
he was now at the ford of Bethabara, he was 
less than a day’s journey distant; but disease out- 
stripped their messenger: before the word reached 
Jesus, Lazarus was dead. When the messenger re- 
turned, he brought not Jesus with him. Instead, he 
brought anenigmatical reply. This disease, Jesus said, 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God. The facts 
seemed to belie the message. Lazarus was already dead. 
Of this contradiction the sisters’ perplexed fatth could 
make nothing. Anxiously they awaited Christ’s coming 
—anxiously, but in vain. He who was quick to answer 
every other call seemed indifferent to theirs.* 

Here the lesson appointed for to-day leaves us; in a 
home which death has entered, but to which no Divine 
Comforter has come. And yet it was not a Christless 
home. It bad been consecrated to Christ ; it had known 
him in joy ; it had befriended him in health; but it was 
left by him in loneliness when death came. It had loved 
him, and in the time of its need it sought for him ; and 
yet it seemed to be deserted by him. It is not an un- 
common experience. Every pastor Las entered just such 
a Bethany home as this; every pastor has had to meet 
the cry of a Martha and a Mary, wondering why the 
God whom they loved and served and trusted had left 
them a prey to death and sorrow. Thecry of Mary and 
Martha to their Lord, ‘If thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died,” is reechoed in innumerable 
homes. 

The visitor to the Watts collection in New York last year 
will not readily forget the wonderful picture of ‘‘Love 
and Death :” Death, not hateful, cold, or unsympathetic, 
but forced onward as by an irresistible fate, pressing 
upon the door, while Life, pushed back upon the crushed 
flowers growing about him, in vain endeavors, with up- 
raised hand and pitiful glances, to stay Death’s progress. 
In such an hour it seems to us as though Christ had 
refused us his help, and sometimes, too, as though he 
refused us even his sympathy and his presence. The 
first effect of grief is often to banish from the soul the 
power of receiving comfort even from a Divine Helper. 
Christ seems to tarry while the crape hangs on the door 
and the couch is empty, and the hearts send out their 
prayers for him, and still he tarries and comes not, and 
the prayer of the soul is turned to a reproachful cry, 
‘* Will the Lord cast off forever ? and wili he be favor- 


1 Compare Matt. xivi., 6; Mark xiv., 8, with John xii, 1-7, 
21 copy this description of the death of Lazarus from my 
“ Life of Christ” (Harper & Bros.). 





able no more? Is his mercy clean gone forever more ? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? hath he in anger 
shut up his tender mercies ?” 

To the home thus sitting in the valley of the shadow 
of death it is idle to speak words of consolation. 
But while yet we are well and strong and happy we may 
forecast the future, and prepare for the approach of the 
dread visitor who sooner or later comes to every house- 
hold. We may reinind ourselves now that because 
Christ is not visible it does not follow that he 1s absent, 
nor because he tarrles that he does not care. Sickness 
is not unto death, death itself is not unto death ; death 
is not the end and object of dying ; but for the glory of 
God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby. 
‘* Blessed be God,” cries Paul, ‘‘even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort ; who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that 
we may be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God.”! Wecannot guide others in paths which 
we have not traversed; we cannot comfort others if 
we have never known need of comfort ourselves ; we 
cannot sing to others a song in the night which we have 
never learned ourselves ; we cannot teach others how 
patiently to watch for the Lord as they that watch for 
the morning, if we have never known ourselves the ex- 
perience of the night of darkness from which God 
seemed to absent himself, and never learned how to look 
patiently out of the casement to see the darkness of the 
night turn into the gray dawn of the morning. 

This is a lesson which can only be fully learned in 
the school of experience. Yet surely we may get some 
hint of it from the experience of another ; and the story 
of Martha and Mary, with their answered prayers, their 
uncomforted tears, and their delaying Lord, may do 
something to prepare us, not only to rest in the Lord, but 
also to wait patiently for him when our night of weep- 
ing comes, and our tears and our outcries seem for the 
time to bring no Christ to our rescue. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SORROW AT BETHANY. 


By Emity Hountincton MILuer. 


HE Friends of Jesus. About two miles from Jeru- 
salem was a little village where Jesus loved to go. 
This village was called Bethany, and in one of its pleas- 
ant homes lived three of the Lord’s dear friends—Martha 
and Mary, and their brother Lazarus. Martha scems to 
have been the oldest, and probably Lazarus was the 
youngest. They were very happy together, and were 
always glad to welcome Jesus to their home, to give him 
the best of everything, and to listen to the precious words 
he spoke. They all loved Jesus, and the Bible tells us, 
«« Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and Lazarus.” But 
he could not stay and rest with these friends; he went 
about, weary and hungry, doing his blessed work, and 
trying to help those who persecuted and hated him. 

Trouble at Bethany. Couid any trouble or sorrow 
come to those whom Jesus loved so well ? Yes; trouble 
came to them just as it comes now to every one. Jesus 
told his disciples : ‘‘ In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion, but in me ye shall have peace.” Trouble came to 
the home in Bethany. Lazarus fell sick, and Jesus was 
far away in the wilderness beyond Jordan, teaching 
great multitudes who came to hear him, and healing 
them of their diseases. 

The Message to Jesus, The sisters of Lazarus knew 
where to goin trouble. They sent a message to Jesus to 
tell him sbout it. They did not say, ‘‘ Lord, come 
quickly, for Lazarus is sick, and we want you to heal 
him.” They sent just such a message as you would 
send to your dear mother. They sent word, ‘‘ Lord, 
behold he whom thou lovest is sick ;” asif they knew 
they did not need to ask for anything, because this lov- 
ing friend would surely do the best he could for them. 

The Answer of Jesus. Jesus said, ‘‘ This sickness {s 
not unto death, but for the glory of God.” And the 
messenger supposed he meant that Lazarus should not 
die. But when he got back to Bethany he found that 
Lazarus was already dead. His body was wrapped in 
grave-clothes and laid away in a tomb, cut like a cave 
in the rocks. Mary and Martha were weeping, and say- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, if Jesus had only been here, our brother 
would not have died.” When the messenger told them 
what Jesus had sald, they did not understand it, but they 
kept the words in their hearts, and wondered if it could 
be possible that even yet their brother might be given 
back to them. So they waited and wept and wondered 
for four long days, and still Jesus did not come. 

The Helper Coming. Had Jesus forgotten his friends ? 
Not fora minute. He saw all that happened to them, 
and his loving heart ached for them ; but he knew just 
the right time to help them. He waited two days in the 
wilderness, going on with his dally work. Then he sald 
to his disciples, ‘‘ Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep.” 
Jesus meant the sleep of death ; but the disciples thought 


12 Cor. L., 3, 4. 
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he meant taking rest in sleep, so they answered, ‘‘ Lord, 
if.he is fallen asleep he wi!] recover.” 

So Jesus told them pla'nly, ‘‘ Lazarus is dead, and I 
am glad for your sakes I was not there, so that ye may 
belfeve. Let us go unto him.” 

Jesus had come away into the desert because the 
Jews wanted to kill him; and now, when the disci- 
ples heard him say, ‘‘ Let us go into Judea again,” they 
sald, ‘‘ Master, the Jews of late sought to stone thee, 
and goest thou thither again?” But Thomas, one 
of the disciples, was willing to go with Jesus into any 
danger, 80 he turned to his companions and sald, ‘‘ Let 
us also go, that we may die with him.” Then they set 
out on the way back to Bethany. It took them more 
than two days to get there, and all the way the disciples 
must have been thinking of what Jesus had said: ‘* Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go that 1 may awake him 
out of his sleep.” Did he really mean to call this dead 
man back to life after so many days? Surely, if he did, 
even the scribes and Pharisees must belleve on him, and 
every one would see that he was indeed the Son of God. 

News from the Ilelper. Wherever Jesus went, 8 multi- 
tude followed him ; and now, as he came toward Beth- 
any, the tidings went before, ‘‘ Jesus is coming!” and 
people went out to meet him, and carried out their sick 
to be healed. The tidings came to Mary and Martha as 
they sat weeping in the house with their friends about 
them. Mary only thought, ‘‘Ab, it is too late now ! 
Lazarus has been buried four days.” And 80 she sat 
still in the house. But Martha remembered those strange 
words spoken to the messenger : ‘‘ This sickness {s not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be glorified thereby.” Who could tell what 
Jesus would even yet do? At least, she would go 
and meet him. So she went out of the town to meet 
Jesus—for he had not yet come in—and told him all her 
rorrow and all her distress because the Jews had driven 
him away, £o that he could not be there to save her 
brother. Was it really too late for Jesus to help ? 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN, 


OME people think well of women, but appear to 

belleve they should be set in glass cases or be used 
as dressmakers’ models. I know of excellent men who 
heave sighs from the bottom of their breasts because 
women are cutting such a tremendous figure, not only 
in modern society, but in modern professional and busi 
ness life. In my town a woman is actually the smart- 
est dry-goods dealer on the street, and she has had the 
effrontery to get rich; while in my prayer-meeting 
one of the most sensible talkers is a certain woman 
whose name is Mary. Why is it, when a woman is 
backward, everybody calls it modesty, while, when a 
man is backward, folks suspect it is for want of brains ? 
I like modesty in man or woman; but modesty must 
bear in mind the best of the Temple was deliberately 
turned over to tatters, and that duty is not learned in 
books of etiquette. Some people think more of the 
alabaster box than they do of the ointment. You can 
easily recruit a brigade of brigadier-generals when you 
have to get privates by draft and bounty. Devotion 
never weaves illusion or claw-himmer coats, After 
Bull Run we hadn't much dress-parade. 


When we are in trouble there are some persons whom 
we call on first, and others whom we call on last, and 
others yet whom, with the best of intentions, we would 
expect to break our hearts if we did call on them. 
Some people are as much out of place at a sick-bed 
as a doctor is at a funeral. I think love is the 
most essential remedial agency. A very skillful physt- 
cian told me recently that he had more faith in excellent 


> nursing than in excellent medication. It was as natural 


for Mary to call Jesus to the bedside of Lazarus as it 
is for suffering to invoke love and for dying to in 
voke Him who gives as well as Him who takes away. 
When he whom thou lovest is sick, he whom he loves 
is nurse. Who bas been saved once, in next peril and 
stress will think first and call first for that same Re- 
deemer. Love hasa constant service by a telegraph 
and telephone that antedated modern sclence. Jesus 
was and is wonderful in his capacity to annihilate 
tlme and space. There is even something resem- 
bling this power in rare spirits who know things they 
never have learned, and read dispatches before they are 
sent. 


Sometimes precipitate kindness is unkindness. Some- 
times we are in too great a hurry, and our charity, our 
sympatby, or our activity is congestive. It isn’t the com. 
plaint that affects most of us, probably, but 1 know a good 
deal of charity only further impoverishes, a good deal 
of sympathy only further postpones self-rellance, and 
not a little activity turns out to be well-meant meddle 
semeness. Good judgment should walt on good im- 
pulse. It looked rather cruel, no doubt, for Jesus to 
wait a couple of days before answering the summons to 





‘what appeared to be duty, and he really did cause a 


very great deal of anxiety. But grace, like nature, is 





fertil!zed by tears. And much sorrow develops much 
riches in the kingdom of grace. The Lord measures 
love by chastening; and he who never inflicts pain 
never cures. Anesthetics are not divinely provided for 
in the amputations of human ties. The uses of sorrow 
are no mystery—the mystery is sorrow. 





When a great duty 1s before you, don’t be afraid of 
brickbats. If you want to die before your time, then 
shut yourself up in the house lest you catch cold, 
Death seems to court careful people. I notice folks 
who wrap their throats in flannel generally fetch on the 
bronchitis, Nature resents being babled. I know a 
man who is so afraid of being killed in a runaway accl- 
dent that he never rides. Last week I heard he was 
laid up by a sprained ankle. To rush blindly into dan- 
ger is as bad as to sacrifice everything else for what 
appears to be safety. Nobody lives longer than s threat- 
ened man, and it is astonishing how much lead {s wasted 
{n battle. I have in my collection of curlosities a chip 
hacked out of a tree at Chickamauga in which there are 
a dozen bullets. The man they were intended for is 
one of the leading manufacturers in Chattanooga ; but 
if he had trled to dodge those bullets, a tree might have 
been saved, but a man would have been lost. Jesus 
scorned the cowardly advice of his friends. 


Some folks think the minister has no right to have 
special friends, though tbey do not deny him the privi- 
lege of having special enemies. I know parishes which 
have been troubled about many things, one of these 
being that the parson called on Smithers oftener than on 
Smith. I don’t know whether the rest of the apostolic 
church begrudged Jesus the humble hospitalfties of 
Bethany, but it is barely possible there were folks who 
didn’t quite enjoy that Jesus should have special friends. 
A man who loves all creation on paper sometimes is very 
hatefulin fact. There are many humanitarlans who are 
not philanthropic. A man who {fs friendly will have 
special friends. It does not imply you are unfriendly 
to any because you like your apposite better than you 
do your opposite. A man who hasn’t some bosom 
friends, like John, isn’t like Jesus. The worst of it 1s, 
Jesus had some bosom enemies, But betrayal by a kiss 
{s betrayal because of the kiss. If you insist that your 
pastor and teacher be Messfanic in his denunciations as 
in his annunclations, do not deny him the blessings of 
confidences and of friendships ; for he will run against 
the kiss of Judas, and he will need the sheltering friend- 
ship of Lazarus’s house. You can love all men, but 
Lazarus’s household especially. 





There are as many degrees of bellef as there are of 
unbellef. The disciple rarely believes deeply until he 
has been deeply tested. We start out in the Christian 
life effervescent, emotionally aroused but oftentimes in- 
tellectually muddled. We assent to creeds that we have 
neither time nor talent to think out, some of which, it 
might seem, nobody was ever much concerned in think- 
ing out. Time passes. We learn daily of the doctrine 
by datly doing the will, and we do the will more clearly 
as doctrine is less suspended in subtlety. Jesus often 
allows dreadful things to happen to bring us to our 
senses. We need not only Christian development, we 
need the confidences which come of finding out that the 
author of Messfanic truth is a Divine Person whose 
power to. resurrect the entire manhood must be ex- 
perlenced to be comprehended. Next to being your. 
self resurrected is seelng a dead neighbor called to life. 
I remember a skeptical friend of mine, who had a hard- 
fisted neighbor, was converted to Christianity by seeing 
that hard-fisted neighbor brought into the Church and 
made over into a generous and public-spirited Christian. 
It is such resurrections as that which make even the 
disciples believe more deeply, while skeptics surrender. 





There {s something to mein honest skepticism and 
materialism which challenges admiration. I often see 
in such disciples the most painstaking pursuit of truth, 
the most conscientious loyalty to revelation in so far as 
it is made clear to them, a beauty of character, a breadth 
and charity, which some Christians of longer creeds 
might well imitate, I often wish their creed were as 
good 9s mine, and my life as good as theirs. 





Blessed are those who can appreciate spiritual evi- 
dences; but Thomas is not without blessing. The 
loyalty of this outspoken and questioning disciple to 
Jesus was not so gushing as Peter's ; it has not figured 
so conspicuously in eccles{astical history ; but it issignif- 
{cant that Thomas was a volunteer at the post of danger, 
was ready to die for his Master—which is one of the best 
signs of his ability to master death. 1 am frank to con- 
fess that I have no sympatby with those ultra-orthodox 
persons who are continually getting their breath to assail 
such men as Thomas, I believe that a man whose 
loyalty to God is so deep that he will die for that side of 
the sphere of truth that he sees, while he declines to call 
the dark side light because to him it is not light, deserves 
honor ; and I also believe that Thomas, who belleves a 
little, is better both in creed aud tp deed than the man, 





whatever his name, who can swallow any creed and 
scold those whose capacity for assent {s not hereditary. 
I honor any man who humbly holds all the truth that he 
can find—be it my view or another view—so be his con- 
duct in honor, in patience, in charity, in love, reminds 
me that if he basn’t made the acquaintance of the 
ecclesiastical Christ he has really made Him a friend 
who did much for their sakes that they might believe. 





But ‘or the sea man might never have discovered 
the rotundity of the earth He who first took the con- 
ceit out of theology was a sailor. We have since learned 
that there is only relativity in heat and cold; that 
there is no up or down, no upper or under, no higher or 
lower, and that light is made up, in part, of strands of 
darkness, which {s its genius and the real solar energy. 
And when we come to die, we see with amazement that 
what we thought to be death {fs only a process and a 
progression in life, and that dissolution is only a solu- 
tion. At the grave Caristianity stands assured, not in 
sight, but in the better evidence of perception. Seeing 
is not believing. The evidence of the unseen is faith. 
The kingdom of God cometh not by observation. The 
spiritual eye is a safer guide in this divine kingdom than 
the physical eye in this physical kingdom. We who 
follow Jesus with quickened faith and responsive per- 
ceptions are not in the swamps following the will o’-the- 
wisp. The certainties of faith have met tests as efficient 
as the certainties of sight. Among these certainties is 
the continuing miracle of life, victorious not only over 
death, but by the ald of death. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD.’ 
By tHe Rev. E. G. Roninson, D.D. 

“Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead?”’—Acts xxvi., 8. 

HE Christian world turns its thoughts this morn- 

ing to the rent tomb of Jesus and listens to the 
words, ‘‘ Ile is not here, but is risen.” On the truth of 
this declaration the Coristlan Church has now for more 
than elghteen centuries and a half rested its most cher- 
ished hopes. If Christ rose from the dead, the Church 
has said to hevself, then too shall we who have trusted 
in him also rise. 

But this expectation has by some been derided as 
vain and never to be realized. A resurrection from the 
dead has been sneered at asa “‘ possible hope for worms,” 
but never for men. The last vestige of ground for 
belfeving in it has of late years been claimed to have 
been dissipated forever. That Jesus should have risen 
from the dead has been declared to be incredible, and 
in itself impossible. Even some who profess and call 
themselves Christians have been disposed to account for 
his supposed resurrection on some other theory than 
that he did actually rise. They would hold fast to 
Christlanity as a rellgious philosophy, and as the highest 
and purest system of ethics that the world has yet 
known, but the historical records of the origin of Chris- 
tlanity and of the founding of the church they would 
accept only with such deductions as reason may sug- 
gest. The pertinency of the inquiry of the text was 
never greater than it is today. Let an answer to the 
inquiry be the subject of the present discourse. 

And in attempting an answer let us remember that 
all the materials for it must come primarily from the 
New Testament records, and that in these records the 
evidence of the resurrection of the race is all made to 
hinge on the fact of the resurrection of Christ. If he 
rose not, then there is not a trustworthy reason in the 
Scriptures for belfeving that any one of the race will 
ever rise. If his resurrection can be shown to have been 
& fact, ours can be shown to be assured, for he repeat- 
edly foretold his own and declared that of the race to 
be certain. The fulfillment of the first warrants our 
confidence in the fulfillment of the second. 

The first question before us, then, is, Did Christ actu- 
ally rise from the dead ? That he did rise there is not a 
shadow of doubt that every part of the New Testament 
either directly affirms or implies. Christ in his personal 
teachings, as reported in the Gospels, had repeatedly 
alluded to it as the one final and conclusive sign to be 
given of his Messiahship, though his Janguage at the time 
was wholly unintelligible to those who heard it. Each of 
the four Gospels gives with minuteness of detail its 
own account of the event. The Apostles are at special 
pains to declare their distinctive function to be that of 
witnesses of the resurrection of Carlst. The specific 
reason for the choice of Matthfas was that he had been 
a witness of it. On the recognition of it as an indubit- 
able fact everything that was said and done on the day 
of Pentecost was made to turn. Speak wherever and 
whenever the Apostles might, or write to whomsover 
they would, they never lost sight of it. With them it 
was the one fundamental fact that gave consistency and 
power to the whole Christian system. So indissoluble 
were the two ideas of Jesus and the resurrection in the 
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mind of the Apostle Paul, that he never could separate 
them. Begin with whatever thought he might, and 
speak to Greek philosophers or to Roman governors, he 
was sure in due course of thought to come to Jesus and 
the resurrection. So closely did he unite these twin 
thoughts in al] his addresses to the Athenians that they 
declared him to be a setter forth of two new deities. So 
uniformly and intimately were the two ideas always 
associated in his mind that his epistles, and almost 
every paragraph in them, would be pointless and un- 
meaning were you to eliminate from them the thought 
that the Christ whom he preached had returned in 
power and glory from the grave. And most amply in 
his first epistle to the Corlnthians does he justify his 
purpose to keep these thoughts ever united. If Christ 
was not raised from the dead, then, asserts the Apostle, 
Caristlanity as a religion is a delusion. It plants in the 
heart of man a hope never to be realized ; the Apostles 
were all false witnesses ; bellevers in Jesus Christ are 
of all men most pitiable. 

It certainly is a very remarkable alternative to which 
the Apostle thus commits us. The stake is a bold one. 
At first blush it seems needless]y venturesome and rash. 
Christianity as a system of ethics is pure, exalted, and 
exalting, and as a religious philosophy, even without 
the miraculous in its history, its spirit is civilizing 
and refining ; and why may we not cling to it, though 
we reject the resurrection as an incredible tale? The 
anewer to all this is easy. Take away our faith in the 

esurrection of Christ, and you take away our faith in 

m asa teacher of religion. Destroy the trustworthi- 

ess of his religion, and you effectually kill his ethics, 

or the roots of his ethics all Ife in the truths of his 
religion. As well expect a river to flow on when you 
have staunched all its springs and tributaries as to ex 
pect Christian living to be continued in the world when 
severed from the Christian records whence its daily 
nourishment is derived. The most fundamental fact 
of these records is the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. 

What, now, are the evidences on which this fact of 
the Scriptures may be accepted by us as having un- 
questionably occurred ? Why must we regard it as 
one of the most indubitable of realities ? Let us look at 
some of the reasons for so regarding it; and— 

First, Jet us notice the evidences on which the writers 
of the New Testament themselves relied. These con- 
sisted of the various appearances of Christ to his dis- 
clples after his return from the dead. To the Apostles 
he ‘‘ showed himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs.” Some critics find not less then 
eleven recorded appearances to various persons, besides 
his appearing to the persecuting Saul while on his way 
to Damascus. Five of these are said by the evangelists 
to have occurred on the very day of the resurrection : 
viz., tocertain women who were early at the sepulcher ; 
to Mary Magdalene ; to the two disciples who were on the 
way to Emmeus ; to Cephas or Peter ; and in the even 
ing to ten of the Apostles, Thomas being absent. One 
week later he showed himself to the eleven Apostles, 
Thomas being present ; then he was seen by seven of 
the Apostles by the Sea of Tiberias ; then ‘‘ by above 
five hundred brethren at once,” probably including the 
Apostles, on a mountain in Galilee ; then by James ; 
and, lastly, by all the Apostles when he was parted from 
them in tne ascension at Bethany. 

Now, from these eleven appearances, some twenty- 
three years after their occurrence, the Apostle Paul, in 
his first epistle to the Corinthians, selects six that had 
been made to persons who were then living. To Peter 
and James he appealed as living and accessible wit- 
nesses ; he had seen them at Jerusalem, and had doubt- 
less heard from their own lips their accounts of the 
resurrection and of the evidences of its reality. They 
could testify to what they had seen individually and in 
common with the other apostles. Of the five hundred 
who at one time had seen the risen Lord the greater 
part the Apostle affirmed to be still living, and they 
could be appealed to. The appeal could be easily made. 
Corinth at that time was not only the center of com- 
merce for all Greece, it was also a common resort for 
both Europeans and Asfatics. James could easily be 
reached at Jerusalem, and surely more than one of the 
survivors of the five hundred could be found by any 
intent upon finding them. But, added to all, Paul 
assures his readers that he had himself seen the risen 
Jesus. There is no evidence whatever that he had ever 
seen the living, earthly Jesus; but he had seen and 
spoken with the living and glorified Christ. He knew 
for himself, therefore, whereof he aflirmed when he 
declared him to have been raised from the dead. And 
if we here bear in mind that no writing, ancient or mod- 
ern, was ever more indubitably genuine and authentic 
than this First Epistle to the Corinthians, that no critic 
of any authority whatever has ventured to dispute its 
authorship or the purity of its text, then we shall see 
that the Pauline argument in support of the truth of 
the resurrection of Christ is as conclusive, and its 
evidential value as weighty, as any historica! evidence 
aver can, he, 





Again, on no other assumption than that of over- 
whelming conviction of its reality can we reasonably 
account for the complete and wonderful transformation 
undergone by the Apostles between the day of the cru- 
cifixion and the day of Pentecost. The transformation 
was twofold, pertaining to both their conceptions of the 
Messiah’s kingdom and the spirit and conduct which 
these convictions inspired. The crucifixion had been 
the annihilation of every hope centered by them in 
Jesus as the Messiah. Around him all their thoughts 
had revolved as the Restorer, with redoubled glory, of 
the lost kingdom of the Jews. In the mocking super- 
scription of the cross, ‘‘ This is the King of the Jews,” 
every expectation of the restored kingdom had van- 
ished. From the cross they had fied in terror and dis- 
may. Possibly they, too, might be arrested and executed 
for treason. But when the day of Pentecost had fully 
come, the timorous and hiding Apostles came forth 
from concealment, confronting alike the populace and 
the rulers with a boldness of speech and a fearlessness 
of demeanor that astounded everybody. Totally new 
thoughts and new purposes had taken possession of 
them. The resurrection had taught them that the cru- 
cifixion, instead of being a hopeless defeat, had been a 
direct and necessary step toward the realization of the 
sublimest of human hopes. They had discovered that 
the kingdom of Christ was to be, not a kingdom of 
meats and drinks, and of political offices for the admin- 
istration of a single nation’s affairs, but a kingdom of 
righteousness and truth for the saving health of all 
nations and of every human soul. They had been 
slow of heart to understand and believe ail that the 
prophets had written. It had required the risen Christ, 
with all the effect of the stupendous miracle of the res- 
urrection, to ‘‘open their minds that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures,” and see the need there was ‘‘ that 
the Christ should suffer and rise again from the dead 
the third day, and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name unto all nations.” But 
when they did understand the Scriptures and see clearly 
the significancy of the life and the death and the resur- 
rection of Christ, they spoke with a boldness of utter- 
ance, and with a depth of conviction and a comprehen- 
siveness and clearness of conception, which only an 
assurance doubly assured of Christ’s return from the 
realm of the dead, the Conqueror of death, could then, 
or can now, to any degree explain. 

And nothing short of the same assurance can account 
for the subsequent sudden and overwhelming revulsion 
of feeling and reversal of conduct on the part of the 
Apostle Paul. He, we must remember, animated by 
unappeasable hate of the disciples of Christ, was intent 
on their extermination. Up to the very day of his con- 
version a belief in the resurrection of Jesus was to him 
one of the emptiest of delusions. But when the blind- 
ing light from heaven and the clear voice, ‘‘I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest,” had arrested him on the road 
tc Damascus, all was instantly changed. What he had 
been ready to slay others for believing, he speedily be- 
came ready to lay down his own life in defending and 
proclaiming. Of nothing was the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles more profoundly convinced, of nothing more abso- 
lutely certain, than that the crucified Jesus had returned 
from the dead, triumphant Lord of all. 

On no other assumption, furthermore, than that of a 
like conviction on the part of all the Apostles can any 
satisfactory explanation be given of the existence of -the 
Christian Church. If wesupposethe church to have been 
founded by Christ during his earthly ministrations, and 
to have been built on conceptions entertained of him 
and his Messfahship by the Apostles, then the church 
must have fallen hopelessly to pieces on the day of the 
crucifixion. They all ‘‘ trusted it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel.” To that trust the cruci- 
fixion had been a blow from which there was no recov- 
ery. In the death of Christ every hope that had held 
them together was extinguished. But with his return 
from the grave came new conceptions and a new faith. 
The mystery of prophecy was laid open. The regal 
imagery of the prophets, to which they had given so lit- 
eral a meaning, had been suddenly transfigured and 
made luminous with a new spiritual glory. To the 
resurrection they always and unitedly referred as the 
one event that changed them all. Without that event 
the Christian Church would not now exist. It was on 
the confession of the crucified but risen Christ, as 
on an immovable rock, that the Christian Church was 
founded ; and on that rock alone it has continued to be 
built. 

But here we may be met with the objection that what 
may have been convincing evidence to the Apostles 
need not necessarily be convincing evidence to us. Mis- 
takes were not impossible. Theirs was not a critical 
age. Possibly they were deceivers ; perhaps they were 
themselves deceived. Let us look at their testimony a 
little more closely. 

Were the Apostles decelvers? Men never deceive 
without a motive. What possible motive for deception 
on their part is conceivable? Was not every imagina- 
ble se}f-interest directly sacrificed hy an syowal of the 





resurrection, and of the new faith inspired by it ? There 
could have been no motive for such a deception. 
Neither can any credible theory be suggested of the 
method by which such a deception could have been 
carried out. To suppose the body of Jesus to have been 
stolen and hidden away by his disciples is too absurd to 
be replied to. To suppose him to have only swooned 
on the cross, and to have been revived by the coolness 
of the tomb, aud afterwards to have lived in conceal. 
ment, is to suppose what neither the character of Christ 
nor of his Apostles will for a moment permit, and what 
of itself would have been plainly impracticable. To sup- 
pose that twelve such men as were the Apostles, with all 
their distinctiveness of individual conviction and action, 
and with all their transparency of life and character, 
should have palmed off upon mankind the most stupen- 
dous falsehood known in history, and on the basis of 
this falsehood should have reared the Christian Church, 
the most glorious in beauty and consistency of thought 
and purpose, and the most beneficent in its offices to 
men, of all the institutions combined that the world has 
yet known, is to suppose a miracle, an event aside from 
all known laws of human action, that would be nota 
whit less difficult to account for, nor less incredible, than 
the resurrection itself. And then, flatly agatnst every con- 
celvable form of collusion and conspiracy stands the obsti- 
nately immovable fact that the most effective member 
of the whole apostolate, the one who above all the others 
collected and emphasized the historical evidence of the 
resurrection, and above all the others has shaped forever 
the thought of the Christian Church, assures us that the 
risen Christ had specially appeared to him and called 
him to be an Apostle, and that he had for three years 
exercised apostolic functions before he had so much as 
once conferred with, or even seen the face of, one of 
those who had been Apostles before him. But the the- 
ory of deception is too irrational for the words we sre 
bestowing on it. 

And not less unreasonable is the theory of self-decep- 
tion. Individual men have often started out on great 
evterprises under hallucination. Delusions have 
prompted to creat personal sacrifices. But delusions 
soon run into wild vagaries and excesses, and speedily 
exhaust themselves. Hallucinations and clear, steadfast, 
upright, persistent purposes are not found in the same 
minds. But the Apostles, so far from ever changing in 
their convictions, or faltering in their plans, or degener- 
ating in their aims, only grew stronger in conviction, 
more unyielding in purpose, clearer in vision, and more 
exalted in spirit, up to the very hour when, one after 
another, they yielded up their lives in support of their 
faith. Convictions and achievements like theirs were 
not the product of delusions. Theirs were not the lives 
of visionaries and fanatics. 

Nor will the vision theory, once so much vaunted as 
an explanation of the supposed resurrection of Christ, 
make any more plausible the notion of a great mistake 
about {ts occurrence. This theory conceives the disciples 
to have had visions of Christ after his crucifixion. These 
visions must have been either real outward appearances 
or inward mental impressions, If outward appearances, 
then Christ must have appeared to the Apostles, and if 
he had not actually risen from the tomb, he must have 
deceived them ; a supposition which not a single element 
in his character permits us for an instant to entertain. 
If the visions were mere mental impressions, then the 
marvel is how, not only twelve men so different in tem- 
perament, mental constitution, and habits of mind, as we 
know the apostles were, should have had precisely the 
same mental impressions, but how the more than five 
hundred others, with all their diversities of mental habit, 
should have been so brought under mental illusions as to 
affirm that with their own eyes they had seen the risen 
Christ. The vision theory does not fit the records it 
attempts to explain. Advocates of the theory, further. 
more, seem to forget that St. Paul broadly distinguishes 
between what he actually saw and heard on his way to 
Damascus, and the visions that were subsequently 
granted him. Of the first he never tired in giving an 
account ; of the second he spoke only when compelled, 
and then never to tell a word of what he saw. To him 
the resurrection was no mere vision, but a fact of which 
both eyes and ears assured him. The truth is, unless 
Jesus Christ did return from the grave, as the New Tes- 
tament everywhere affirms he did, then both the exist- 
ence of the Christian Church and the origin of the 
religion the New Testament teaches must forever remain 
for us inscrutable mysteries. 

Additional to the historical argument is the cons{dera- 
tion that bad the work of Christ in this world ended 
with his crucifixion, the most effective principle of his 
religion would have forever been wanting. Without 
faith in Jesus Christ as an ever-living personality, his 
ethical teachings would have remained a mere moral 
code instead of becoming the vital force that they now 
are in the hearts of men. If the death of Christ be 
regarded ag a strict sacrifice for the sins of men, what 
assurance could we have that the sacrifice had been 
effectual, unless, the pangs of death ‘being loosed,” 
therg had heen proof that !t was ‘’ not possthie he shou!4 
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be holden of it.” The death of Christ was undoubtedly 
the consummation of all his earthly work in man’s 
behalf. There is the fullest reason for saying, ‘‘ God 
forbid that we should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The turning-polot in every Chris- 
tian man’s life is in meeting Christ on the cross. But in 
dwelling on the efficacy of kis death, let us never forget 
that all {ts power over us depends on the thought that 
he suffered it for us, and not for himself, and that the 
resurrection alone proves his suffering for us to have 
been effectual. He humbled himself even to the death 
of the cross for us. ‘' Wherefore also God highly 
exalted him, and gave unto him the name which is above 
every name ; that in the nameof Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things on earth, and thiogs 
under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” Christ ‘died for our sins,” but ‘‘ was raised 
for our justification.” 

Now, if Christ came back alive from the dead, then it 
is possible that man also may in like manner return. If 
the resurrection of Christ was a fact, then certainly the 
future resurrection of our race is a possibility. If a 
possibility, there are also the best of reasons for believing 
ita probability. Nothing that Christ said or did was for 
himself alone. He came into the world for the express 
purpose of saving men. And the salvation he came to 
bring was not merely negative—an arrest of evil and the 
removal of penalty—but to lift every individual to a 
higher plane than that on which it finds him, and to carry 
the race ever onward in a limitless career of improve- 
ment. But never a word escapes him implyiog that he 
regarded the grave as the final ‘‘ gos] of all mortal.” 
On the contrary, he not only implied, but distinctly 
taught, that this life is the seed-time of an immortal 
harvest ; that life io this world is but the school training 
for an endless hereafter ; that the hereafter of every man 
would be precisely the one for which his life as a whole 
in this world had fitted him. Andif our future is thus 
to be so completely the outcome of the present, it cer- 
tainly cannot be less than probable that whatever has 
been essentially distinctive in making up and determin- 
ing our present shall be continued into the making up 
and determining of our future. All that we are or can 
ever become in this world is the combined product of 
the action and reaction of soul and body, of spirit and 
its organized habitation. We cannot but believe, there- 
fore, that the soul, in tae continuation of {ts existence, 
when its present habitation shall have fatled {t, will be 
empowered in due time to take itself another, and for 
its future career a fitter, tabernacle. 

The probability of a resurrection for man becomes 
atill stronger when we remember the organic connection 
of Jesus Christ with our race. It is never to be for- 
gotten that he did not begin to be by being born into 
our world. He ‘* was with God” before he ‘‘ became 
flesh.” He was the Son of God before he became the 
Son of man; and he became tbe Son of man, allying 
himself with our race by taking its nature, that in his 
own person that nature might be redeemed. Foras- 
much as the race are ‘‘sharers in flesh and blood, he 
likewise partook of the same.” It was in his human 
nature that he died on the cross; it was his human 
nature that he brought back, purified and redeemed, 
from the grave ; it was in his human nature that he 
ascended on high, *‘ leading captivity captive ;” it is in 
and through that same glorified human nature that all 
power in heaven and earth is now wielded by him ; and 
it will still be in that same human nature that, as the 
Son of man, all nations will be gathered before him at 
the last judgment. If the human body of Christ has 
been thus raised and glorified, then surely there is the 
strongest probability that man will not remain an 
unclothed spirit, but will be ‘clothed upon with his 
house which is from heaven.” 

But there are evidences that what is thus probable is 
also certain. If he who sald, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it again,” has fulfilled his 
words, we may be sure that his other promises will be 
made good. His promise to every disciple is, ‘‘ 1 will 
raise him up at the last day ;” and his declaration of 
the race is, ‘‘ The hour is coming in the which ali tbat 
are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and shall come forth ; they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” And what Christ 
has thus distinctly premised to his disciples, and fore- 
told of the race, the whole New Testament looks for- 
ward to as the consummation of human hopes. To 
doubt the certainty of the final resurrection of the 
dead is not so much, therefore, to suspend judgment on 
& questionable dogma as it is to distrust the truth of the 
most fundamental fact in Christian history, as well as 
the truth of the whole Christian religion. If Christ 
rose from the dead, it is certain that we, too, after death 
shall stand again upon the earth, re-embodiled spirits. 

The Christian idea of immortality, furthermore, {s 
that of an immortality of embodied, and not of unem- 
bodied, spirits. [bis from hegghepn mythologies, and not 
from Jesus or hig Apostles, the we get the ides of 9 





future state of bodiless ghosts. Indeed, it is only by 
questionable inferences from Scripture that we can 
venture to speak of even the recently departed as dis- 
embodied spirits. The Apostle Paul yearned to be re 
leased from his earthly body, but he distinctly dis- 
claimed any desire to become an unclothed spirit. He 
longed only to be ‘‘ clothed upon” with the new heavy 
enly garments. And in all his wriifnys {t is to the com 
plete redemption of the whole man, ‘‘ to wit, the redemp 
tion of our bodies,” as well as of our souls, that he is 
ever looking forward. To him, as well as to all the 
other New Testament writers, Christ was not only ‘the 
first-fruits of them that are asleep,” but also the pledge 
that all the sleeping dead at the last shall arise. The 
immortal life they all look forward to is an immortal 
life of the whole and undivided man. 

The immortality of the New Testament {s also an 
{immortality of character. In the soul’s survival of 
death there will also be a survival of all its acquisitions 
and belongings. All of its future will have had a begin- 
ning in the present. Whatever has entered into and 
helped to make up its character here will continue to 
make up the identity of its character hereafter. As 
acquired here, character is always the compound prod- 
uct of both a body and a soul. Even its most spiritual 
elements are dependent on material symbols of thought, 
and on the bodily experiences of daily life. If characier 
is to be perpetuated, and if the habits of thought and 
emotion that constitute the soul’s identity are to be con- 
tinued into another sphere of being, then there must be 
acontinuation in some form, however modified, of the 
agencies and instrumentalities by which they have been 
here acquired. The new body of the resurrection may, 
and doubtless will, be so etherealized in its nature as to 
be freed of all that now maxes it perilous for the soul, 
and yet will continue to be in its reorganized form all 
that made it to be distinctively the body it had been. 

But it is just here that we meet with the chief objec 
tions to the doctrine of a resurrection of the body—ob- 
jections as old as Christianity itself, though presented in 
new form and reinforced by modern science. Thus the 
body, we are reminded, is in a state of perpetual change, 
its particles never remaining continuously the same, and 
a few years sufficing for a complete transformation of 
the whole. The particles composing it to-day may have 
centuries ago entered into the composition of many 
another human frame. Golden harvests wave, and flocks 
and herds crop their food, on fields long since enriched 
by the flesh and blood of slaughtered thousands. 
Through these flocks and herds and golden harvests will 
come into our frames some of the very particles that 
human spirits once animated in other human frames. 
Along the unnumbered centuries of our race identical 
particles may have served in many human organisms, 
How can bodies thus composed when they were laid 
down ever be resumed again ? Or possibly the question 
is asked : With which of all the bodies one bas had in 
his lifetime is he to reappear ? Willit be the bouoy of 
his infancy, of his manhood, or that which, wasted and 
it may be disfigured by disease, finally succumbed in 
death ? To all these and like questions we may reply 
in a borrowed answer from St. Paul: Thou fool! that 
which thou sawest is not the body that shall be, but God 
giveth a body as it pleaseth him. 

The truth is that the resurrection which the Scriptures 
warrant us to expect is not a literal restoration of any 
body that has been ; is not a recombination of the parti- 
cles that made up the suuls habitation at any particular 
moment of its existence ; nor will it be a mere revivifica- 
tion of the body that died and was burled ; but it will 
be that restoration and perfection of organism which 
shall conserve and perpetuate personal identity. It will 
be a rehabilitation of soul, and nota mere restoration of 
the transient and insignificant accidents of matter. The 
resurrection of our Lord was not 4 mere reanimation of 
his crucitied form, but a transformation and spirituail- 
zation of it which made it at once and forever superior 
to all earthly conditions and limitations. The first frutts 
of them that are asleep, he was a type of all that are to 
come after. ‘The Jesus that roge was the same Jesus that 
was crucified and buried, and yet how completely trans- 
formed! It was only through that revelation which he 
made of himself to the eye of the soul that Mary at the 
tomb, and the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, and 
the seven apostles at the Sea of Tiberias, were enabled 
to recognize in him the same Jesus whose lifeless body 
had been so tenderly cared for by Joseph and Nicode- 
mus, and whose body had so mysteriously vanished 
from the unwound grave-clothes in which it had been 
carefully bound when placedinthetomb. Butthe more 
they communed with him, the more overwhelming be 
came the evidence of his identity and of the reality of 
his return from the dead. So, in the resurrection of 
mankind, it will be the personal identity that will be 
restored, and an identity that will be recognized. As 
throughout life in this world, changing as the body 
perpetually is in every element composing it, personal 
identity always survives and is recognized, so shall it be 
in the resurrection. Changed as the soul’s habitation 
may be, personal identity wi)! remain and be recognized, 





Nor {s there anything assumed fn all this which sclence 
can refute, or to which science, if consistent with ftself, 
can object. Both the fact affirmed and the method of 
its accomplishment are outside the field of natural 
science. Theinvisible energy by which the sou! shall be 
reclothed Hes, of course, beyond the range of human 
scrutiny ; the sufficlency of the second causes through 
which that energy shall work, no sense-organ may be 
able to deiect; and yet that energy, with its second 
causes, may even now be all around us, ceaselessly carry- 
ing forward the unseen processes preparatory to the final 
completion of its work. Indeed, analogy everywhere 
points to such processes. All around us Iffe, in self 
perpetuation, is springing out of decay and death. 
Scattered grain falling into the furrows speedily decays, 
but out of its decay springs its ever renewing life. The 
groveling caterp!lar, that has lived its li tle day, creeps, 
in waning strength, to a fit resting-place, only to become 
{ts own tomb, whence in due time {t emerges in beauty 
to float in the sunny afr, and to slp honeyed dew from 
open flowers. And the expectation which analogy thus 
encourages us to cherish there is nothing in physlology 
to discredit, but something to sanction. The vegetable 
seed in the ground decays, but the organific life-principle 
within it, out of its decay and environment, organizes to 
itself a new body and springs forth to the lizht. a new 
creation. So also {is it with the life-principle of the soul. 
Out of “substance being as yet imperfect,” the soul, as 
second cause, weaves for itself ‘‘the garment we see it 
by.” This garment, the same organific life-principle 
within us, assimilating whatever is brought within its 
control, is ever. renewing. 

The vulgar notion that a body is first prepared for man 
and then a soul created and put into it—a notion fraught 
with mischief and lending apparent support to one of the 
most diabolical of modern crimes, feticide, is wholly 
without ground. Not a particle of sanction can be 
educed from Scripture for it. Nota fact of physiology 
supports it. The apparent support for it derived from 
the declaration that ‘‘ the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul,” is only 
apparent. As well reason that the human soul has its 
beginning with the infant’s first respiration. The truth 
is that the beginning of the human soul is found in the 
words, ‘‘ And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness.” It is the soul, and not the body, 
that bears the divine image, an image never to be utterly 
effaced. And if physiology may here teach us, {tis the 
soul that still precedes in existence the organized body 
that it dwells in; and the soul, as second cause, that 
constructs for itself the body it is tooccupy. If thesoul 
thus gathers and keeps around it {ts habitation in this 
world, who shall say that. when its present habitation 
shall fail, it may not aleo be divinely empowered to 
gather around {it another and eternal ? Who will venture 
to say that the resurrection from the dead which the 
Scriptures promise, and nature does not forbid but en 
courages us to look for, shall not be believed in and de- 
voutly expected ? 

If such a future awaits us after death, what shall our 
lives be in view of it? Shall we accept the divine offer 
of help, that we may so live as to attain unto the resur 
rection of life ? or shall we surrender ourselves to the 
dominion of evil, and rise at last to an endless concemna- 
tion ? Each of us shall rise to that for which he has 
specially fitted himself, reaping as he has sown. Nor 
need we be in doubt for which resurrection we are pre- 
paring ourselves. We begin to rise into life the moment 
we listen to the words that call to us from heaven : 
‘* Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Yhrist shall give thee light.” To every one thus awak- 
ened, the injunction is, ‘‘ If ye then be risen with Corist, 
seek those things which are abova, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God.” Where the soul’s affections 
rest, thitherward, in spite of every obstacle, the soul is 
sure to be home. The grave will be powerless to detain 
us Nothing but disloyalty to Christ can rob us of the 
hope or of the realization of a blessed immortality. But 
there are dangers that will not cease so long as life con- 
tinues. Let us be ever gn our guard lest some treacher 
ous thought eat out the heart of our hearts, and we 
awake at last to everlasting shame and ¢ontempt. Let 
us hesitate at no loss, and shrink at no self-sacrifice, if 
by any means we mav attain unto the resurrection of life. 


THE BEAUTY OF AGE. 


| gatedoran of lamenting over the transient nature of 
the things of this life, we should be thankful for it. 
It is of God’s loving-kindness and tender mercy that {t 
leads us on, s constant reminder that there sre better 
things beyond. If beauty were not transient it would 
be a clog to attach us too firmly to this world. As the 
poet does not give us his best in the prelude, nor 
the dramatist in Act the first, Scene the first ; as the 
musician in the overture gives us only hints and prom. 


ises of still sweeter music to come—so God doesnot 


give ns his hest things now ; we have to fake up’ the 
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cords and the pins of our tent, and move ever onward 
to the heavenly and abiding Life in the city that is ‘‘ laid 
foursq"1are,” symbolic of completeness. 

. ... The glory of Gothic architecture is {n its rela 
tionship to ourselves, its incompleteness ; something can 
always be added toit.... 

All changes in life are beautiful, even those which we 
call Decay. There is a beauty in the thin form of the 
old man ; for as we look at each plainly revealed bone, 
we think of the “‘ pillars and the sockets thereof,” and 
-ve know that he is about to be unclothed before he can 
.¢ ** clothed upon ” with immortality. 
~ Instead of going about mourning, as so many do, over 
advancing age, and endeavoring to conceal our gray 
hairs ; instead of lamenting that ‘‘we are not the men 
we used to be,” and repining over sickness—we ought 
rather to rejoice in these marks of our bodily imperfec 
tion. 

If we felt our rellgion as deeply as we ought to do, we 
should look forward, ‘‘ through the chinks that Time 
has made,” to the future state where all shall be perfect- 
ed.—[George Dawson, M.A. 








THE NEW CARDINAL. 


N ecclesiastical ceremony which has been per- 
formed only once before in the history of this 
country took place at Baltimore on Wednesday of last 
week. We refer to the investiture of Archbishop James 
Gibbons, of the Roman Catholic See of Baltimore, with 
the insignia of the Cardinalship just conferred upon him 
by the Pope. Cardinal Gibbons, as our readers know, is 
the second prelate in this country to receive this, the 
highest honor but one conferred by the Roman Church. 
The ceremonies were impcsing, and the occasion was 
a brilliant one in its accessories of gorgeous vestments, 
glittering lights, profusion of flowers, and artistic music. 
Next to the Cardinal himself, the most prominent figure 
in the ceremony was the papal messenger, or ablegate, 
Mgr. Straniero, who bore from the Vatican the beretta, 
with messages of esteem and regard from the Head of the 
Church. By his side stood the papal guard, Count 
Mucciola. Almost every color was represented in the 
robes of the assembled dignitaries—archbishops, bishops, 
friars, priests, and seminarians. 

The venerable Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louts, was 
the apostolic delegate sent by the Pope to confer the 
beretta. The procession, which marched through the 
streets for a few blocks to the cathedral, was estimated 
to contain nearly three thousand persons, and the old 
cathedral was packed to its utmost capacity. 

The mass was celebrated by Archbishop Williams, of 
Boston, the music chosen being Liezt’s Missa Choralls, 
sung by a chorus of sixty voices. 

The sermon was preached by Archbishop Ityan, of 
Philadelphia. In the course of his sermon he sald that 
the Church had been called a monarchy, and it had been 
called a great model republic, but it was neither. It 
came from God, and had the divine element in it. It 
destroyed the anarchy of the passions in the human 
heart and in human society. He paid a high tribute to 
Cardinal Gibbons, who was baptized and ordained a 
priest in the cathedral where they were assembled, and 
said that he stands in harmony with the Church and 
with the institutions of this free land. He leans upon 
God, and not upon himself, in his exalted position. He 
feels that man is but little, and his personality is lost in 
his high office. The honor bestowed on Archbishop Gib- 
bons was an honor to the State of Maryland, the first to 
declare for religious liberty, and it was gratifying that 
non-Catholics were present to express their gratification. 
He reminded his hearers that the Cardinal's cress was 
red to remind him, if necessary, that he must shed his 
blood in defense of the Church, which St. Paul called 
the spouse of Christ. 

After the elevation of the host the Ablegate presented 
the brief of obligation or formal authorization of the 
bestowing of the insignia. Mgr. Straniero then made a 
Latin address to the Cardinal standing in his throne. 
In the course of it he said : 

“ How wonderfully is not the Catholic Church here in- 
creasing and establishing a position wherein she can unfold 
the salutary power that is within her! Its hierarchy has 
had scarce one hundred years of existence, and yet it is 
daily growing in splendor, both from its broad increase 
and the great virtues of the venerable men who make up its 
number. Witness those illustrious American prelates re- 
turning two years ago from Rome, whither they had gone 
to manifest their veneration and love toward the See of St. 
Peter, and again when all were gathered together at the late 
Council of Baltimore to give that shape and life to the regu- 
lations for ecclesiastical discipline and for the care of the 
faithful which existing circumstances required. All this 
could not escape the provident notice of the Roman Pontiff. 
Consequently, that he might give proof of his fatherly care 
and love for the faithful of these States and for their chief 
pastors, he determined to admit another of the prominent 
bishops of America to the sacred College of Cardinals. In- 
fluenced by these motives, the Holy Father, in a secret 
consistory lately held at the Vatican, selected you, most 
eminent prince, who, bearing the dignity of the Episcopate, 
pave these many years ruled the Church of Baltimore) 





Your writings have been universally read, and ali have ad- 
mired the depth of your learning, your zeal, and your many 
virtues. Those who have known you at all intimately have 
been deeply impressed by your remarkable qualities of heart 
and power of mind. Waiving all else, it is enough for me 
to recall that when the American bishops assembled in 
Plenary Council, the Roman Pontiff appointed you to pre- 
side therein and to discharge the office of apostolic dele- 
gate.’’ 

The address was followed by the actual investiture, 
Archbishop Gibbons descending from his throne and 
kneeling at the altar before the Apostolic Delegate, who 
placed the red beretta on his head. Cardinal Gibbons 
then addressed in turn Archbishop Kenrick, the Ab- 
legate, and the prelates, clergy, and laity assembled. 
At the conclusion of his address he retired to the sac- 
risty, where he was invested with his robes, and, return- 
ing to the altar, blessed the congregation before him. 

There were many distinguished visitors present at the 
ceremony. Secretary amar was among the number. 
President Cleveland sent a personal letter of congratu- 
lation to Cardinal Gibbons, whom he has long known 
and esteemed. In the evening the Catholic institutions 
were illuminated, and general rejoicing took place 
among the members of the Church throughout the 
city. 








CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


MEMBER of the recent Convention of Christian 

Workers at Chicago, of which our correspondent 
in that city has given an account in his last two letters, 
writes us : 

The Convention was, in the estimation of every one 
of us, a great success; and for a beginning we are all 
greatly pleased with it. Next year we hope to go far 
ahead of this. 

One of the most important things of the Convention, 
in my judgment, was the appointment of a committee 
of seven, who propose to do some vigorous work, if pos- 
sible, in the line of city evangelization. I send you the 
preamble and resolution by which this committee was 
appointed. The appointment of this committee is, in 
my judgment, one of the practical things of this 
most practical Convention. The preamble and resolution 
are a8 follows : 

“Christian Workers, representatives of city evan- 
gelization agencies in the United States and Canada, 
assembled in convention in Chicago, Ill., June 16-23, 
are grateful to God for his blessing upon this their first 
conference. 

‘Our deliberations have been all and more than asked 
for or expected. We have learned to know and love 
one another, and in listening to the record of the 
marvelous work of (:od in saving sinners, and in the dis 
cussion of methods to secure more earnest and vigorous 
effort, we have been greatly refreshed and strengthened. 

‘* That the lessons learned may be put to practical use 
for the glory of God, and proper arrangements made for 
the future— 

** Resolved, That a committee of seven shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman, of which he shall be one, to 
secure more zealous and united effortin the work of 
evangelizing the masses, who are not reached by the 
ordinary ministrations of the Gospel. This committee 
shall have full power to act in any wise way to promote 
union among the various city evangelization agencies, to 
strengthen the hands of the workers, to bring new laborers 
into the field, co-operate with the churches without re. 
gard to denomination, and otherwise plan for and 
prosecute as stewards of Jesus Christ and representatives 
of the Christian Workers of America this work among 
the lost and perishing multitudes.” 

The names of the committee are as follows : The Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, pastor of the Church of the Open Door, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman; the Rev. John C. 
Collins, General Superintendent of the Gospel Union, 
New Haven, Conn., Sacretary ; Mr. Charles N. Critten- 
ton, Florence All Night Mission, New York, N. Y.; 
Major J. H. Cole, Evangelist, Adrian, Mich.; Stephen 
P. Holcomb, Union Gospel Chapel, Loulsville, Ky.; 
Mr. John Goforth, Missionary, Toronto, Canada ; Col- 
onel George R. Clarke, Pacific Garden Mission, Chicago, 
Il. 

The members of thiscommittee represent four denom- 
inations, and North, South, East, and West are repre- 
sented. Of course wedo not know just yet what we 
will do, but we have some ideas, and we propose to put 
them into shape and go to work. 








CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


T will be remembered that United States Senator Stan- 
ford, of this State, has devoted many millions of his 
immense wealth to the founding of a University on a 
unfque plan, on the shore of the bay, south of San Fran- 
cisco. It will be the most completely endowed of any 
institution in the country. He is deeply interested in 
the enterprise, and devoting much time and attention to 
the perfecting of the plan. 








He has lately visited New England and consulted 
with ex-President Porter, of Yale, Frederick Law 
Olmstead, the celebrated landscape designer, and 
General Walker, of the Massachusetts School of Tech- 
nology, and has commissioned the latter to visit Europe 
and some of its leading universities. In September 
Messrs. Olmstead and Walker will meet him in Cali- 
fornia, lay out the grounds, select sites for the buildings, 
and confer together as to the whole plan. 

Mr. Stanford safdto a reporter, in Washington, of one 
of our daily papers that—‘‘ Attention will be given 
especially to two things: first, facilities for original re- 
search ; and, second, the dormitories. While Senator 
Stanford was in Massachusetts he went to the great girls’ 
school at Wellesley, and had a conference with the 
President of that institution. There, he said, as many 
as three hundred young ladies lived jn one house and 
were accommodated in one dining-room. The President 
told him that the noise in the dining-room from so many 
being present was trying to delicate organizations, and 
advised that in the Stanford University the students be 
accommodated in cottages, about ten being provided 
for in each house, Senator Stanford said he had con- 
templated such a system. He thought the cottage plan 
better, as the students could then be more easily sur- 
rounded with domestic influences. He says that a part 
of his plan provides for the accommodation of the 
parents of students. If they desire to bring their chil- 
dren to the university, neat cottages will be built for 
them. Inthis way he hopes to secure about the school 
& pure atmosphere of domestic life. 

“In regard to religious instruction he sald that he 
would not make {t obligatory on the students to attend 
church, but would secure the most talented divines to 
preach, and he thought that then the students would 
voluatarily attend. He said that ex-President White, 
of Cornell, told him that the students of Cornell always 
attended church when able men preached, although 
they were free to go or stay away. 

‘He said that no university jn this country was 
equipped with adequate facilities for original research 
in the sciences. He hopes to provide his university with 
the largest and amplest equipment for the highest as 
well as the intermediate study of ali branches of learn- 
ing. He said that he had observed that the buildings 
of the great colleges of the country were not constructed 
on a general plan, but seemed to be a development as 
funds were provided for enlargement. Scuator Stanford 
said he proposed to be his own architect in the matter 
of outlining the buildings. He would take suggestions 
from all quarters, but he himself would finally decide 
the form of the structures,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanford have also visited Albany, 
N. Y., where, on the site on which the latter was born, 
she proposes to erect a handsome building for children 
and the worthy aged poor, and amply endow it. 

The Rev. Dr. Beckwith, of the Third Congregational 
Church in San Francisco, and the Rev. Dr. Willey, of 
Benicia, have adopted a pleasant and economical plan 
for a mcnth’s vacation. They exchange pulpits, and 
each with his family occuples the other’s dwelling. 

The Congregational Club of San Francisco and vicin- 
ity is frequently favored with the presence of foreign 


-missicnaries passing through the city to and from their 


fields of Jabor jn the Pacific islands and Asfatic coun- 
tries. June 21, the Rev. Mr. Pease, of the Micronesian 
mission, was present, and participated in the discussion 
of the appo!nted theme, ‘‘ Foreign Missions and the Re- 
Jation of Our Churches to Them.” The Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Storrs, of Orange, N. Y., was also a guest, and spokeon 
the occasion. J.C. H. 
OAKLAND, Cal. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
N one of the thousand islands of Puget Sound, 
writes a correspondent, in the center of eight 
counties, wholly destitute of any higher educational 
advantages, and having a population of over 16,000, isa 
little community intensely interested in the matter of 
education. The people of this island have doneall they 
can do by subscribing $5,000 with which to purchase 4 
building and twenty acres of land. And now $10,000 is 
needed with which to start the school. They beg that 
their children may have the benefit of a good school, and 
not grow up in ignorance. Was there ever a better op- 
portunity for doing good ? 

The Rev. C. C. Otis, the Home Missionary Superinten- 
dent for West Washington Territory, says, in making an 
appeal for these people : ‘‘I know that to people who 
live in the midst of well-endowed institutions this may 
eeem like a very small beginning; but it isa beginning, 
and it means everything to them. It means just the 
difference between strength and weakness, success and 
failure. To improve this opportunity 1s to insure to all 
future generations a blessing as enduring as the snow- 
capped mountains which surround them.” 

Should any one wish to avatl himself of this grand 
opportunity he can communicate with the Treasurer of 
the American Home Missionary Society, 34 Bible House, 
New York City. bart Ne alate 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be qlad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Congregationalists of the country made a special 
effort last Sunday to freethe American Missionary Associ- 
ation of the $30,000 debt which it has carried the past two 
years. 

—The Unitarian Club of Boston has made a gift to the 
Normal School at Tuskegee, Ala., of a saw-mill. Many 
acres of woodland are owned by the school trustees. The 
school is wholly conducted by colored graduates of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va. There are three hundred pupils. The 
Rev. B. Washington is the principal. 

—The Shawmut Avenue Baptist Church of Boston recently 
held a meeting to express their views with reference to the 
call of their pastor, the Rev. F. L. Hayes, to the presidency 
of Hillsdale College. They unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions earnestly requesting him not to leave his work in Bos- 
ton except from the most positive convictions of duty, and 
assuring him of the perfect harmony and growing attach- 
ment of his flock. 

—The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club have made 
arrangements to hold their annual autumn festival at Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. The subject of the meeting will be 
‘ Missions,’ and it is expected that the Rey. Dr, Mark Hop- 
kins, President of the American Board, and one of the Secre- 
taries of the Board, will make addresses. 

—A meeting of Congregational ministers and laymen 
was held in Springfield, Mass., last week, to consider the 
proposition of the Secretaries of the American Board of 
having the meeting of the Board of October, 1887, in that 
city. Some difference of opinion seemed to exist as to the 
desirability of the meeting being held in Springfield. The 
last meeting of the Board in that city was in 1862. 

—The Abington (Mass.) Universalist Society celebrated 
on Jnne 27 the fiftieth anniversary of its organization, and 
also its liberation from debt. The Rev. B. F. Bowles and 
the Rev. Elmer Hewitt delivered historical addresses. 

—At New Haven, Conn., the corner-stone of the new Con- 
gregational church, of which the Rev. A. P. Miller is pastor, 
was laidin Dixwell Avenueon Jane 28. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Barbour, the Rev. Dr. Todd, the Rev. 
Mr. Samson, and others. This church is made up of 
colored people. 

—The Rey. E. P. Payson, of Ansonia, Conn., preached his 
farewell sermon on Sanday, June 27. 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Boston, is to preach the 
sermon at the general conference of the Unitarian churches 
of Maine in September next. 

—The Massachusetts Bible Soclety has given away during 
the year 8,845 Bibles, at a cost of $1,967.33 ; 31,800 have been 
distributed. 

—The Congregationalists of Bristol, N. H., are to make 
extensive improvements upon their church structure at ap 
early day. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—At the election of an Assistant Bishop for the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania, to which office the Rev. Phillips Brooks 
was elected, but which he declined, the choice of the Conven- 
tion was the Right Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop of Nevada. The only other candidate who was 
before the convention was the Rey. Dr. W. N. McVickar. 
Of the whole number of votes cast—164—Bishop Whitaker 
received ninety-three. It is commonly understood that 
Bishop Whitaker will accept the election. Bishop Whita- 
ker, as we said last week, would be classified as a Low 
rather than a High Churchman, but was thoroughly ac- 
ceptable to clergy leaning in the latter direction. In Bishop 
Stevens’s address, which was read by Dr. Watson on ac- 
count of the Bishop's feebleness, the following sentence 
occurs: ‘It is unjust to the nominees to have their names 
andcharacters dragged before a public assembly, canvassed 
as if they were political office-seekers, and then published 
through the press as if they were contestants in an Episco- 
pal arena. It is unseemly, because it virtually turns the 
Convention into a sort of primary ward meeting, fomenting 
personal j ealousies and party strife, and causing disorder 
rather than peace, and evil surmisings rather than the spirit 
of charity.” 

—The Sacred Song Service instituted last year by Mrs, 
Elizabeth Thompson, of Stamford, Conn., which consisted 
of vocal and instrumental performances by good musicians 
in Tompkins Square, New York, under the general direc- 
tion of the Rev. 8. Howland, will be carried on again this 
year if sustained by voluntary contributions, which may be 
sent to the Rev. Mr. Howland at No. 268 Sixth Avenue. 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has been urged since his 
arrival in England to take an active part in the present 
campaign, but has thus far restricted himself to being pres- 
ent at Mr. Gladstone’s great speech at Liverpool. At its 
conclusion he heartily congratulated Mr. Gladstone on his 
wonderful effort, and Mr. Gladstone responded in equally 
complimentary terms. 

—On July 1 Mr. Beecher preached in Dr. Parker’s pulpit 
at the City Temple. He was received with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Beecher, after the sermon, offered a prayer in which he 
asked a blessing for the Queen, that her Majesty might have 
long life and greater influence, ‘thus leading the Empire 
to a higher and more glorious civilization.” He also prayed 
for “ greater wisdom for the Quaeen’s counselors.’? The 
building was densely thronged. 

—A memorial tablet to the late Rev. Dr. Elihu Baldwin 
was unveiled June 28 in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. At the conclusion of the services it was 
announced that a $13,000 mortgage with which the church 
was incumbered would be assumed by Mr. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard, thus freeing the congregation from debt. 

—A warm discussion as tothe advisability of enlarging 
and remodeling the First Union Presbyterian Church of 





New York City, of which the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts is 
pastor, took place at a recent meeting. Mr. Crafts favors the 
expenditure of from $25,000 to $30,000 in this direction, but 
the trustees oppose it, and the matter has been indelinitely 
postponed. 

—The cases of the Rev. R. F. White and the Rev. W. R 
Goss, who were expelled from the New York Methodist 
Conference, have been heard before the Judicial Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia. Mr. Goss was granted a new trial; 
Mr. White’s conviction and expulsion is confirmed by the 
Appellate Court. 

—The corner-stone of the Bethel Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Tottenville, 8. I., was laid on June 26. The Rev. 
Mr. Fitzgerald delivered the oration. The new edifice will 
be ready for use about November 1. 

—A new Congregationalist church has been organized in 
Brooklyn, which will be known as the Swedish Evangelical 
Pilgrim Congregational Church. It was received into the 
Congregational Church at a council of churches held July 
29. The Rev. C. J. Lundqvist is pastor of the new church. 

—The new lecture-room of the 8t. Paul’s Methodist Fpis- 
copal Church of Brooklyn was dedicated on June 27 ; $3,500 
was subscribed toward the building fund. 

—At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Baptist Union 
of Philadelphia the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, read a paper on “‘ Faith Cure,’’ hold- 
ing that prayer was of no use to a may who habitually vio- 
lated the laws of nature. 

—The chepel of the Lower Merion Baptist Church (Pa.) 
was dedicated June 27. The Rev. H. G. Weston, D.D., 
preached the dedication sermon. 

—Abonut $17,000 was raised on June 27 by the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Newark, N. J. 

—St. Luke’s Episcopal Churth, New York City, was re 
consecrated by Assistant Bishop Potter on June 27. The 
old building has been beantifully decorated and restored, 
the damage done by the destructive fire last spring having 
been entirely effaced. The church has twice been enlarged 
since the present rectcr, the Rev. I. H. Tuttle, has been 
pastor. 

—At the next meeting of the Institute of Social Science of 
New York the subject discussed will be the Land Question 
as yresented by Mr. Henry George. Mr. Louis F. Post, Mr. 
George Gunton, and others will take part in the discussion. 

—There lately took place the 105th anniversary of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Freehold, N. J. The edifice is 
still well preserved, and received its charter from King 
George II. of England on June 4, 1736. 

—The late Dr. J. Dorman Steele left ¢8,000 to the First 
M. E. Church of Elmira, and $90,000 to found and maintain 
a chair of Theistic Science in Syracuse University. 

—Mr. J. Rendel Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare Colle ge, 
Cambridge, England, and one of the most accomplished 
and distinguished scholars of that University, has been ap- 
pointed to the recently established chair of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Paleography in Haverford College, Pa., and will 
come to America and enter upon his duties in September 
next. American echolars and theologians will welcome the 
co-operation of a man of so great learning and ability. 

—A new synagogue is to be erected on the corner of Lex 
ington Avenue and Seventy-second Street, New York City, 
by the Congregation Beth Israel Bikur Cholim. The corner 
tone was laid on July 1. A sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. H. Lustig, and there were addresses by Mr. Jacob 
Bennett, the President of the society, the Rev. Dr. Isaacs, 
Judge McAdam, and others. 

THE WEST. 

—So far as announced, the programme for the National 
Council of the Congregational churches of the United 
States, which meets in Chicago, October 13, is as follows— 
subject, however, to any changes which may after this com- 
mend themselves to the Provisional Committee : 

1. Opening sermon, by Professor George P. Fisher, D.D., 
of New Haven, Conn. 2 ‘“ Congregationalism in Relation 
to the Evangelization of Cities,’ to be opened in an address 
by George F. Pentecost, D.D , of Brooklyn, N.Y. 2. ‘ The 
Financial Relations of the Churches and the Council.’ by 
the Rev. Henry L. Hubbell, of Boston, Mass. 4. ‘* A Minute 
on Temperance ”’ is to be presented by a committee con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. Virgin, of New York City, ex Govy- 
ernor Dingley, of Maine, and Richard Cordley, D.D., of 
Kansas. 5. ‘‘ The Future of Congregationalism,’’ a paper 
by the Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson. 6. ‘*Churches on the Bor- 
derland of Self-support,’’ by tle Rey. A. L. Frisbie, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 7. ‘‘The Relation of Our Congregationa! 
Churches to Christian Education ”’ will be discussed by the 
Rev. Dr. George H. Ide, of Milwaukee, Wis. 8. ‘‘ Would 
the Interest of Our Churches be Served by a Relaxation ir 
Customary Tests for Admission to Church Membership ?”’ 
The treatment of this matter is committed tothe Rey. Dr. 
George R. Leavitt, of Cleveland, Ohio. In addition to these 
assigned topics there will be a dozen or more reports on 
matters of practical concern to the Congregational fellow 
ship, such as ‘‘ The Sunday-School Work,” ‘‘The Erection 
of a Monument to John Robinson,” “ Utilizing and Econ- 
omizing Our Ministerial Forces,’’, ‘On Indian Affairs,”’ 
‘¢ Ministerial Relief,’? ‘‘Our Benevolent Societies,” ‘ Our 
Seminaries,’’ and so on, to be made by such representative 
men as Dr. Dexter, Dr. Quint, Dr. Hutchins, of Oberlin, 
Dr. Abbott, of The Christian Union, Dr. Ward, of the 
‘* Independent,” Dr. Clark, of the American Board, and 
others. 

—The prayer-meeting of the Third Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago is said to be the largest in the United States. 

—A Congregational council was convened at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last week to consider the expediency of organizing a 
Congregational church for that part of the community known 
as Price Hill. The Rev. 8. V. Timmons, who has until 
recently been a Methodist, was examined, received into 
fellowship, and will have charge of the new enterprise, to 
which the council gave its hearty assent. 





—The corner-stone of a new Methodist church was laid at 
Louisville, Ky., on June 26. 

—The Evangelical Lutherans of Chicago are erecting a new 
church to be occupied by the congregation of the German 
Emanuel’s Church, the Rey. William Walker pastor. It will 
cost $20,000 

—At the June meeting of the Congregational Club of Min- 
nesota papers were read by the Rev. George Cate on the 
question, ‘* How Shall the Church Reach the Workingmen 
by Professor George Huntington, of Carleton College, on 
‘ Intellectuel Occupation for Business Men;’ and by the 
Rey. 8. G. Smith, of St. Paul, on ‘‘ The Moral Infiuence of 
the Secular Press.” The Rev. D. 8. Leonard, Home 
Missionary Superintendent in Utah, was present and spoke 
briefly on Mormonism. 

—At Red Rock, a few miles below St. Paul, Minn., on the 
Methodist camping grounds, the two evangelists, Sam Jones 
and Sam Small, have been preaching in their usual manner 
to large assemblies. 

—The Augustana Synod of the Swedish Lutheran Church 
has just been in session at Minneapolis, Minn. The Rev. 
E. Norelius, superintendent of missions on the Pacific coast, 
gave a survey of the work. The tangible result of seven 
years’ work ere fifteen congregations organized, nine 
churches built, and two parsonages. Notwithstanding un- 
belief, intemperance, and sectarianism among certain 
Swedes, the work is prospering. Work should be under- 
taken in Maine, Florida, and Southern Idaho. There are 
several Finnish missionary pastors. An earnest discussion 
on the use of the revised Swedish version of the New Testa- 
ment in the proposed Bible history took place, and by 106 to 
73 it was voted to use the revised version. 

—The Rev. R. 8. Lindsay, of the First Church, Ironton, 
Ohio, organized a new Congregational church in that city, 
of fifty one members, June 27. Twelve united on profession. 
An atteinpt was made by the Welsh people to form a union 
church about a year ago, but they could not agree about 
the property. The new church will adopt the New Creed, 
and will probably assume the name Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church. They want a good, active man, who can 
preach in both Welsh and English. There is a good field 
for growth. Any one desiring information about the work 
can have it by addressing the Rev. R. 8. Lindsay, Ironton, 
Ohio. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Arthur Little, D. D., of Chicago, has received a call to 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—Herbert S. Brown, a graduate of the last class of the Yale 
Seminary, was Installed over the Congregational church in 
Mystic Bridge, Conn., on June 30. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Barbour, of New Haven. 

—Charles W. Carrick, of Frankfort, Mich., has resigned. 

—William W. Hazen, of Rood House, Tl , has resigned. 

—Frank G. Reed, Jate of the Boston University, was ordained 
and installed pastor of the church at Lanesville, Mass., June 24. 

—R. M. Keyes, of Luddington, Mich., has resigned. 

—John DePeu bas been installed as pastor of the church in 
Norfolk, Conn. The sermon was preached by President Noah 
Porter, 

—Roderick Stebbins. late of San Francisco, Cal., was on June 
28 ordained and installed as associate pastor to the Rev. Fred- 
erick Frothingham, of the First Church of Milton, Mass. This 
church was organized in 1678 

—Edmund ©. Colman, of St. Louis, Me., has resigned. 

—William Wilson accepts a ca!l to Dwight, Ill., for one year. 

—Frederic Bagnall has been ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church at Highland. Ill. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—The Rev. J. L. Withrow, of Boston, has accepted his call from 
the Third Church of Chicago, Il. 

—H. G. Denison, of Richland Center, Wis., has resigned 

—John McColl has received a call from the Second Church of 
Chester, Pa. 

—W. H. Bates. of the church at Clyde, N Y., has withdrawn his 
resignation, at the earnest request of the society. 

—J. W. Bain, late of the Alexander Church of Philadelphia, 
was installed as pastor of the First Church in Altoona, Pa., on 
July 1, 

—George T. Purves has accepted a call to the First Church tn 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

—J. A. Barnes accepts a call to Mason, Mich. 

—W. C. Stoll accepts a call to the church in Bethel, Md. 

BAPTIST. 

—E. 0. Taylor, of the Central Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
resigned on account of i'l health. 

—D. W. Gwin, D.D., accepts a call to the church in Mt. Ster- 
ling, Vt 

—J. J. Reader, of Marblehead, Mass., has accepted the call 
from the Fifth Street Church in Lowell 

—E. C. Long, of Rochester, N. Y., bas accepted a call to Paines- 
ville, Ohio, 

—I. J. Bailey, of the First Church of Cincinnati, Oblo, has 
resigned on account of poor health. 

— William Gibbons, many years pastor of the Second Church 
in Washington, D. C., died recently. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Louis N. Booth has been chosen assistant rector of Trinity 
parish, Bridgeport, Conn. 

—D. 8. Tuttle, D.D., missicnary bishop of Utah, has accepted 
the bishopric of Missourt. 

—Frederick 8. Fisher, of St. Andrew's Church, St. Johnsbury 
Vt., has resigned, ¥ 

—J. J.J. Moore, of St. Alban’s Church, Roxborcugh, Pa, has 
resigned, and accepts a call from St. Ambrose Church, Philadel 
phia 

—William Galpin accepts a call from the church at Howell, 
Mich. 

—Charles E. Taylor, of New York, accepts the assistant rector- 
ship of,the Church of the Nativity, Fountain Hill, Pa. 

—A. A. Curtis, formerly of the church at Wilmington, Del., 
has embraced the Roman Catholic religton. 

—Robert T. Pierson, rector of the church at Setauket, L. I., 
has resigned. 

—James Porter Ware, of Providence, R. I., has accepted a 
call to Trinity Church, Woburn, Mass, 
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Books and QutHors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The New Princeton Review —Perhaps the most note- 
worthy contribation which has as yet been printed in 
the pages of the ‘‘ New Princeton” is the article in this 
number by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, giving 
personal recollections of Carlyle, together with criti 
cisms on Mr. Froude’s use of the material left in his 
hands. Mr. Norton has recently compared the manu- 
script of the ‘‘ Reminiscences” with the work as pub- 
lished by Mr. Froude. He finds that the only omissions 
made by Mr. Froude were trivial, with a single excep 
tion, which he describes as follows : 

** At the end of the note book that contains the greater 
part of the narrative entitled ‘Jane Welsh Carlyle’ is a 
loose sheet originally wafered on to the last page of the 
book. The first paragraph on this sheet is the last in Mr. 
Froude’s volumes—a most tender and affecting passage. 
Two unimportant paragraphs follow, and then come these 
words, the motive for the omission of which is plain. No 
indication is given in the printed text of their omission : 

*“**T still mainly mean to burn this book before my own 
departure, but feel that I shall always bave a kind of 
grudge to doit, and an indolent excuse, ‘* Not yf ; wait, any 
day that can be done '!’—and that it +s possible the thing 
may be left behind me, legible to inter[est]ed survivors— 
friends only, I will hope, and with worthy curiosity, not 
unworthy ! 

*<*In which event, I solemnly forbid them, each and all, to 
publish this Bit of writing as it stands here ; and warn them 
that withon! fit editing no part of it should be printed (nor, 
so far as | can order, shall ever be); and that the‘ fit edit- 
ing’ of perhaps nine-tenths of it will, after I am gone, have 
become impossible. T. C. (Sat’y, 28 Jaly, 1866 )° 

‘«It is difficult to conceive of a more sacred injunction 
thanthis. It has been violated in every detail.’’ 

Apart from the question as to Mr. Froude’s moral 
right, under these circumstances, to have published the 
matter left by Carlyle substantially without omiss{fons, 
Professor Norton shows clearly that the manuscripts 
were edited with extraordinary and culpable careless 
ness. The reminiscences he gives of Carlyle are highly 
characteristic, and, in general, tend to bring out a 
milder, gentler side of Carlyle’s nature than we are gen- 
erally wont to think of. Carlyle’s comments on ‘‘Sar- 
tor Resartus” are worth quoting : 

** One day the talk fell upon his books. ‘ Poor old Sartor” 
he said. ‘It’s a book in which I take little satisfaction ; 
really a book worth very little as a work of art, a fragmen- 
tary, disjointed, vehement production. It was written when 
I was livin’ at Craigenputtock, one o’ the solitariest places 
on the face o’ the earth; a wild moorland place where one 
might lead a wholesome, simple life, and might labor with- 
out interruption, and be not altogether without peace such 
as London cannot give. We were quite alone, and there is 
much that is beautiful and precious in them as I look back 
on those days.’ He went on to tell of the difficulties he 
had in getting the book published, of which an account has 
since been given in his ‘ Life,’ and of the lack of favor with 
which it was at first received, and then he said: ‘ But it’s 
been so with all my books. I’ve had little satisfaction or 
encouragement in the doin’ of them, and the most satisfac- 
tion I can get out of them now is the sense of havin’ shonl- 
dered a heavy burden o’ work, an’ not flinched under it. 
I’ve had but one thing to say from beginnin’ to end o’ them, 
and that was that there’s no other reliance for this worid 
or any other but just the Truth, and that if men did not 
want to be damned to all eternity, they had best give up 
lyin’ and all kinds o’ falsehood ; that the world was far 
gone already through lyin’, and that there’s no hope for it 
gave just so far as men find out and believe the Truth, and 
match their lives to it. Bat, on the whole, the worl+ has 
gone on lyin’ worse than ever! (A laugh.) It’s not a very 
pleasing retrospect—those books o’ mine—of a long life; a 
beggarly account of empty boxes.’ ”’ 

Several other articles are worthy of more careful con- 
sideration than we can give them here. Mr. W. J 
Siliman discusses contemporary art from a rather pes- 
simistic stand point, under the title ‘‘ The Decay of Art.” 
Bishop Henry C. Potter contributes a vivacious and 
earnest paper on the Sunday question ; Professor Henry 
W. Farnham talks about ‘“‘ The Clergy and the Labor 
Question,” declaring among other things that ‘‘ Chris- 
tian churches are guided in their business transactions 
by the same law of supply and demand that guides the 
most soulless corporation. Churches pay high salaries 
to talented ministers because they are scarce, and low 
salaries to duil ministers because they are plenty ; and 
if a church ceases to like {ts pastor, itturns him out upon 
the cold world.” Mr. F. C. Baylor begins an interesting 
s' ries of semi-historical papers called ‘‘ In and Around 
a Dispatch Box.” Mr. H. W. Conn, of whose recent 
book on ‘‘ Evolution ” we lately spoke at length, writes 
of ‘ The Origin of Life,” proving thata purely mechan- 
ical explanation of the universe is impossible. The 
story of the number fs by Flora L. Shaw. From a 
charmingly written article by Mr. Louis Swinbarne, 
«‘ Reminiscences of Helen Jackson,” we select a single 
passage for quotation : : 

** No one loved beauty more than she ; no one could de- 


For strong young men in their prime, for blooming girls and 
mature womanhood, she had an admiration as frank and 
almost as unqualified as a Greek’s. But her very adoration 
of physical loveliness made her peculiarly sensitive to im- 
perfection and the dismal accompaniments of sickness. Ir 
her own case, when accident brought infirmity upon her, it 
was received at first with a shudder of disgust, a kind of 
quick, impulsive scorn, of which, perhaps, only noble na- 
tures are capable. She spoke of her illness as ‘a career of 
disgrace.’ It was not, probably, for the loss of creature 
comforts, nor even the long train of afflictions, which it en- 
tailed ; these she could endure ; they proved, in fact, a field 
for the exercise of a fortitude which was little short of heroic. 
Health meant liberty, its loss an endless series of restric- 
tions affecting her activity and the free play of her intelll- 
gence. She resented them as something outside of herself, 
which deserved only contempt and chastising. Her soul, she 
thought, could lift itself above them—was above them. 
Throughout her sufferings she kept her sunniness of spirit, 
her serenity and elasticity. And she continued to work, 
and think of work. This, indeed, was an integral part of 
her creed. To idlers and dilettanti she bad always turned a 
cold shoulder; they had no place in her scheme of things. 
If her antipathy assumed at times a humorous form, it was 
none the less real and deep seated. It would have gratified 
the most rigid economist to have heard her set forth this 
thesis of life as a period of active production. She rejoiced 
to call herself, and be called, a workingwoman ; there was 
no better title under heaven to her sense, and her life was a 
long enforcement of the belief, a fruitful illustration of how 
it could be practiced with dignity and success.”’ 


The Century —In both pictorial and literary qualities 
the July ‘‘ Century ” is an excellent number. Mr. Theo 
dore Roosevelt and Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge contribute 
a j int article on the subject of fox-hunting in this 
country, or to speak more exactly, cross-country riding 
In it they incidentally roply to the sarcasm and good- 
natured fun which the humorists of the press have ex 
pended on pink coats and antse-seed bags, showing that 
the use of the latter is not, as many suppose, a native 
invention, but is quite common in England, and is made 
necessary here by the fact that the riders are generally 
business men who come long distances for their sport and 
are limited in time. Two portraits are given of Mr. 
Frank R Stockton, together with a sketch of his literary 
career by Mr. C. C. Buel. Among the more serious 
papers are an article on the labor question by a Western 
manufaciurer, Mr. E L Day, and one on co-operation 
by the well-known New York printer, Mr. Theodore L. 
De Vinne. From the latter article we select some para- 
graphs: 

‘* The greatest obstacle to the success of manufacturing 

co-operations of journeymen is their imperfect knowledge of 
the expenses of business, and of the smallness of the profit 
made from each workman. To illustrate. A factory that 
employs one hundred workmen and paysa net profit of 
$10,000 a year does a thriving business. Few journeymen 
can see that this profit of $10,000 a year, if paid to them, 
would give each only about two dollars more a week. The 
average workman is not content with the risk and responsi- 
bility of a copartner for so small a return. 
‘*Manufacturing co-operations formed by employers of 
established responsibility with their foremen and leading 
workmen, who have a proper knowledge of the expenses of 
conducting business, and full trust in their employer’s 
sagacity, have been of advantage to the co-operators. So 
far as I know, these are the only ones that have been suc- 
cessfal. They would be more numerous if employers could 
be assured that the journeymen who wish to be co-operators 
would take all the duties as well as all the privileges of the 
new position. 

‘*‘ A cautious employer fears to propose co-operation when 
he considers the prejudices against unequal pay, and the 
peculiar notions about rights and duties which are held by 
many journeymen. Men who base their claim for full wages, 
not so much on their efficiency as producers as on the pre 
scriptive rights they have earned, or fancy they have earned, 
by servirg apprenticeship, or from membership in a trade 
society—men who habitually evade the more disagreeable 
duties of their business, never doing more than is required 
of them—cannot be desired as good helpers in any co- 
operative enterprise. They may hinder it more as partners 
than as journeymen. They cannot help it. 

“The larger part of the world’s work is now done, as it 
has been, for fixed wages. That some of this work is inequi- 
tably paid for may be freely admitted; but, with all its 
evils, the preference of the great army of the employed is 
for fixed wages, the content which comes from present 
security, and full release from all risk and responsibility. 
When a larger share of the employed will accept their fair 
share of responsibility, one may begin experiments in co- 
operation with more hope of success. 

‘*This time should not be far off. Recent events must 
have shown to thinking mechanics what co-operation in 
trades-unions can do and what it cannot do in the matter 
of wages. A year or two moreof experience may be needed 
to complete the demonstration, and prove that the strength 
of any association, whether it be a trades-union or a co- 
operative factory, is not in proportion to the number, but 
the quality, of its membership—not in its large balance in 
bank, nor in its prescriptive rights, nor its ability to get gifts 
or loans, but in the skill, efficiency, and fair dealing of its 
individual members. The thoughtful workman must see 
that there are rewards for labor which no society can get for 
him—rewards to be earned by the discharge of duties which 
he must do himself; and it is better for him to be expert 





preciate the body more when it began to lose its freshness. 





and active at his trade, trying to do more rather than less 


than is required of him, making himself more and more use- 
ful to his employer and to society, than it is to lean on any 
association for support or protection. It will be from the 
ranks of these men, and these men only, that the success- 
ful co-operative societies of the future will be formed.” 

Miss Emma Lazarus contributes a pleasant account of 
‘*A Day in Surrey with William Morrls” It is accom 
panied by a beautifully engraved portralt of the strik 
ingly handsome face of the English poet. artist, and 
social'st. The fiction includes t wo short stories; one, ahu 
morous negro sketch by H. 8. Edwards, being an enter 
taining elaboration of an amusing anecdote which lately 
appeared in the ‘‘Southern Bivouac.” An account by the 
Rev. Leighton Parks of a theological discusston with ‘‘ A 
Bozu of the Monto Sect” {s worth careful reading. The 
war articles of the number are notably more anecdotal 
than usual, and are decidedly readable. They tncludea 
woman’s recollections of Confederate hospital work at 
Antietam as written by Marla Blunt, and three papers on 
the capture of New Orleans, by Captain Beverley Ken- 
non, W210 commanded a Confederate steamer, by Com 
mander Albert Kautz a lieutenant on the *‘ Hartford” 
at the time, and by Marion A. Baker, then secretary of 
the Mayor of New Orleans. From Commander K autz’s 
article we quote an account of the hauling down of the 
State flag from the capitol of New Orleans: 

‘*A battalion of marines made part of our expedition. 
This was under the command of Captain John L. Broome. 
We landed at the foot of Canal Street, and proceeded toa 
position in front of the Custom House, where the marines 
were drawn up in line, with loaded pieces, and flanked by 
the howitzers, loaded with shrapnel. The people made no 
demonstration, but looked on in sullen silence. Captain 
Bell and I, with a boatswain’s ma'e carrying our ensign, 
entered the Custom-Honuse, where the postmaster received 
us cordially, remarking, ‘Thank God that you are here! I 
have been a Union man all the time. I war appointed by 
Buchanan, not by Jeff Divis; he only allowed me to 
remain.’ The postmaster showed us to the roof of the 
building, where we found a flag-staff with halliards. The 
boatswain’s mate bent on the flag, and I reported all ready, 
when Captain Bell gave the order, ‘ Hoist away!’ and the 
boatswain’s mate and I put our hands to the halliards, and 
‘the stars and stripes rose into the sky and swelled on the 
breeze.’ A guard with a lieutenant of marines was left in 
charge of the flag at the Custom-House, and the landing 
party moved on to the City Hall, the crowd increasing as 
that small body of Union men approached the ‘State flag.’ 
There the marines were again drawn up in line, and the 
howitzers commanded the streets ; thousands of spectators 
filled the open spaces. That immense assemblage had the 
will to annihilate the small force of sailors and marines ; 
but they had begun to think, and the impression that resist- 
ance to United States authority would invoke the wrath of 
the squadron had gone abroad. Still, no one knew but what 
one or two desperate men were ready to fire the train that 
would lead to the magazine. 

‘*Captain Bell gave Mayor Monroe the privilege of hauling 
down the State flag, but he indignantly declined. Captain 
Bell then directed me to go to the roof of the building and 
haul the flag down, he remaining on the top floor at the 
foot of the ladder. 

“Before we ascended to the roof the Mayor informed 

Captain Bell, in the presence of his offivers, that the men 
who attempted to haul down the flag might be shot by the 
indignant populace assembled on the surrounding house 
tops, and he expressed his fears in the hope that he wonld 
not be held responsible for the act, in case it should be per 
petrated. Fortunately for the peace of the city of New 
Orleans, the vast crowd looked on in sullen silence as the 
flag came down. There was no flag hoisted on the City Hall 
in place of the State flag, for the reason that it had net cov- 
ered United States property. The mission of the landing 
party having been accomplished, the officers and men 
returned to the levee in marching order, where they took 
boats for their respective vessels. The flag on the Custom- 
House was guarded by the marines of the ‘ Hartford’ until! 
the arrival of General Butler with his troeps.”’ 
Among several interesting features in the editorial 
and correspondence departments, the most important 
consists of two letters on the subject of Christian union 
from President Seelye and Professor Fisher. 


Lippincott s Magazine.—The current issue is hardly 
on @ level with the best numbers of this magaz'ne under 
the new editorship. The serial, ‘Taken by Siege,” 
becomes more and more melodramatic, and compares 
oddly with Mr. Norris’s quiet and well-written story. 
Another odd conjunction {s that of the names of Henry 
Gréville and Joaquin Miller, who tell in the ‘‘ Expert. 
ence Meetings” how they came to become writers. 
“J. 8S. of Dale” has a little comedy with the odd title 
‘Two Passions and a Cardinal Virtue.” Anything that 
Mr. Stinson writes is worth reading, but this will hardly 
bear comparison with such work as he has given us in 
**Guerndale.” The only other article of any onse- 
quence is Mr. Frank Carpenter’s ‘The Loves of the 
Presidents.” 





—It is now understood that Mr. Thomas Hughes’s memo- 
rial of Peter Cooper will be printed for private circulation 
among the members of the late philanthropist’s family only, 
and that a more elaborate biography will be prepared for 
early publication, which is to be given to the public. The 
decision in regard to Mr. Hughes's book was arrived at 





in deference to the wishes of Mr. Cooper’s family. 





July 8. 1886. 
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A SYMPATHETIC HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. ' 


In Mr. Morley’s works there {s an eloquent passage 
in which he compares human society in movement to 
the ocean. Toa casual onlooker it looks like a huge 
amorphous body, with perhaps a few well defined and 
clearly established movements, as those of the tides for 
example ; but the more careful student sees in the ocean 
{nnumerable currents and counter-currents; no simple 
statement suttices to give account of {ts ceaseless wash 
and perpetual movement. This is very true, and very 
well said ; but it is also true that there are certain definite 
currents that can be measured, certain movements the 
laws of which can be readily estimated ; such as the 
tides and the great Gulf Stream. The French Revolu- 
tion was the product of a great variety of forces, partly 
rational, partly little more than animal; but in a large 
way it may be described as a threefold reaction : first, 
morally, against an insincere ccnventionalism ; second, 
religiously, against a priestly bondage ; and third, phil- 
osophically, against a mystic and emotional piety. Still 
remembering that we are speaking wholly in a Jarge 
way, it may be further ali that Rousseau represented 
the first reaction, Voltaire the second, Diderot the third. 
An insincere conventionalism, « priestly authority, and 
au mystic und emotional piety are all foes to civilization 
and humanity ; the trouble with the French Revolution 
was that, like all r actions, it swept far beyond all reason 
in sweeping away unreasonable restraints. Rousseau, in 
living in concubinage and regularly sending his chil- 
dren to the orphan asylum for the State to take care of ; 
Voltaire, in mocking at all religion and at every moral 
restraint ; and Diderot, in a cold, hard philosophy that 
knew nothing that it could not weigh in apothecartes’ 
scales and test in a chemist’s crucible, illustrated the 
three aspects of this reaction, asin a more terrible way 
they were illustrated under the régime of Robesplerre, 
who was swept on by & current he could not con 
trol. In Mr. Morley’s works we have an account 
of this reaction given by a man who in the main 
sympathizes with it. He does not, indeed, desire, with 
Rousseau, to go back to a state of nature; nor does he 
justify Rousseau’scurious disregard of all moral obliga- 
tion and self-surrender to impulse; and yet he never 
feels, or at least never expresses, any hot indignation 
against him. Even Rousseau’s systemutic abandonment 
of his children evokes only a very mild protest, with 
considerations of charity annexed. The verdict is guilty, 
but with a very urgent recommendation tomercy. But 
even this scant condemnation does not appear in treat- 
ing of Voltaire and Diderot. It is no injustice to Mr. 
Morley to say that he has as little respect for the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy as Voltaire, and, if he does not in- 
dulge in the sume mocking laughter, it is because he fs 
a serious Englishmen; if he does not give vent to the 
sume hot wrath, it is because time for the cooling of 
wrath has elapsed since the terrible wrongs which fired 
the heart, or at least juflamed the pen, of Voltaire. And 
in the reaction agalnst a religin of feeling, of what he 
would call imaginatiin, but what might by others be 
called insight, he goes quite as ‘ur as Diderot. We 
doubt whether evin the Eacyclo; wdists could surpass 
this frightful sentence, writtn by Mc. Morley apropos 
of uhope expressed by Rousseau of an immortality 
beyond the grave : 

‘To plack so gracious a flower of hope on the edge of 
the somber, unechoing gulf of nothingness into which our 
friend has slid silently down, is a natural impulse of the 
sensitive soul, numbing remorse and giving a moment’s 
relief to the hunger and thirst of a tenderness that has 
been robbed of its object. Yet would not men be more 
likely to have a deeper love for those about them, and a 
keener dread of filling a house with aching hearts, if they 
courageously realized from the beginning of their days that 
we have none of this periect companionship of bliss to 
promise ourselves in other worlds, that the black and 
horrible grave is indeed the end of our communion, and that 
we know one another no more ?” 

We have heretofore spoken of Mr. Morley’s general 
style. It is beautiful in clearness, philosophical in 
structure. He does not write history, but a philosophy 
about history. Wecan get no idea of Voltaire’s life 
from his sketch, though a fairly adequate one of the lives 
of Rousseau and Diderot. But, assuming that one already 
knows something of the course of events, he can get 
from these volumes an account of the French Revolution 
as a triple reaction against conventional morality, 
priestly authority, and emotive plety, from one who fs in 
full sympathy with the intellectual revolution of the 
Encyclo; edists, in substantial sympathy with the 
destructive criticism of Voltaire, and as nearly in sym- 
pathy asa moral Englishman can be with the nature- 
morality of Rousseau. 


The Road and the Roadside. By Burton Willis Potter. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) The writer has brought 
together a great many bits of fact and fancy in reference to 
the history of roads, their proper construction, the laws 


John Morley’s Writings. Voltaire, 1 Vol. Rousseau, 2 Vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopexdists, 2 Vols. (New York : Macmillan 


& Co,) 





governing them, and the enjoyment whioh they may afford. 
Not only are the ancient Roman roads described, but the 
magnificent highways of the Incas of Peru, and the granite 
roadways which for centuries have existed in China. In 
reference to American roads, he commends the Macadam 
and the Telford as the best, and urges the continual repair 
system under a single responsible surveyor as immensely 
superior to the old system of spasmodic improvement under 
the direction of a large board of overseers. In giving the 
law of the roadway, it is, in general, simply the Massachu- 
setts law to which he makes reference. Some of this law 
has a flaver peculiar to old-time New England. For in- 
stance: ‘‘ They (pedestrians) may travel on the Lord’s Day 
for all purposes of necessity or charity, and they may also 
take short walks in the public highways on Sundays simply 
for exereise and to take the air, and even call to see friends 
on such walks.’’ We learn in the book that ‘‘ an ycleped 
velocipede in the road has been held in Canada to bea 
nuisance, and its owner was indicted and found guilty of a 
criminal offense.’?’ The chapters on the law of the roads 
were prepared as a lecture before a meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture last December. Throughout 
the book the writer shows a warm appreciation of the 
beauties of the New England roadside. His practical sug- 
gestions are not all practical in the strictly utilitarian sense. 
He prefers the road which winds through the valleys and 
around the hills to one which aims simply at being the 
nearest route. 





Bietigheim. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) Ever since 
the great vogue of that clever sketch, * The Battle of 
Dorking,” there have appeared, from time to time, various 
attempts to look into the wars and history of the future, 
and to present the imaginative results in the form of a sober, 
quasi historical narration. The present volume tells with 
all the particularity of military detail, maps, and dispatches, 
the story of a great European contest in which this country 
is forced to take part, the formation of a United States of 
Europe, the disarmament of the Great Powers, and the es- 
tablishing of an era of general peace and prosperity. There 


are side glances at the labor question. The author's inge-° 


nuity is well sustained, and, of course, there are plenty of 
moral and econom!cal truths involved in his made-to order 
history. Yet, on the whole, one doubts whether his work 
has any real value, literary or didactive. 


Burglars in Paradise. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It is a rare thing fora 
writer of fiction to possess in such a degree as Miss Pheips 
the powers of genuine pathos and of irresistible and conta- 
gious fun. Though not to be ranked with her best work, this 
literary trifle is yet thoroughly and unceasingly enjoyable. 
All who were amused at the clever character-sketching in 
the ‘* Old Maid’s Paradise’’ will be glad to enter again that 
well-guarded retreat. The story, though complete in itself, 
carries on the adventures of our old friends Corona and 
Puelvir. in parts it is the broadest kind of burlesque—the 
interview with the detective, for instance—but it is none the 
less laughter-compelling. 


SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


The beautifully illustrated and handsomely printed text- 
book on geography by James Monteith, entitled Barnes’ 
Complete Geography (New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.), shows 
in a striking way the advances made in recent years in the 
preparation of school text-books. One’s eye is necessarily 
first directed, in glancing at this book, at the beauty of 
execution of its cuts, and their success in presenting in a 
pictorial form the main features of natural, physical, and 
political geography. The colored plates on pages 24 and 
26, for instance, show in a most graphic way the ethnological 
distribution of the earth, and such engravings as those on 
pages 7, 16, 17, and 31 give the pupil an idea of the physical 
construction of the earth’s crust, its division, and the 
nature of oceans, rivers, peaks, mountains, icebergs, etc., 
such as he would not be likely to obtain from pages of 
descriptive text. In fact, the book follows throughont the 
observational and deductive method. We should add that 
due prominence is given to what may be called industrial 
geography, a subject which is sometimes neglected in such 
books.—We spoke with high commendation not long 
ago of Mary D. Sheldon’s “Studies in General History.’’ 
She has now put forth a volume intended to accompany the 
use of that excellent work as a Teacher’s Manual. The 
object of this book is described by the authoress as follows: 
‘* The Student’s Edition contains the material and the prob- 
lems for independeut study ; the Teacher’s Manual contains 
the answer to these problems, embodied in tabulations, 
aud a running commentary of text, which may serve as 
suggestive for the discussions and the summaries demanded 
for the class room.’’ Both books follow the German so- 
called Seminary method, and aim to compel the student to 
do original work with original material. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.)——The famous geologist, Archibald Geikie, 
LL.D., F.R.8., has just issued a Class. Book of Geology 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.). It covers the entire ground 
thoroughly, and is both scientifically complete and adapted 
for popular use as an elementary text-book. It is illustrated 
by a profusion of wood-cuts. This volume completes 
Professer Geikie’s series of educational works on Physical 
Geography and Geology. The purpose of this series, 
which has been exceedingly well carried out, has been to 
furnish for the young learner class-books which should 
awaken his curiosity and interest, should show him how 
observation, generalization, and induction go hand in 
hand in the progress of scientific research, and should 
not be overloaded with technical details ——7Zhe Synthetic 
Philosophy of Expresswon, by Moses True Brown, M.A. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Brown is in great 
measure a follower of the theories of Delsarte, whose 
nomenclature he has generally adopted. He finds, how- 





ever, in Darwin’s great work, ‘‘The Expression of the 
Emotions in "fan and Animals,” and ia the writings 
of Paolo Mantegazza, who followed out in detail Darwin’s 
general deductions, a fundamental philosophical basis for 
the theories which have been put into practical execution 
by Delsarte. Asa philosophical study Mr. Brown’s book is 
highly original and worthy of careful reading, though as an 
exposition for actual use of Delsarte’s method it is greatly 
inferior to the book by Genevieve Stebbins, of which we 
spoke some time ago.——A revised edition has teen pub- 
lished of Janes’s Human Psychology, which we are glad to see 
has been extensively introduced in schools and colleges. It is 
well proportioned, clear and concise, and is adapted to use 
for general reading as well as for a college and school text- 
book. (New York: Baker & Taylor).——D C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, publish a little manual ealled The ///ements of Chem- 
ical Arithmetic, by J. Milner Coit, Ph.D., which is intended 
to supplement the tewching of the text-books of descriptive 
chemistry for those who wish to make the subject more 
practical ——G. P. Pautnam’s Sons, New York, have added 
to their series of German Classics for American Students 
a selection from Schiller’s correspondence, edited with an 
introduction and commentary by Pauline Buchheim. The 
letters have been so chosen as to present a view of the 
development of Schiller’s character and literary career. 
We notice that the text follows the reformed orthography 
which has been introduced by the German (tovernment into 
schools and public offices, To wmy’s First Speaker, “edited 
by Tommy himself”? (Chicago: W. H. Harrison), contains a 
great deal of very poor juvenile poetry, together with a 
little that is worth preserving. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The authorized English edition of Karl Marx’s “ Das 
Kapital ’’ will be published in the autumn. 

—Mr. W. C. Prime, the literary executor of General 
McClellan, is arranging the General’s Memoirs of the Civil 
War, and will bring them out early in the autumn. 

— Hobart Pasha’s ‘‘ Sketches of My Life,’ completed by the 
author only a short time before his death, which occurred a 
fortnight since, will be published in London by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. early in July. An American edition will 
probably not be brought out. 

—The title of William Black’s forthcoming novel is ‘‘Sa- 
bina,”’ that being the name of the heroine. She is the 
daughter of a rich member of Parliament, and has the 
hobby of working among the pocr. To indulge this she 
leaves her father’s house and lives in lodgings. 

—Mr. William H. Rideing bas gone abroad in the interest 
of the ‘‘ Brooklyn Magazine,”’ for which periodical he will 
write, during the fall, a series of papers on ‘‘The Royal 
Navy of Great Britain’’ from facts which he will obtain 
from personal observation during his present visit. 

—Messrs. Macmilian & Co. announce that their experi- 
ment of a “Summer Reading Series ’’ has proved profitable 
and in every way encouraging, both in this country and in 
England. More than 5,000 copies of Mr. Crawford’s novels, 
‘Dr. Claudius’ and ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ have been sold in this 
series. 

— A biography of the late Schuyler Colfax is about to come 
from the house of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. The editor is 
Mr. J. O. Hollister, a member of the Co\fax family, who 
has been given in his undertaking the personal assistance 
of the widow of the Vice-President, and has had all the 
papers and correspondence left by Mr. Colfax placed at his 
disposal. 

—The third volume in the series of ‘‘ Actors and Act- 
resses of Great Britain and the United States,’’ of which 
the first two parts have already been issued, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in September next. It is the 
intention of the publishers to complete the work before the 
end of the year by issuing the fourth and fifth volumes re- 
spectively during the months of October and November. 

—Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) is the twentieth in *‘ The 
Critic’s’’ series of Authors at Home. His ‘chronicler’? is 
Professor H. A. Beers, of Yale, whose sketch of the genial 
essayist’s home and home life at ‘‘ Edgewood,’’ near New 
Haven, appears in ‘‘ The Critic’? of July 3. In the same 
number is a timely sonnet on ‘‘ Independence Day,” by 
Edward J. Hardinug, an Anglo-American poet and lit(érateur, 

—‘* Mr. Malcolm Macmillan, who has been for some time 
at work upon the life and writings of Samuel Richardson,” 
says the ‘‘Athengwum,”’ ‘‘would be extremely obliged to 
any private possessors of letters trom or to the celebrated 
novelist who would send transcripts to him at 20 and 30 
Bedford Street, Covent Carden, or, in the case of larger 
collectious, would give him an opportunity of consulting the 
originals.”’ 

—The publication of Mrs. Gordon L. Ford’s biography of 
her grandfather, Noah Webster, has been indefinitely post- 
poned, and it is unlikely that the work will now be issued 
much before the new year. An interesting part of the biog- 
raphy, when completed, will be a series of hitherto unpub 
lished letters to the great lexicographer from (ieorge Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, B njamin Rusb, and 
a number of other famous contemporaries of Mr. Webster 
witb whom he was in continual correspondence. 

—The co-partnership of Taintor Bros, Merrill & Co., 
educational publishers, expired by limitation on July 1. 
Messrs. Charles N. and J. L. Taintor and Mr. E. L. Gates 
succeeded the old firm, under the title of Taintor Bros. & 
Co. Mr. Charles E. Merrill, the retiring partner, sailed for 
Europe on the “ Britannic ’? on Thursday, July 1. He has 
purchased the interest of the late firm in ‘* The Critic,” and, 
as President of ** The Critic ’’ Co., will, on his return, devote 
his energies for some time to the growing irterests of that 
journal. J. L. and J. B. Gilder continue in editorial charge 
of the paper, and retain their interest in its ownership. It 
is understood that Mr. Merrill does not contemplate perma- 
nent withdrawal from educational publishing. 
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tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 





Will you state more explicitly than yon have done in your edi- 
torial pages the exact provisions and intentions of the Pacific 
Railroad Funding bill G. T. L. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Summed up briefly, its provisions are as follows: To the 
principal of the subsidy bonds shall be added the interest 
paid, or to be paid, by the United States on the same. From 
this amount shall be deducted all payments and reimburse- 
ments made by the companies to the United States. ‘‘ Upon 
the remainder then found shall be computed simple interest 
at the rate of three and athird per cent. per annum from the 
average date of maturity of the subsidy bon-'s until the lst 
day of October, 1921, which interest shall be added to said 
remainder, and the amount so obtained shall be divided 
into one hundred and forty equal parts,”’ one of which shall 
be due April 1, 1887, and semi-annually thereafter. As ‘‘ the 
average date of maturity of the subsidy bonds is 1897, the 
Government appears to receive interest only during the 
twenty-four years between 1897 and 1921. The railroads 
receive the loan, at least in part, for seventy years. Simple 
interest at three and a third per cent. for twenty-four years 
is eighty per cent. If the roads are given seventy years in 
which to pay the principal (one hundred per cent.) and this 
interest (eighty per cent.), this will pay only two and four- 
sevenths per cent. per annum on the amount of the debt. 
Taking all the provisions of the bill together, the committee 
claim that the roads wil! pay $3,757,000 a year. In case the 
principal of the debt remain at $109,000,000, Mr. Springer 
says that this annual payment means, in the end, $75,000,- 
000 less for the Government than if it should lend the money 
at three per cent. In this Mr. Springer is mistaken. He has 
made a slight error in his calculations, involving about 
$50,000,000. However, we can find no assurance in the bill 
that the principal of the debt sball not go on increasing 
unt!] the maturing of the’subsidy bonds in 1897. In that case 
the grant is even greater than Mr. Springer represented. If 
any more bills of this sort are to come before Congress, the 
principle of Civil Service Reform will demand an entrance 
examination in higher mathematics. 


In a London paper I saw recently an address delivered by 
Henry Varley. He has been here, and is not “enamored of 
American democracy.” He says: ** In 1884 no less than 8,377 
men and women were murdered. This is an appalling fact, 
indicating a disregard of the sacredness of human life alike 
fearful and terrible. I believe I am right in saying that in Eng- 
land, with her 37,000,000 of inhabitants, less than 200 murders 
were committed in 1884." Can these statements be correct ? 

M. E. P. 

This country has no satisfactory criminal statistics. Sta- 
tistics are at hand which show that 3,377 is approximately 
the number of Avmicides which occur annually in the 
United States. Yetit is unfair to set this number over 
against the English statistics of murder. The State of New 
York used to publish a volume of criminal statistics taken 
from the records of the courts. In these reports for 1874 
(the last accessible) the number of convictions for murder 
was thirteen. In England and Wales the number is usually 
about 130. If we compare these two pieces of statistics the 
proportion of murders to popuiation seems to be greater in 
England than in New York. It isa noticeable fact both in 
America and in Europe that in the South there are more 
crimes against the person, in the North more crimes against 
property. If any of our readers have any statistics bearing 
on the points in question we will gladly publish them. 


In alate number of the New York “ Times’ I find a quotation 
as follows: “* Many a man has been saved from moral infamy by 
the loas of the money he loved best, or of the wife who loved 
him too well” The meaning of this passage we have discussed 
thoroughly, but without any real understanding of the meaning 
of the language. In the above paper the quotation ts credited 
to you. Would you kindly explain same in your next issue? 

yy 

The sentence occurred in our ‘‘ Hints and Helps,” by ‘A 
Layman,” illastrating the Sunday-school Lesson on John 
ix., 1-17. Here is the paragraph in which it occurred, which 
may elucidate its meaning to you: 

We should know much less than we do about the sun were It 
not for eclipses. The nature and the conditions of the sun are 
revealed best by casting him partly into the shade. Eclipses 
used to be regarded as great misfortunes, omens of evil; but we 
see now both in science and religion that ill fortune often is only 
fortune disguised. Many a man has been saved from moral in- 
famy by the loss of the money he loved best, or of the wife who 
loved him too well. 

I would like to ask a few questions on the study of shorthand. 
(1) What is the length of time necessary to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the art to enable one to obtain a position in the 
practice of this art? (2) About what salary do stenographers 
get? (3) The number of words one must write per minute? (4) ls 
there chance of employment in this business ? 

These questions are very general. The time required to 
obtain a knowledge of shorthand varies greatly according 
to the natural capability and powers of application of the 
student; as in all other sciences, some persons show great 
readiness in acquiring it, others experience the greatest 
difficulty. For a person of average capacity and good per- 
sistency, a year may suffice under good tuition to give such 
skill as may be necessary to take dictation in ordinary 
office work. Without tuition, but with constant and per- 
sistent practice, perhaps six months more would bring the 
game result. A knowledge of type-writing is a very great 
advantage to a shorthand writer in obtaining a situation, 
There are hundreds of young women employed as short- 





hand writers and type-writers combined in this city, at sal- 
ar‘es ranging from eight dollars a week to (in comparatively 
few cases) twenty dollars a week. A really expert stenoz- 
rapher, cne who can take down verbatim the words of a 
rapid public speaker, can almost always command a good 
salary. It should be added that the number of moderately 
skillfal shorthand and type writers has increased very 
rapidly in the last few years, and of course the difficulty in 
obtaining positions has increased proportionately. 


1. Is alcohol produced alone by the intervention of man, or 
will nature produce it of itself? 2. If a field of grain were 
allowed to remain and rot in the field under the wet, would it 
not produce alcohol? 3. Is graina cultivated plant, or was there 
grain such as we have in the early days? SUBSCRIBER 

1. Alcohol is produced by natural chemical process, not, 
however, in a form fit for a beverage except by man’s irter- 
vention. 2. Wherever there is fermentation there is alco- 
hol. 3. Grain has doubtless improved by centuries of care 
and cultivation. 


About forty years ago, when I wasa child, my grandfather 
used to sing something about the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
some lines of which were these : 

“ Now, if you don’t answer these two questions, three, 
Your head shall be taken from your body ; 
And if you don’t answer these three questions right, 
Your head shall be taken from your body quite ” 

I suppose it was some old ballad. 
readers, tell me anything about it? 

SYRACUSE. 


Can you, or any of your 
F. A. C. 





Can any one tell me if there !s any book or periodical that con- 
tains the menu fur every day in the year—each meat, vegetable, 
and fruit in its season? Appended is a copy of the poem 
“ Vanity,” by Alice Cary, as requested by L. E. A, A.J. R. 

Provipence, R. I, 

VANITY. 
The sun comes up and the sun goes down, 
And the day and the night are the same as one ; 
The year grows green and the year grows brown, 
And what is it all when all is done ? 
Grains of somber or shining sand, 
Sliding into and out of the hand. 


And men go down in ships to the seas, 
And a hundred ships are the same as one; 
And backward and forward blows the breeze, 
And what is it all when all is done? 
A tide with never a shore in sight, 
Setting steadily on to the night. 


The fisherman droppeth his net in the stream, 
And a hundred streams are the same as one ; 
And a maiden dreameth her love lit dream, 
And what is it all when all is done? 
The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 
And after dreaming the dreamer wakes 
—[Alice Cary. 


Can any of your readers tell me how and where I can obtain a 
poem written by Mr. Homer Greene, of Honesville, Pa. called 
What My Lover Said’? ENOLA 


Mrs E. C. B. wishes to know how to wash black cotton stock 
ings so asto retain theircolor. Iusesoap tree bark. Use about 
a tablespoonful of bark toa quart of water. Tie it in a muslin 
bag and boil it to extract the strength; when cool it is ready for 
use. I wash black stockings (woolen as well as cotton) in this 
way before wearing. In addition todirections for washing flan 
nels, I would recommend squeezing the water out instead of 
wringing. E. J. RB. 


In answer to Mrs. E. C. B.’sinquiry of last week, I can, from 
experience, state that if black cotton stockings are soaked over 
night in a solution of salt and water—about a tablespoonful of 
salt to a quart of water—they will retain their color. Sugar of 
lead, instead of salt, will accomplish the same result. M. C. K. 


Will some reader tell me—1. Who was said to be *“‘ not only a 
Greek among Greeks, but head of all Greece"? 2. Who was 
called “the living library’’? M.C. K. 


Can some one inform me where I can get the poem entitled 
“ Annette,” and by whom written ? E. McM. 


G. V. F. is informed that a low-priced edition of Shelley’s 
works is published by G. Routledge & Son, New York. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The inhabitants of the city of Ravensburg, in Wiir- 
temberg, have protested against the telephone lately 
introduced there on the ground of its attracting light- 
ning and so proving a source of danger to the city. 


The first cliy in Europe where electricity has been 
entirely substituted for gas for street lighting {s the town 
of Herndsand, in Sweden. The motive power is water, 
which is very plentiful there, rendering the light cheap. 
er than gas. 


Two swallows taken from their broods in Pavia, Italy, 
were carried to Milan, twenty miles distant, and on be- 
ing released made their way back to their nests in 
thirteen minutes, or at the rate of eighty-seven and one- 
half miles an hour. 


The English Parliamentary whip sorely perplexes the 
Gallic mind. A Paris journal believes that whip to be 
a newspaper, and informs its readers that ‘‘‘ Le Whlip,’ 
the London Ministerial organ,” is urging all Government 
supporters to muster for the Home Rule debate. 


A Chicago jeweler has invented a self-winding watch. 
By an arrengement something like the carefully 
balanced lever of a pedometer, the watch is wound by 
the motion of the wearer when walking. A walk of seven 
minutes will wind the watch to go for forty-two hours, 





More than 350 sh!p-loads of firewood are landed an- 
nually in the port of London, giving support to 100,000 
men, women, and children. In making the half-penny 
bundles of wood £250 000 {s pald annually in the shape 
of wages, 20,000 persons being actively employed in the 
work. 


An American woman upcn a visit to England was 
complimented by a British officer upon her English, 
and asked if she was not peculiar jn this respect among 
her countrywomen. ‘“ Oh, yes,” she replied, ‘‘ but then I 
have had unusual advantages. There was an English 
miss{onary station near my tribe.” 


“‘ How would you proceed to find out the age of a 
tres ?” asked a teacher Jast week, and the answer came 
back from one of the scholars, ‘‘ I should first find out 
when {t was planted.” Another {ustructor sald, ‘‘ Glve 
an example of a flesh eating animal,” and the reply was, 
without circumlocution or evasifon, ‘‘A cannibal.” 
—([Boston Budget. 


The fact that there are eels in the water plpas in Ban- 
gor, Me., has led toa new swindle. A man goes from 
house to house offerlog small filters for sale. Ie asks 
permission to fasten one to the water p!pe and let the 
water pass through {t for a few moments. When the 
filter is taken off he always finds a little eel Inside. Then 
the housewife buys the filter. 


In Vienna the other day a dog fell {ato an op2ntng at 
the half-demolished Jesult monastery. While eff rts 
were made to rescue the dog a large vault contalning 
ninety coftins was discovered. From tablets onthe c: ffins 
it was found that the Jesult brothers and the nobles sup- 
porting the order durlog the greater part of Marla 
Theresa’s reign are burled in the vault. 


The word “‘ fiend,” says an exchange, is now used so 
commonly as a balf-humorous name for all kinds of 
people who make nulsances of themselves that it isin 
danger of losing its orlginal meuntng. Here is a West- 
ern paper referring to a certain clergyman as the “ long- 
sermon fisnd,” and another which talks about ‘‘ the 
church-gotng fiend.” In this part of the country there 
are a number of non-church-going fiends. 


Of the 408 Senators, Members, and Territorial Dele- 
gates who compose Congress, 72 are Methodists, 63 
daptists, 41 Eplscopallans, 37 Presbyterlans, 36 Catholics, 
15 Unitarians, 8 Lutherans, 10 Christians (Campbellltes), 
and 2 Quakers, making a total of 203 who are actively 
connected with some church organization. This leaves 
125 who either never belonged to any church or have 
drifted out of such assoclatlons.—[New Haven Journal. 





The man who probably claims the distinction of being 
the northernmost editor in the world is the printer and 
Eskimo poet, L. Moller, who edits the illustrated Eskimo 
paper, ‘“‘Atuagagllutit,” published at Godthaab, a Danish 
colony on the west coast of Greenland, 64° north latitude. 
Thisenterprising journal!st joined the expedition of Nor- 
denskjild for the exploration of the interlor of Greenland 
in order to be able to supply his paper with illustrated 
reports of the journey. 


In the first generation a man reckons only two ances- 
tors, his father and mother. In the second generation 
the two are changed into four, since aman has two 
grandfathers and two grandmothers. Each of these 
four had two parents, and thus in the third generation 
there are found to be eight ancestors—that is, elght great- 
grandparents. Inthe fourth generation the number of 
ancestors 1s 16, in the fifth 32, in the sixth 64, in the 
seventh 128, in the tenth 1,024, in the twentieth 1,048. - 
576, in the thirtieth 1,073,741,834, This may prove all 
the world’s akin. 


A singular illustration, says a writer in the ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Herald,” of the good-natured way in which the 
Chinese use opprobrious epithets is given by Mr. Stim- 
son, while on a visit to Fen Chow. As he was passing 
along the street a young man called out: ‘‘ Helgh-ho, 
there goes our Cafeh Hsieu foreign devil !’ It seems that 
he had met Mr. Stimson at Chieh Hsleu, and, seeing him 
in another city, he claimed him asa fellow-citizen. When 
pleasantly remonstrated with for using the epithet, he 
answered : ‘‘ Why, you are a devil, are you not?” The 
term is evidently, among the Chinese, applied to foreign- 
ers without any thought of insult or special reproach. 


An El Paso (Tex.) paper says of the old Mexican town 
across the Rio Grande: ‘‘In Paso del Norte there is a 
cathedral 325 years old, built by Spanish Jesuits. It is 
not that the general plan is elaborate ; on the contrary, it 
is one of beautiful appropriateness and simplicity—offer- 
ing in this respecta lesson tothe moderns, The wallsare 
of adobe, plain and straight ; and neither the walls nor the 
massive timbers are any the worsefor their three cent- 
urles of wear. But the heavy woodwork everywhere 
is beautifully carved. In the cathedral are records of 
great historic value, reaching back hundreds of years. 
Some of the decorations and religious emblems are 
presents from the monarchs of Spain,” 
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INDIAN POLITENESS. 


Some Indian schoolboys, says the 
‘American’ Missionary,” found their 
teacher had a very great aversion to frogs 
To them it was a continual source of 
amusement to see her run away from 
them. One day a boy caught one, and 
shut it up in the table drawer. The 
teacher entered the room. All were in 
order, but, when she opened the drawer, 
the frog, glad to gain its liberty, leaped 
out upon the table, and the teacher made 
a great ado. One of the boys, in a gen 
tlemanly way, took up the frog, carried ft 
to the door, and threw it out. No sign of 
enjoyment could be discerned in their 
faces. They remained through school 
hours, retaining their solemn dignity. 
Afterward, as they told of it, they laughed 
unti] the tears came, laughed over and 
over again as they remembered the dismay 
of the teacher. Why did they not laugh 
at first? They had not yet come into the 
ways of white men enough to realize that 
we would excuse rudeness in our pupils, 
even under these circumstances, and they 
consider it rude to laugh aloud, or to 
Jaugh at all, at the expense of another in 
the other’s presence. 

An old woman who owned a poor old 
pony, whicb was almost dead from starva- 
tlon and hard work, had brought the 
pony in, and tied him tothe fence. He 
was literally ‘‘skin and bones.” While I 
was in the house I heard the woman 
making s great outcry, and I ran to the 
door just in time to see an immense flock 
of crows fly away. I said: ‘‘ What is 
the matter?” She replied that the crows 
had come to pick her poor old pony’s 
bones while he still lived. She saw the 
funny side of it as well as I, and laughed 
very heartily. 

When one of the young lady mission 
arles asked an Indian woman for her 
‘“Wakan sica tanka,” {Instead of her 
‘*Waksica tanka,” no one laughed till 
the teacher was gone. When I inquired 
why the dishpan was not given, the reply 
was, she did not ask for the dishpan; she 
asked for ‘‘the great evil spirit” (the 
devil), and, I assure you, no Indian 
woman hears that story without laughing 
heartily. Another teacher, meaning to 
ask for a tub, asked for a young man, 
and, though to her face they did not 
laugh, I have seen a whole sewing-school 
convulsed with laughter over the mistake 
several times since. 

When one of the ministers from the 
East attending one of our meetings went 
up toa group of Indians who could not 
speak or understand a word of English, 
and tried to enter into conversation, of 
course there was no response. He said 
to me, as I came up: ‘‘ Why do they look 
so solemn ?” I simply interpreted what 
he said to the Indians, and all laughed, 
and said: ‘‘ We did not know what he 
said; why should we laugh?” It does 
not seem to occur to those asking the 
question why they do not laugh, that they 
have but little to laugh at In the presence 
of white men. They cannot understand 
us or our ways. Indian children are in 
the house quiet and orderly, they sit and 
listen to hear older people talk, and if 
anything is said that is very amusing, so 
much so that they feel that they cannot 
control themselves, they put their hands 
on their mouths, and run outside to laugh. 
Men will laugh gently and qutetly, and 
now and then you may hear an o'd woman 
laugh long and loud; if so, some relative 
will say, aside: ‘‘Hear how loud she 
laughs, like a white man; she {s un- 
womanly.” They are a very social peo- 
ple, and around the camp fire one may 


hear many legends and fables, hear many 
old war songs and nursery rhymes. 





LAUGHTER A MEDICINE. 


A short time since two individuals were 
lying in one room very sick, one with 
brain fever and the other with an aggra- 
vated case of the mumps. They were so 
low that watchers were needed every 
night ; and it was thought coubiful if the 
one sick of fever could recover. A gen- 


tleman was engaged to watch over night, 





his duty being to wake the nurse when 
ever it became necessary to administer 
medicine. In the course of the night 
both watcher and nurse fell asleep. The 
man with the mumps was watching the 
clock, and saw that it was time to give the 
fever patient his potion. He was unable 
to speak aloud or to move any portion of 
his body except his arms; but, seizing a 
pillow, he managed to strike the watcher 
on the face with it. Thus suddenly awak- 
ened, the watcher sprang from his seat, 
falling to the floor, and awakening both 
the nurse and the fever patient. The in- 
cident struck the sick men as very ludi- 
crous, and they laughed heartily at it for 
some fifteen or twenty minutes. When the 
doctor came in in the morning he found 
his patients vastly improved; said he 
never knew so sudden a turn for the 
better, and now both are up and well. 
Who says laughter is not the best of med- 
icines ? And this reminds the writer of 
another case. A gentleman was suffering 
from an ulcerated throat, which at length 


' became so swollen that his life was de- 


spaired of. His household came to his 
bedside to bid him farewell. Each indi- 
vidual shook hands with the dying man, 
and then went away weeping. Last of 
all came a pet ape, and, shaking the man’s 
hand, went away also with its hands over 
its eyes. It was so ludicrous a sight that 
the patient was forced to laugh, and 
laughed so heartily that the ulcer broke 
and his life was saved.—[ Exchange. 





HOW NOT TO DROWN. 


Many persons have wondered that all 
animals seem to possess an Instinctive 
knowledge of swimming, and that man 
alone lacks this gift. It is not necessary 
that a person knowing nothing of the art 
of swimming should drown, if he will 
depend upon the powers for self-preserva- 
tion with which nature has endowed him. 
The pith of the doctor’s remarks is con- 
tained in the following paragraphs : When 
one of the inferior animals takes the water, 
falls, or is thrown in, it instantly begins to 
walk as it does when out of water. But 
when a man who cannot ‘‘swim” gets 
into the water, he makes a few spasmodic 
struggles, throws up his arms, and drowns. 
The brute, on the other hand, treads 
water, remains on the surface, and is vir- 
tually insubmergible. In order, then, to 
escape drowning, it is necessary to do as 
the brute does, and that is to tread or 
walk water. The brute has no advantage 
as to his relative weight in respect to 
the water over man; and yet the man 
perishes while the brute lives. Neverthe. 
less, any man, any woman, any child who 
can walk on the land may also walk in 
the water just as readily as the animal 
does, and that without any prior instruc- 
tlon or drilling whatever. Throw a dog 
in the water and he treads or walks the 
water instantly, and there is no imagin- 
able reason why a human being under 
like circumstances should not do the same. 
The brute, indeed, walks the water 
instinctively, whereas man has to be told. 
—[Selected. 











VERBATIM REPORTING.—There was an 
English reporter who came to town no 
vast amount of time ago and managed to 
get a good deal of reporting work, largely, 
perhaps, on the strength of his claim that 
he was a “verbatim reporter” of rare 
accomplishments and profound experi- 
ence. He was particularly good at public 
meetings, but he had brought over habits 
with him which occasionally created a 
lively impression. One day he ‘“‘ took” 
a little lecture by Phillips Brooks, in 
which the doctor found occasion to quote 
some well-known verses of Moore's. This 
is the way the passage sppeared in the 
“Dally Blanket” next morning: ‘‘ The 


reverend gentleman announced it as his 
opinion that the world is in the nature of a 
fleeting show, given for the delusion of 
man, and proceeded to remark further | 
that the smiles of joy, as well as the tears | 
of woe, shine deceitfully in the one case 
and flow deceitfully in the other. There, 
is, he said, nothing true but heaven.”— 
[Boston Record. 
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Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Chautauqua 


Assembly Daily Herald. 


Tt is: 


An eight-page paper, appearing daily. 
Published in the woods, 
In nineteen numbers. | 
First issue July 31. | 
The Organ of the Chautany ua Assembly. 
It contains : | 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest } 
lecturers in this country. | 
Full descriptions of Special Classes | 
and Methods. | 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and | 
people. 
CHAUTAUQUA ASS :MBLY HERALD .$1 00 
In CLUBS OF FIVE Ch MORE, TO ONE Post- 
OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, | 


a 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ ‘of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Contains 
ten numbers in the volume. 

A Literary Department of great merit, furnish 
Ing articles from the foremost writers in the coun 
try. 

Subscription Price, - - 150 
In (tubs of five or more to one post-oflice 

address e 

Vol, VII, will 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS and CIRLS. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA Boys AND GrRLs Is a four-page 
daily paper pub!ished at Chautauqua In the interest 
of the Young People. It is freely illustrated with 

ictures characteristic of Chautauqua life. 12 num 
Bers in the volume. 

One copy for the season. 
Five or more to one post office address, each, 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 
The Chautauquan andAssembly DailyHerald $2 25 
The Chautavquan and Assembly Daily Her- 

ald, and Chautauqua Boys and Girls, 270 


Address De. T. L, FLoop, Editor and Proprietor. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Finds pleasure inits Music. Bright songs 
make the Children happy. If you are 
in need of a new set of Singing Books, 
examine the jollowing : 


. For Sunday-Schools, 

Songs of Promise. Prayer and Confer 
ence Meetings. By J. H. Tenney and FE A. Hoff 
man. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 

Son@s oF Promise fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by 
many able writers. The book has 16) pages, and 149 
hymns, each with its own tune. Music and words 
mostly new. 

: . By Mrs. Belle 
Singing on the Way. w. Jewett ana 
Dr. Holbrook. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A capital book, cont:ining 16) pages of excellent 
songs. hymns, and * occasiona!” pleces, such as will 
be welcomed in the Sunday-school. Each piece may 
be played upon the organ. 


® For Sunday-Schools. By 
Song Worship. 1.0. Emerson and W. F. 


Sherwin. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A book that is intended to lift the service of song 
in the Sabbath-school above the ordinary level, 
without putting it beyond tne reach of the vast 
majority. 

For Infant Classes in Sun 
Fresh Flowers. day-*chools. By Emma 
Pitt. Price, 25 cents; per dozen, $2.40. 

A dainty little book, as full as it can hold of sweet 
melodies with pretty verses set to them, such as 
every child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Glad Refrain. 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


This new Song Book, by Lowry and DOANE, Is 
crowded with stirring Hymns set to fresh and de 
lightful music by the authors. and others, the most 
popular composers in the land. 

H¥ GLAD REFRAIN will stand the test; the Hymns 
are first-class, the Music faultless It is sold at $25 
per 100 copies, which is much cheaper than books of 
— music of this class have ever been ottfered be 

ore. 


Sent for examination on receipt of price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York 


‘NEWSPAPER 
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Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 
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PRIESTLEY'S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are sf the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up inthe same way. 
tinct fabrics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, 
each in six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain 
weaves, and come in cream shades and in snow-white for mourning 
found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, and price, to suit all temperatures and 
occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Muurning Store, B. Altman & Co., and 


ANDOVER REVIEW 
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For JULY. 

In Christian Union to be Organized? ©. A. 
RicHskps, D.D., SamugrL L. CALDWELL, D.D. 

** Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Rev. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, 
A Political Positivist. 


Some Thoughts about Capital 
Hon. Henry B. METCALF. 


L. 


NOBLE C. BUTLER. 


and Labor 


“Mr. Metcalf read an elaborate paper. Tt wasa 
thorough, philosophical, temperate study of the un 
derlying principles of the subjeet, phrased tn clear 
and vigorous words, and illuminated by many {illus 


| trations taken from the writer's experience of forty 


years as a workman and employer. It ought to be 
printed in full in some popular magazine and ciren 
lated by the thousand.”—{Congregationalist, May 27, 
1886, . 
EDITORIAL: 

Recent Missionary Testimonies. 


An Arbitrary Criticism of Theological State- 
ment, 


Sociological Notes. 
Book Reviews and Notices. 


3 Cents; $4 a Vear. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th St.. New York. 


REV. 8S. W. Dike, 


-A book of 100 pages, 
The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he experienced or other 
wise. It contains lista 
of newspapers and estt 
mates of the cost of ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a acheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be mede to 
do so by slight changes easily arrived at by corre- 
spondence. One hundred and fifty-three editions 
have been iasuee? Sent, postpaid, to any address 
for 10 cents. Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER AL VERTISING BUREAU, % Spruce 
8t. (Printing House Sq.), New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous original Painti 
Sculpture, Arcnitecture,etc. Send 10 cents in star 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
jecta. Mention this paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co,, 
RI Wanhington St. Roston. Mass. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full oa 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1600 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. @100 
to —- a en made. Qj’ Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Boeks and Cards. 

Approved by al! Evangelica! Denomination 
Sznp ror CaTaLocux. 

T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerS+.. N.Y 
AGENTS Wanted for “The History of 
\O Christianity,” by Abbott. A 
chance. A $4 book at the popular price of 
1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 


Greater success never known by agenta Terma free 
Stinson & (o.. Publishers, Portland. Maine 


“WhoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


Can be washed and boiled 
like white hose. Never 
fade, nor grow rusty. Do 
not stain nor crock skin or 
clothing. Ladies’ Lisle and 
Cotton Hose, 5) cents to 
$1.50 per pair. Children’s, 
4) cents to $1. Sent by 
mail, postpaid. Cotton and 
Lisle Hose dyed for 25 cents 
per pair. 


The F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 


909 Broadway, 
New York City 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It was not long ago that words were spoken from sev- 
eral high places in the newspaper and art world, in com- 
mendation of the new vogue in theatrical advertising, 
namely, the plaster statuettes of leading actors, which 
have from time to time sppeared in the shop windows. 
Whatever might be said of the plays which they adver- 
tised, there certainly was but one opinion of their merit 
as compared to the hideous and demoralizing posters 
which have done duty for so long in windows and on 
fences and wall spaces. Upon these the statuettes were 
a vast improvement, and gave onea feeble hope that they 
were the forerunners of a new era in theatrical advertts- 
ing, in which something ef real value as a popular edu- 
cator might be expected. The progress of the idea has 
been slow, but the statuette “ad.” still appears to hold 
favor, and may yet prove to be the entering wedge of 
reform in a new and better scheme of advertising. Al- 
ready one step forward has been made by theaction of a 
number of theatrical managers in this city who have 
agreed to dispense with the exhibition of colored litho- 
graphed bills in shop windows. In view of the character 
of the majority of these bills which have been displayed 
within the year past, it will bea boon to most men to 
have the windows free of them. And high upon the 
list of these atrocities come the photographs which re- 
cently have been displayed by an enterprising firm of 
cigarette manufacturers, and which exceed in vulgarity 
and indecency any card which has ever yet appeared 
It is gratifying to know that a crusade has already been 
started by the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
against this disreputable practice, and it is to be hoped 
that ere long the pho!ographs shall have been withdrawn 
—at least from the windows, if not absolutely from cir- 
culation. 


Admirable as the musical score of ‘‘ The Mikado” {s, 
and notwithstanding the enjoyment it has given alike 
to musicians and amateurs, it is to be regretted that the 
compoeer did not choose to avail himself of so admira- 
ble an opportun!ty to introduce to the modern musical 
world characteristic Orlental music. On this pofut, 
without direct reference, however, to the “‘ The Mikado,” 
a writer in ‘‘ Brainard’s Musical World ” recently said : 


“Decorative art is borrowing largely from Oriental 
patterns. Chinese and Japanese designs are becothing as 
familiar to us as household words. They are giving new 
features and charms to decorative art, and an a!most in- 
exhaustible mine of wealth has been opened through them. 
But while Oriental designs are attracting our attention at 
every hand, Oriental music is but very little heard ; in fact, 
it is scarcely known among musicians, saying nothing of 
amateurs. *Tistrne, Oriental music is devoid of beauty, 
when viewed from our art standpoint, but it is at least 
interesting to hear it. Both China and Japan have at least 
a few melodies that are worthy of admiration, and among 
these we would mention ‘Moo Lee Wha,’ or ‘The Pretty 
Jasmine Fiower,’ and‘He Tu Tsu,’a Japanese air. The 
former is written in the pentatonic or five-tone scale, that 
scale in which the fourth and seventh are omitted. The 
melody is really pretty, and, as we are told by persons well 
acquainted with that far-off country, it is an air which 
nurees are fond of singing fer little children. It is reallya 
love song, its words referring as they do to & pretty flower 
which a lover has given his sweetheart. The text of this 
melody has twelve verses, one for every month in the year. 
Both words and melody are great favorites in Japan. It is 
also written in the pentatonic scale, and is of a very differ- 
ent cast from the first-mentioned Chinese tune.’’ 

There are, we believe, in ‘‘ The Mikado ” only one or 
two passages that in any wey approach an imitation of 
Oriental rhythm or melody, and these are constructed so 
carefully on modern musical forms that they are hardly 
more than 8 suggestion. 

The quaint and weird and often wild charm of Ori- 
ental music, however—and by Oriental music we mean 
not only that of the Chinese and Japanese, but also that 
of the Indian, Arabian, and Moorish races—has im- 
pressed itself upon more than one of the modern men, 
and the student shal] find—to quote a few examples—in 
Saint-Satns’s ‘‘ Suite Algerienne,” in Bizet’s ‘‘ Suite ]’Ar- 
lesienne,” in Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala,” in many of Rubin- 
stein’s songs and his great orchestral works, in Moskow- 
ski’s writings, and in those of others whose names do not 
recur at once in passing—many themes of a weird and 
exquisite beauty, that haunt one’s mind for days, and, 
although perhaps not strictly Oriental in character, still 
serve as a stimulus to the imagination in cal!ing up visions 
of the Orient. 


We believe that we have somewhere seen the state- 
ment that Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” is the most popular 
opera ever written, and an accompanying list of the 
number of performances emphasized the statement. 
And indeed there is a truly wonderful charm about cer- 
tain portions of ‘‘ Faust,” which, in spite of the fact 
that they have been done to death by hand-organs, 
street bands, and whistling gamins, invariably impress 
their beauty on the music-lover at each new hearing. 

The quality of this charm, and also of much else of 
Gounod’s music, has been ably discussed in Hauslick’s 





“Moderne Oper.” Speaking of the great Frenchman, 
he says : 

“The merits as well as the shortcomings of Gouno?d’s 
music are most clearly revealed in ‘Faust.’ Gounod is not 
what is called by the Germans an ‘ Original-gente,’ but an 
eclectic in the best sense of the word. The source of his 
inspiration lies in higher fountains, especially in Weber and 
Meyerbeer ; on the German side he touches the domain 
of Wagner, on the French side that of Auber. But these 
foreign elements are so bappily blended with Gounod’s 
artistic individuality that the result is something unques- 
tionably new and characteristic, as the great success of his 
‘Faust’ attests. This individuality is most strongly 
revealed in the realms of sentiment, pre-eminently the love 
scenes, in which Gounod strikes chords of incomparable 
tenderness and passionate longing. For the highest degrees 
of passion, his powers of expression rarely suffice, and still 
less for the grand and sublime. 

“To atone for this he has, for less exalted emotions and 
their lights and shadows, a great wealth of delicate and 
realistic colors. Gounod’s musical creativeness is greatly 
aided by his ample knowledge and training in technical 
matters, in the vocal department (he is himself an excellent 
singer) as well asinthe orchestral. His aims are always 
honest, his objects correct dramatic expression. His music 
has greater affinity with German music than that of any 
other French composers. 

‘“‘Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ was at first savagely attacked by some 
of the German critics, who did not neglect also to malign 
the public which had taken the opera to its heart. The 
critics erred. Every person who does not sacrifice the 
actual state of affairs to an unwarranted idealism must take 
pleasure in an opera which, by the side of numerous short- 
comings, possesses so much that is brilliant, enchanting, 
and full of genuine feeling as ‘Faust.’ Musically it makes 
a purer impression on us than the ‘ Prophete,’ the ‘ Star of 
the North,’ and ‘ Dinora,’ however much Meyerbeer may be 
Gounod’s superior in energy and originality. 

‘* Boerne says somewhere that German literary products 
are always either gold or copper, whereas in France the 
majority of authors write silver. This incisive criticism 
applies equally well to the opera composers of these two 
nations.” 


SECRETARY ALDEN’S LETTER. 


ECRETARY E. K. ALDEN, of the American 
Board, has written to the Chicago ‘‘ Advance,” in 
response to a direct request for information, the follow- 
ing letter relating to the matters alluded to in our recent 
editorials, ‘A Cautionary Signal” and ‘‘The Facts in 
the Case.” This letter also appears in the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule,” from which we reprint it: 

‘“‘The ‘Manual for Missionary Candidates,’ which 
was prepared and printed by the Piudential Committee 
in 1887, 2nd was reported to the Board at the annual 
meeting in 1838, and which, with slight modifications, 
has now been in continual use for nearly fifty years, 
places the care of correspondence and conference with 
candidates in the hands of the Secretaries, particularly 
of the Home Secretary, until the necessary papers and 
testimonials are ready for presentation to the Prudential 
Committee for their consideration and action. Among 
the questions which candidates are requested carefully 
to answer are the following: ‘ What. in your view, are 
the leading doctrines of the Scriptures? Have you 
doubts respecting any of the doctrines commonly held 
by the churches sustaining the missions under the care 
of the Board ?’ 

“The paper presented by the candidate, it {s sug- 
gested, ‘should be drawn up with great frankness,’ 
and he is assured that ‘he may expect the Secre- 
taries to use a corresponding frankness toward bim.’ 
These instructions have been faithfully followed, and 
with most satisfactory results. The Secretaries to 
whom this important trust has been committed corre 
spond and converse freely with candidates upon all 
matters connected with pbysical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual fiiness for the missionary work. 

‘*They have been accustomed to use their own meth- 
ods, unembarrassed in any particular, varying accord- 
ing to the persons with whom they are in communica. 
tion, for ascertaining the religious experience and the 
doctrinal views of candidates. This is one of the most 
interesting and pleasant departments of this branch of 
their work, and they regret that they cannot pursue it 
more minutely with reference to every person. Itisa 
part of that delightfnl, that fraternal, relation which has 
always been cherished in these Rooms between Secreta- 
ries and missionaries. 

‘* Among other important matters freely written or con- 
versed about are ‘the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches sustaining the missions under the care of the 
Board.’ If ‘doubts’ exist in relation to any of these 
doctrines, the Secretaries endeavor in a quiet way to 
relieve these doubts, as a pastor would appropriately do 
in conversing with the intell'gent young men and young 
women of a Bible class. If these doubts continue, so that 
they forbid a hearty assent to some important Scriptural 
doctrine held by our evangelical churches, the presenta. 
tion of the case to the Committee, or the appointment by 
the Committee, after it has been presented, may be 
delayed for further correspondence and conference, or 
may be for the time respectfully declined. 











‘‘This, substantially, has been the course pursued by 
the Secretaries and the Committee during the entire his- 
tory of the Board, and {t so continues, It isa mark of 
special confidence on the part of the Board that puts 
such a grave and delicate trust as this into the hands o 
the Executive Officers and Prudential Committee, whom 
it annually elects. That confidence is most heartily 
appreciated at the Missionary Rooms, and so far as we 
know, has never yet been betrayed in any particular 
whatsoever. 

‘‘Among the ‘doctrines commonly heid by the 
churches sustaining the missions under the care of the 
Board,’ in relation to which inquiries have been some- 
times made, are those of the Insp{ration and Authority 
of the Scriptures, the Guilt and Exposure of Sinful 
Man, the Divinity of Christ, the Vicarious Explatory 
Atonement, Regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and the 
Everlasting Issues of the Final Judgment, according to 
characters formed in the present life. 

‘*In making inquiries upon these subjects, the Home 
Secretary has in a few instances quoted from the articles 
of faith used by some of our churches, more particularly 
from those of the Mount Vernon Church of Boston, the 
First Church of Cambridge, and the Pilgrim Church of 
Worcester ; and as one of these statements—that of the 
Pilgrim Church—was regarded by some as so felicitous 
that it was printed as a leaflet for circulation, a copy of 
this leaflet was sent during a period of several months in 
connection with the Manual to Missionary Candidates, 
not for formal assent, but as a matter of convenience, to 
save prolonged correspondence or conference, This 
leaflet is in a devotional form, and, upon two or three of 
the points referred to above, contains the following ad- 
mirable statement : 

“We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes 
taments were given by the infallible inspiration of God, so 
that they present the right views, and sanction no wrong 
views, of religious and moral doctrine and duty, and are 
our ultimate and only perfect rule of faith and practice... . 

‘“** We glorify the Redeemer, who united his divine nature 
with our human nature, and js both God and man in one 
person. We believe that he became our great High Priest 
and offered himself as the vicarious sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole wor'd. Werest our faith and hope on his pro- 
pitiatory sufferings and deatb, which maintained inviolate 
the honor of the law, so that the Lawgiver may be just and 
yet the justifier of all men who truly repent of their trans- 
gressions. ... 

‘“**We believe that, in His adorable wisdom, our moral 
Ruler has attached an inestimable importance to our life on 
earth ; that all men who in this life repent of sin will, at 
their death, be perfected in unending holiness ; that all whe 
through the present life remain impenitent sinners will 
remain 80 forever ; that both the just and the unjust will be 
raised from death at the last day, will stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, and will receive from him their 
rewards according to the deeds done in the body ; so that 
the wicked shall go away into endless punishment, but the 
righteous into endless life.’ 

“The suggestion having been made to the Secretary 
several weeks ago that it was possible that the sending 
of this leaflet in connection with the ‘Manual’ might be 
interpreted by some as indicating that this was a decla- 
ration of faith adopted by the Board, to which mission- 
atles were expected to give a formal approval, it has not 
since been so sent. But the {mportant Scriptural 
doctrines referred to, being those commonly held by the 
churckes sustaining missions under the care of the 
Board, are of course made subjects of inquiry by the 
more direct method through correspondence or confer- 
ence. The result of these {oquiries is presented as usual 
to the Prudential Committee for action. 

‘*Thus far action has been taken by the Committee in 
the case of two candidates who had serious doubts and 
difficultfes in relation to the decisive nature of the 
human earthly probation, in terms similar to what have 
been generally employed, when, for a reason, a case {s 
not fully satisfactory ; viz , ‘ Voted, that it is inexpedi- 
ent to appoint at present,’ the words ‘at present’ 
indicating that such appointment, after further corre- 
spondence or conference, may be made at some 
future day. The Committee has not felt at liberty 
as yet to say or do anything which might be {ater- 
preted as committing the Board to the omission from 
the doctrines commonly held by the churches sustaining 
the missions under the care of the Board that which is 
invoived in the statement, found in so many of their 
declarations of faith, that the issues of the final judg- 
ment are ‘ determined by the deeds done in the body.’ 

“ Before taking so serious a step as such a change 
would involve, the executive officers and Prudential 
Committee want further instructions from the Board 
from which they have received their trust. This course 
they think will commend itself to their constituency 
better than any other which has yet been suggested to 
us 


‘* Any suggestions upon the matter from the friends 
and patrons of the Board will be most gratefully recelved 
at the Misslonary Rooms. 
I remain, 
‘* Respectfully yours, 
‘*E. K. ALDEN, Home Sec.” 
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SUNDAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” in com- 
menting on a little book edited by Mr. H. 
M. Brooks, and treating of old Sabbath 
customs and laws in New England, says: 

“The glimpses there given show, after 
a fashion, the gradual disintegration of 
the Puritan Sabbath, and the issuing forth 
of a Sabbath observance as little as poss! 
ble interfered with by the civil law. After 
the Revolution the standard of public 
morals perceptibly lowered, and still the 
stern figure of the tithing-man stalked over 
the highway in many towns, vindicating 
the ancient laws with the severity of a for- 
eign ruler. No less a personage than 
President Washington came face to face 
with this watcher at the door of Calvinism 
in Connecticut. Washington had miscal- 
culated his course, and was compelled to 
complete his journey on Sunday morning 
The tithing-man and the advancing Execu" 
tive had a collision, and only by a promise 
on the part of the traveler not to journey 
beyond tke nearest town was he allowed 
to proceed. 

‘‘Mr. Brooks has made a mistake to 
confine his sketches of early times to the 
material he may find in old newspaper 
files. The consequence is that he is very 
misleading in many places, and distorts 
rather than portrays the past. As to the 
Connecticut blue laws, he says that ‘ it is 
probable that many laws which have some 
times been referred to as such (blue laws), 
were in the early days of the colony 
actually in force, as the following, which 
we find in an old paper.’ Then follows a 
garbled extract from Peters’s Biue Laws, 
long since proved spurious, They have 
been so often quoted that it is strange that 
Mr. Brooks had not hit upon thelr origin, 
nor discovered that the quotations were 
incorrect. Peters added to his offense by 
inventing Jaw cases in which to illustrate 
his supposititious code of laws. A remark 
of Professor Kingsley, of Yale College, 
by the way, is suggested here. He says 
‘there are thousands who have belleved 
implicitly in the existence of the blue laws 
who could scarcely be said to have any 
other article of faith.’ And it may be 
added that their determination to see only 
the blue is as remarkable as their negative 
belief. When the late Professor Agassiz, 
as Mr. Brooks relates, was shown 4 copy 
of the early statutes of Connecticut in 
which was a case reported of the fining of 
two girls who ‘did smile’ upon the Lord’s 
day, the Professor said : ‘I find here evi- 
denceof the difference between the Calvin- 
ism of Switzerland and the Calvinism of 
America. I was brought up in that faith. 
I went to meeting in the morning, I 
danced with the parson’s daughter on the 
green in the afternoon, and I played whist 
with the parson in the evening.’ But the 
Professor did not find any such difference 
with the evidence he produced. The age 
of fining smiles in the Connecticut meet- 
ing house was an age when the Sabbath 
was observed at Geneva with a rigor and 
austerity which prompted Le Sage to feel 
‘some curiosity to know whether the 
Author of nature still continued to im- 
pose on himself the same law that 
origina'ly marked the institution of the 
day of rest.’ It is so much the fashion of 
the day to condemn the early laws of the 
Puritans tLat authors of books ought not 
to be pardoned in contributing to the 
popular confusion. 

“The breaking up of the border lines of 
the old New England Sabbath is followed 
out in a very interesting way in Mr. 
Brooks’s scrap book. In 1815 the issue of 
enforcing the laws as to the observance of 
the Sabbath came up at Northampton, 
where, ata session of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, it was decided that a Justice of the 
Peace could not issue a warrant fora breach 
of the Sunday laws against an offender not 
an inhabitant of the county, and it was 
also held that warrants could not be issued 
or served upon Sunday. Damages were 
allowed at Northampton against a justice, 
tithing-man, and sheriff for the latter of 
fense. A Worcester paper, commenting 

upon this decision, congratulates the pub- 





lic. ‘It has,’ it says, ‘ taken a formidable 
weapon from the hands of those petty 
tyrants who are laboring to revive the 
reign of religious persecution. We trust 
we shall no longer see the Sabbath tres- 
passed upon by these official harples, who, 
instead of spending the day as they ought 
{n worshiping God, . are riding or 
walking the highway seekiug whom they 
may devour.’ This struggle was con- 
tinued all over New England. Milkmen 
and barbers and postmen were often ar- 
rested during the early years of this cent- 
ury, and by degrees the severe character 
of the holy day iwodi{fied. But the change 
had its serlous aspects. Think of a seeker 
after the true theory of Sabbath rest act- 
ually measuring the growth of plants to 
see if they grew any upon the seventh day! 
Yet this was done. Cotton Mather, it will 
be remembered, tells of a vessel sailing 
from the Sound to Boston and passen- 
gered with Calvinists, who caught each 
day fish enough for their use, and two 
on Saturday, while no fish were taken 
on Sunday. He did not think to remind 
his readers that, being good Christians, 
they did not attempt to fish on Sunday 
And yet, with all the absurdities of ex- 
treme application in New England of 
Biblical usages, it is impossible to revive 
the old Sabbath and escape a feeling of 
honor and respect for the men of those 
days.” 








HOW TO MAKE AN AOLIAN HARP. 


‘‘ The wind is a musician by birth. We 
extend a silken thread in the crevices of a 
window, and the wind finds it, and sings 
over it, and goes up and down the scale 
upon it, and poor Paganini must go some- 
where else for honor ; for, lo! the wind is 
performiug upon a single string. It tries 
almost everything on earth to see {if there 
is music in it ; {t persuades a tone out of 
the great bell in the tower, when the sex- 
ton is at home and asleep; {t makes a 
mournful harp of the giant pines, and it 
does not disdain to try what sort of whis- 
tle can be made of the humblest chimney 
in the world. How it will play upon a 
great tree till every leaf thrills with the 
notes in it, and the river that runs at its 
base is a sort of murmuring accompani- 
ment! And what a melody it sings when 
it gives a convert with a full choir of the 
waves of the sea, and performs an anthem 
between the two worlds that goes up, 
perhaps, to the stars, which love music the 
most, and sang it the first! Then how 
fondly it haunts the old house ; mourning 
under eaves, sighing in the old halls, 
opening the old doors without fingers, 
and singing a measure of some sad old 
song around the fireless and deserted 
hearths!” One might go on for hours 
telling of wonderful storias called to mind 
by the musical wind, and of its power to 
stir our feelings to their depths, to rouse 
and quiet, to sympathize or mock us 
according to our mood, or perhaps to 
what we have anchored ourselves. But I 
wish to give you the directions which a 
friend has sent to me for making an «ollan 
harp, and, if you choose to follow them, 
perhaps you will find that the wind is a 
much greater musician than you thought. 
Its construction is very simple, writes my 
friend, when speaking of his solifan harp, 
and any cabinet-maker can make it easily. 
Some twenty five years ago I made one 
after my own notion, and it is giving 
forth its sweet sounds to-day. Mine is 
made of white wood, with the ends of 
cherry. It consists of eight pleces, and Is 
simply an oblong box, glued together, 
with bridges or ralsed pieces at each end 
for the strings to reston. It has a round 
hole about one and three-quarter {nches in 
diameter in the center of the top covering, 
for a sounding-hole. At one end are ten 
little pegs, to which one end of each of the 
strings is fastened ; in the other end are 
ten pegs or screws, like a violin, with little 
holes to put the strings through to tune 
them, or to raiseand lower their tension. 
The best strings are made byabout six 
strands of coarse silk when twisted and 
doubled to form acord. The number of 





stringsis immaterial. Ofcourse, the more 
strings the greater and more varied the 
sounds. The strings are fastened to the 
little stationary pegs, and passed over the 
bridge immediately above, and fastened 
through the little holes, like violin strings, 
so asto tunethem. The best way is to 
tune the strings In unison. A good 
“pitch” is F, G, or A, in the natural 
scale of music. The strings may be tuned 
to one’s fancy, but a high pitch will cause 
them to break. The box, or harp, is then 
put on the window-asill, on the side of the 
house where the wind is blowing into the 
room ; the window-sash is raised from one 
apd one-hulf to two inches above the 
strings over the center of the harp, when, 
if the wind blows a gentle breeze, a beau 
tiful combination of sounds will be heard 
floating in the air, seeming to be miles 
away. The length of my harp is two 
feet; width, eight and a half inches; 

height, three inches; thickness of the 
bottom and top boards, one-eigbth of an 
inch ; thickness of the ends, three-quarters 
of an {noch ; made of cherry or some hard 
wood to hold the pegs; helght of the 
bridges, five-eighths of an inch. The harp 
must be glued carefully, and may then be 
stained and varnished, and made as cheap 
or expensive as one wishes. Pine would 
be just as good as whitewood, and possi- 
bly better, and dealwood would be better 
than either. With these plain directions 
any oneof ordinary skill in the use of 
tools can have music of his own, and no 
household need be without its soothing 
ministrations.—[ Exchange. 


HOW KAISER WILLIAM LIVES. 


Emperor William does not smoke nor 
take snuff. Neither does he wear specta- 
cles. When reading or writing, he uses 
an eyeglass, although he does not wish to 
admit that his sight is growing weak. 
His Majesty sleeps as soundly as the 
healthiest of youths, and never takes a 
rest during the course of the day. He 
always receives standing up in his salon, 
after having changed his old unt/orm for 
& more correct one. Should he receive a 
prince who has conferred on him the 
purely honorary command of a regiment 
chat bears his name, his Majesty always 
wears the uniform of that particular regi- 
ment. In this respect there is never the 
slightest derogation from the rigid rule of 
etiquette. Hence his M.j-sty has fre. 
quently to change his uniform three or 
four times within an hour or two. 

The Emperor was always distinguished 
for his exquisite courtesy and gallantry. 
And now, although nearly ninety years of 
age, he bestows on the Empress the mest 
delicate attentions. He luves to go and 
spend an hour at the opera, which is quite 
near, but be never disposes of his time 
during the evenings without first consult- 
ing the Empress. Every evening they 
take tea together, and the Emperor is 
never absent without having first ac- 
quainted the Empress of his intention, 
and receiving her permission. It is dur- 
ing dinner, which takes place at six 
o'clock, that his Majesty decides as to 
how he shall spend the evening. These 
dinners are of the simplest kind, never 
more than three courses and the repast 
rarely lasts more than half an hour. 

When the Emperor receives permission 
to pass the evening in his own way, he 
may be seen at the opera, not in the grand 
reception box, which occuples all the cen- 
ter of the hall, but in an avant scene of 
the first story, where, near the actors, he 
can see better, and catch every word. 
The official box is filled with chamberlains 
in grand tenue, officers in brilliant unt- 
forms, and ladies of the palace in gorgeous 
toilet, while the Emperor himself, in his 
plain uniform, bows and smiles to the 
aristocratic la iles and distinguished dames 
in the body of the house. When the play 


is over, which is generally a little after 
nine o'clock, his Majesty returns to the 
palace ; he takes a cup of tea, and at ten 
o'clock, if more important receptions do 
not retain him in the apartments of the 
Empress, he retires to rest like a simple 
workman, satisfied with his day’s toil, 
and ready to resume it Sone on the fol- 


lowing morning.—[Brooklyn Magazine. 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 


Harvarp Unrverstry.—Important changes have 
been made by the Faculty in the marking system. The 
students in each course wiil hereafter be grouped in 
divisions known as A, B, C, D, and E. The first 
division will correspond closely to the candidates for 
honors under the former system, while the last class, E, 
will include those who have failed to pass at all. No 
student can advance at the end of the year into a higher 
class if he has stood during that year below group C in 
any three courses. The general effect of this system 
will be to let the student know his relative class rank 
oaly, and will do away with present discriminations in 
the methods of mark!ng for the different classes. 

At the alumni dinner the Hon. Leverett H. Salton- 
stall presided. In the course of his address he said : 

“This is a year momentous for the changes in the rules 
and regulations as framed by our fethers. What would 
they have thought had they been told that a knowledge of 
both Latin and Greek would not be required for entrance 
to college? The shock would have been too great; and I 
think they would have called down maledictions upon their 
descendants if they had known that attendance at prayers 
would not have been required from the students in college. 
But I know, as you know, that these changes have not been 
made without long and serious consideration. In the matter 
of Greek, if any young man thinks he is going to get rid of 
hard work by leaving out Greek, he has only to look at these 
substitutes, and then, if he prefers them, he is welcome to 
take them. 

* Another thing is the giving up, at the request of the 
undergraduates—the almost unanimous request of the un- 
dergraduates—couched in earnest and respectful language, 
of the involuntary attendance at prayers. At last the com- 
mittee formulated a plan, which, I think, meets the ap 
proval of you all. A step has been taken which, I presume, 
will never be retraced. And may it result in the increased 
self-respect and morality of the great body of young men 
who are to enter within these walls !”’ 

In President Elfot’s response to the toast of ‘‘ Alma 
Mater,” he said that voluntary prayers were not adopted 
by the Overseers unti] venerable and pious fosterers of 
religion advised it. Among the more important gifts 
to the college were, one from Francis Edward Lowell 
of $100,000, the present being unrestricted in any way ; 
one of $15,000 from John Elliott Thayer, to be used as 
a fund for the publication of a new quarterly journal 
of political sctence, to be edited by Professor Dunbar ; 
and one from Samuel Hoar, of $2 000, for a scholarship 
in the name of his own class, 1867. Professor Francis 
G. Peabody explained the new religious departure as 
based on the manliness and truth of the students them- 
selves, 

The speakers at the Commencement exercises on the 
same day were eight only in number. Half of there 
were by graduates from the schools, and half by grad- 
uates from the academical department. The latter in 
cluded a Latin oration and three dissertations, for though 
elghteen men took degrees summa cum laude, few English 
orations were handed in, and none were thought worthy 
to be delivered. The number of graduates for the year 
was 223, twenty more than were ever sent out before, 

The oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society was 
delivered by President Danfel C. Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, its general subject being the func- 
tions of a university in its highest sense. The college 
conferred no honorary degrees this year. The voting 
for Overseers resulted in the election of Messrs, Henry 
Lee, Robert M. Morse, James Freeman Clarke, John O. 
Sargent, and Henry W. Putnam, for the stx years’ 
term ; T. Jefferson Coolidge for five years, and Francis 
C. Lowell for one year. 


Yate CoL_ecE.—Of the most important event of the 
week, the inauguration of President Timothy Dwight, 
and of his address on that occasion, we speak in another 
place. President Porter’s farewell Baccalaureate sermon 
defended the theory that education should be allied with 
religion, and specifically that the education imparted at 
Yale should be emphatically Christian. Among other 
things he said : 


‘* The ideai Christian college shouid continue and supple- 
ment the functions of the family and the church. If the 
family and the church should be Christian, the college, for 
similar reasons, should also be Christian. Christianity pre- 
supposes the family and the church. It finds men witha 
home and a temple of some sort. It roots itself in the one 
and expanés itself within the other, purifying and elevating 
both. While it addresses man as an individual, it presup- 
poses that he draws much of his life from his social relations, 
Society implies letters and laws and manners and morals; 
religion, that God is manifested through nature, and per. 
heps in history. Society and religion presuppose schools— 
which can do more than home or neighborhood in teaching 
language and history, science aud art. The college, how- 
ever, trains and teaches the young on a still higher scale 
than the family or the church. If the elementary instruction 
of the lower should be positively Christian, why should not 
that of the higher? Looking’‘at this question from a Christian 
standpoint, we can give but one -answer : the schools of the 
highest grade should be emphatically and positively Chris- 
tian. That it should be wisely Christian need no t be sug- 





gested ; that itshould not undo by overdoing is self-evident ; 
but that Christian aims should animate and control its life 
is equally manifest.’’ 

The alumni meeting on Tuesday was an unusually 
important and interesting one. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
of New York, presided, and made a characteristically 
humorous speech. President Porter read his last state- 
ment in regard to the condition of the college. Among 
other gifts, one was announced of $10,000 from ex-Gov- 
ernor D. H. Chamberlain to found a Greek scholarship 
for freshmen. A vote was passed asking the corporation 
to consider the advisability of officially adopting the 
name of Yale University in place of Yale College. 

The anniversary exercises of the Law School took 
place the same day, the anniversary oration being deliv- 
ered by the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, on the subject 
‘‘Law and Democracy.” The Townsend prize was 
awarded to Mr. Sherman D. Thacher. 

The decision of the Law School Corporation to give 
a degree to Miss Alice Jordan, who has just completed 
the course successfully, was generally approved, though 
coupled with the stetement that this action is not to be 
considered as a precedent. At the class exercises on 
Tuesday the orator was Mr. Evan Woollen, who spoke 
on “The Dignity of the Mediocre Man.” The poet 
was Mr. Charlton M. Lewis, of New York. The usual 
Presentation Day exercises took place in the afternoon. 
In the Commencement exercises on Wednesday the 
Latin valedictory was delivered by Mr. Charles W. 
Plerson, the Latin salutatory by Mr. W. I. Hunt. 
Degrees were conferred upon 132 Bachelors of Arts, 62 
Bachelors of Philosophy, 20 Bachelors of Law, 30 
Bachelors of Divinity, and 6 Doctors of Medicine. The 
honorary degree of D D was conferred upon the fol- 
lowing : The Rev. Professor Dwight, President elect ; 
Professor Franklin W. Fisk (class of 1849), of Chicago 
Theological Seminary ; Professor Lemuel 8. Potwin 
(class of ’54), of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The degree of LL.D. was bestowed on 
Senator Joseph R. Hawley ; President Cyrus Northrop 
(class of 57), of University of Minnesota; Judge Oliver P. 
Shiras (Law School class of '56), Judge of United States 
District Court for District of lowa ; Judge Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
At the alumni dinner, which was the largest of the kind 
ever held, President Porter spoke with feeling of Pro- 
fessor Thacher's death, and of the conclusion of his 
own term of office, aad among the other more important 
speeches were those by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
Governor Harrison, President Cyrus Northrop, and 
Yale’s new President. President Porter held his last 
reception at the Art School in the evening. 


AmueErst CoLLEGE.—President Seelye’s Baccalaureate 
sermon was preached from the text, ‘‘ Where are the 
wise?’ The same evening (Sunday), the Rev. F. 
Gunsaulus, of Baltimore, preached before the Hitch- 
cock Society of Inquiry on the ‘‘ Responsibilities of 
Christian Scholarship.” Among other things he said: 
‘*The practical problem of life has been made vaster by 
years of intellectual immorality. Our Christian scholar- 
ship has been conscious for years of possessing more 
truth than we have dared to trust to other souls, and it 
is full time that the veil be thrown off and truth utterly 
revealed ” 

The Hyde prize-speaking on Monday resulted in a 
victory for Daniel Fisk Kellogg, who spoke on ‘‘ John 
Brown.” The Kellogg prize declamation by the lower 
classes, the same evening, was decided in favor of F. L. 
Chapman, of the Sophomore class, and Edward Fair- 
bank, of the Freshman class. The usual ivy exercises 
took place on Tuesday, E. T. Ford being the orator, 
and J. B Clark the poet. 

The Commencement Day exercises took place on 
Wednesday, and included eight orations by members 
of the graduating class. Mr. C. B. White received the 
Bond prize of $100 for the mv st meritorious oration, and 
also received the degree summa cum laude, being the 
first who ever received this degree at Amherst. The 
Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., presided at the 
alumni dinner, which was attended by over 600. A 
feature of the dinner was the cordial reception given to 
Professor W. 8. Tyler, who has just finished a half- 
century of service at Amherst. The following degrees 
were conferred by the College: LL.D., Dr. Alexander 
C. Paspati, of Athens, class of ’31, and P. Emery Al- 
drich, of Worcester, Mass. D.D., the Rev. E. W. 
Donald, of New York; the Rev. Edmund Dowse, of 
Sherborn, Mass.; the Rev. Benjamin F. Hamilton, of 
Boston ; and the Rev. Henry P. Smith, of Cincinnati. 





Hami.Lton CoLLEGE.—On Sunday, June 27, President 
Darling preached the Baccalaureete sermon, and an 
address to the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
made by the Rev. Edward G. Thurber, of Syracuse. 
The prize debate was won by Mr. William G, Mulligan. 
In the class-day exercises on Tuesday, the orator of 
the day was William H. Hotchkiss ; the poet, William 
N. Moore. On Wednesday, at the alumni meeting, 








Professor Edward North was re-elected a trustee. The 
half-century annalist’s was real by the Rev. Andrew 
Hull, D.D., of Elmira. Charles Dudley Warner’s ora 
tion in the evening was a thoughtful discussion of the 
cause of social discontent. The Commencement exer- 
cises on Wednesday were well attended, but were not 
marked by any unusual features of interest. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. —A_ correspondent 
writes that the college at Evanston, Ill., the Rev. 
Joseph Cumming, D.D., LLD., President, has just 
closed a year of scholastic and material progress, 
graduating from its several colleges one hundred 
and sixty-one students, erecting two large and costly 
buildings—one for science, one for theology—and 
seeing its productive endowment advance to nearly 
two million dollars, Its past year the students in 
attendance have numbered 943 ; and of these, 398 have 
studied in the literary courses ; the Jaw, 152; medicine, 
124; theology, 141; the others, musfc, art, and oratory. 
Its professors now number 65, and the college of phar- 
macy it has lately established will increase the number. 
That its work and its workers are worthy of the West 
note a sample fact or two: At the late competitive 
examination for positions fn the Chicago hospital, late 
graduates from its college of medicine were awarded 
14 of the 16 ; no graduate from Its college of liberal arts 
who desires to teach fails of immediate engagement ; 
two young men who completed its junior studies in 
June, 1885, found easy advent to the senior class at 
Ann Arbor, and have completed the year there with 
higher standings than they gained at Evanston, one of 
tbem finishing three months before the close of the year ; 
and now Michigan University is seeking to fill {ts chair 
of physics from the Northwestern’s professors of sclence. 
It has conferred LL.D. upon Bishop S. M. Merrill, of 
the M. E. Church, and upon J. 8. Jewell, M.D. 





Nores.—The sermon before the Young Men’s Chris. 
tian Association of Lafayette College was preached by 
the Rey. Arthur T. Plerson. The Commencement 
address was made by Dr. William Ormiston, of New 
York, on the subject, ‘‘ Education and Religion.” ——At 
# meeting of the Bates College trustees last week, the 
following gentlemen were elected as trustees: Dr. 
Frank B. Sleeper, the Rev. Thomas Spooner, Addison 
Small, B. F. Haley, the Rev. Dr. C. F. Penny, G. C. 
Emery, and Josiah Chase -——Professor C. H. Fernald 
has accepted the offer of a professorship at Amherst 
Agricultural College ——-An sccount of the Williams 
College Commencement exercises will be found else- 
where. 





RECENT EXPLORATION !N EGYPT. 


T the annual meeting of the Victorla Paflosoph- 

ical Institute in London, last month, Professor 
Hull, F.R 8., gave an account of the work, discoveries, 
and general results of the recent Geological and Geo 
graphical Expedition to Egypt, Arabia, and Western 
Palestine, of which he had charge. Sketching the 
course taken by bim (which toa considerable extent 
took the route ascribed to the Israelites), he gave an 
account of the physical features of the country, evi- 
dences of old sea margins two hundred feet above the 
present sea margins, and showed that at one time an 
arm of the Mediterranean had occupled the valley of the 
Nile as far as the First Cataract, at which time Africa 
was an island (an opivion also arrived at by another 
of the Institute’s members, Sir W. Dawson), and that, 
at the time of the Exodus, the Red Sea ran up into the 
Bitter Lakes, and must have formed a barrier to the 
traveler’s progress at that period. He then alluded to 
the great changes of elevation in the land eastward of 
these lakes, mentioning that the waters of the Jordan 
valley orice stood 1,292 feet above their present height, 
and that the waters of the Dead Sea, which he found 
1,050 feet deep, were once on a level with the present 
Mediterranean sea margin, or 1,292 feet above their 
present height. The great physical changes which had 
taken place in geological time were evidenced »y the 
fact that, while the rocks in Western Palestine were 
generally limestone, those of the mountains of Sinai 
were among the most ancient in the world. 








BIBLICAL EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Egypt Exploration Fund’s explorations in the 
Delta the past three years have yielded, at little cost, 
invaluable results for Biblical confirmation and elucida- 
tion. Such isthe verdict of the scholars, bishops, minis- 
ters, specialists. The Fund year closes July 31, and I 
regret to say that we are considerably behind our expend- 
itures. Not less than $2 500 are needed annually from 
the United States. I have asked for 500 five dollar sub 
scribers, each of whom {sentitled to reports, balance 
sheet, and list of donors, and, par icularly, the illustrated 
memoir of the season. Will not some of your readers 
ald at once? Circulars furnished. 

WituiaM C. Wuxsiow, 





July 8, 1886. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The feature of the week has been a 
flurryin money. On the Ist of July about 
fifty millions of dollars are paid out in 
interest and dividends on the bonds and 
shares of corporation and on the debentures 
of cities, States, and Nation. These vast 
payments necessitate the concentration of 
funds in the clty banks and trust com- 
panies, from which the payments are 
mostly made; so that, generally, a few 
days before the Ist of July in each year 
these institutions prepare for their obliga- 
tions. This preparation involves the call- 
ing in of temporary loans and a husband- 
ing of resources for the occasion, and 
although the banks are ordinarily amply 
provided with funds, there is usually an 
exceptional activity in the money markets 
at this perlod. This year the occasion was 
taken advantage of, and rates were bid 
up, with a view of making money ap- 
pear ar if a stringency really existed. For 
a day or two such an effect was pro- 
duced, but the extraordinary supply 
at hand from various sources, and the 
large resources of the banks, did not admit 
of any success worth noting, and the 
market soon fell back into the old ruts of 
excessive supply, closing at one and a half 
to two per cent. on call. A further ship- 
ment of gold abroad has taken place this 
week, resulting in an unusual movement 
for this season. The amount shipped 1s 
about $3,500,000, making about $5,000,- 
000 for the two weeks ending on the 3d 
inst. We noted in our last snother out- 
ward tendency, and gave reasons which 
lie at the bottom of this exceptional move- 
ment. While this artificial crowding of 
silver to the front by foolish Congressional 
action continues we must expect to see a 
continual feverish condition existing 
among money men, and the contraction 
in new enterprises resulting from this 
sensitiveness makes the ways and means 
for using money here less urgert. 
All the natural conditions point to 
a better state of affairs and to greater 
prosperity than we have experienced for 
years, but the silver question {s a per- 
petual cloud overhanging our finan- 
cial horizon and deterring these condi- 
tions from asserting themselves with their 
natural strength. Thecountry is paralyzed 
to a greater or less degree, and so works 
upward under a heavy load, and at a great 
disadvantage. During the past week we 
have had the quarterly and semi-annual 
reports of the Vanderbilt lines. including 
the New York Central, the Lake Shore, 
the Michigan Central, and also that of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western. The 
figures of earnings given in these reports 
all point to a better present state of things, 
and indicate fair promise for the remainder 
of the year. The New York Central re- 
ports for the quarter ending June 30 as 
follows (including the West Shore Road) : 
Gross earnings, $7,506 000, against $5,603, _ 
634 for the corresponding period of 1885 ; 
the operating expenses were 61 12-100 per 
cent. ($4588 000) against 69 22.100 per 
cent. last year ($3,878,863), making net 
earnings for this quarter of $2,918,000, 
againsi $1,724,770 for the same quarter of 
1885. Deducting fixed charges, including 
interest obligations on the West Shore 
bonds, $1.926,000, and we have net profits 
of $992 000, against $239,770 last year, 
same quarter. The figures made in Lake 
Shore’s accounting are for six months, as 
follows, front January 1 to July 1st, 1886: 
Gross earnings, $6 511,786 ; increase over 
same period 1885, $464 132 ; operating ex- 
penses for the six months this year, 
$4 482 097 ; leaving earnings, net, $2,469,- 
689—an increase of $570,151. Deducting 
fixed charges, $1,920,000, and we havea 
clear net talance of $549 689 against a 
deficit of $84,190 in the six months of 1885. 

But this improved condition in New 
York Central and Lake Shore is eclipsed 
by the very remarkably good statement 
of the New York, Lake Erle & Western. 
The report embraces from October to 
May, inclusive, elght months, and {s as 
follows: Total gross earnings, $14,835,- 





604; net earnings, $4,047.587: against 
gross for the same period 1885, $12,347,- 
795 ; and net, $2 819923. This Increase 
gives a very substantial value to the Erle 
bonded securities, and makes them in 
request for investment. 

The general domestic conditions in 
trade circles are, on the whole, improv- 
ing. Iron is steady, and in fair demand. 
The coal trade is slack, and will be till 
after the lst of August. Cotton is higher 
on reports of less favorable conditions for 
the growing crop; while, excepting in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, the wheat crops 
still promise to be bountiful. The Govern- 
ment finances in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury make a very satis 
factory exhibit for the year. On the Ist 
of June, 1885, the Government held only 
$115,810,533 of gold, while on the 1st of 
July just past the balance of gold in the 
Treasury is $156,793 _748 ; while the Gov- 
ernment bonded debt has been reduced 
during the year over $50,050,000. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows: 


Loans, increase .............+6- $4,657,200 
Specie, decresse................. 529,500 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 2,407,500 
Deposits, increage......... ... 1,583,300 
Reserve, decrease. .........-.- 3,332,825 


This leaves the surplus reserve apparently 
reduced to about $11,500,600, but the pay- 
ments to investos will place the money 
back into the depositories soon. The 
stock market is strong, and the bond mar- 
ket equally so. 








EARLY LETTER-WRITING. 


Two centuries before Christ the fashion 
of letter-writing had become generally 
prevalent—that was when Rome’s empire 
had become widely extended, and when 
her citizens were always on the move, and 
sometimes were absent from home for 
months or years, while in the meantime 
their hearts were always turning to the 
old scenes and the old friends whom they 
had left behind. As might have been 
expected, the earliest letters were from 
parents to children, such as those of Cato, 
the censor, to his son, aad Cornelia to her 
son Caius Gracchus. From those days 
to the present the practice of putting 
thoughts to paper with no other object 
than to let another know what the writer 
was going or thinking about had gone on, 
and these letters were most valuable for 
the light which they cast upon the times 
in which they were written. By far the 
most indefaiigable and prolific letter- 
writer was Cicero. Nearly 800 of his 
letters are now extant, besides ninety let- 
ters addressed to him bv hfs various cor. 
respondents, and this was but a fragment 
of the immense corrrespondence he left 
behind him. It was difficult to imagine 
what our notion of Roman life and man- 
ners and history would be without this 
unique correspondeace, Sometimes af- 
fected and pedantic in his other writings, 
Cicero was frank in his letters; he had a 
craving for the sympathy of those he 


loved, and, in the lecturer’s opinion, that ri 


would be found to be the secret of all 
good letter-writing. In Cicero’s letter, 
however, there was one abominable prac- 
tice noticeable: he was always putting in 
little scraps of Greek words, Greek slang ; 
in fact, his letters swarmed with it. In 
the same way some people nowadays 
never seemed to be able to get on without 
some scraps of French or German or Ital- 
fan, which might just as well, or better, 
be expressed in homely English.—[The 
Rev. Dr. Jessop. 








THE GENTLEMAN. 


He is above a mean thing. He invades 
no secret in the keeping of another. He 
betrays no secret confided to his keeping. 
He takes selfish advantage of no man's 
mistakes. He uses no ignoble weapens in 
controversy. He never stabs in the dark. 
He is not one thing toa man’s face and 
another behind bis back. If by accident 
he comes into possession of his neighbor’s 
counsels, he passes upon them an act of 





instant oblivion. 
ages without tampering with the wax 
Papers not meant for his eyo, whether 
they flutter in at his window, or be open 
before him in unguarded exposure, are 
sacred, He transgresses no privacy of 
others, however the sentry sleeps. Bolts 
and bars, locks and keys, hedges and 


He bears sealed pack- | 


pickets, bonds and securities, notices to | 


trespassers, are none of them for him. 


He may be trusted himself out of sight— | 


near the thinnest partition—anywhere. 


He buys no office, sells none, he intrigues | _ 


} ye 


for none. He would rather fail of his 
rights than win them through dishonor. 
He will eat honest bread. He tramples 
on no sensitive feeling. 
man. If he has rebuke for another he is 
straightforward, open, and manly. He 
cannot descend to scurrility. Billings- 
gate does not lie in his track. From all 
profane and wanton words his lips are 
chastened. Of woman, and to her, he 
speaks with decency and respect. In 
short, whatever he judges honorable, he 
practices toward every man.—([Selected. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
lowed 0 on monthly balances subject to draft at 
sight 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau 8t , New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


6°". Debenture Bonds 


OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST i 


of Storm Lake, Iowa. Cash Capital. $100.000. 
These are regular Coupon Bonds, $500 and $1,006 








Per 
Cent. 


each, the direct obligation of the company, and se } 
cured by mortgages on Real Estate deposited with | E 


METROPOLITAN TRUST CO. of N. Y. | 


Trustee, at whose office interest is payable semi | 


annually 

They run Swit ten 
at New York hese investments combine all | 
the safety obtainable from mortgages having large 
margins of security, with the convenience of a 
Railroad Bond. 

Sold at par and interest by 

WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street, New York 


‘SAFEST OF “ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to8 er cont. Sem- 
Annual Interest. Negotiated b. R. ARK & | 
Co., in sums of @200 and upwards. "Pacman Pay- 
ment of tre and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without chores sT LO 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ expe 
ence. Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer 
“ The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
a. and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


{15-117 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


BONDS Of Counties, Cities, "ne. of high grade a 


specialty, Send for descriptive lists. 











He insults no | 


A WORD TO OO vistas.” 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
SECURITY LOAN AND. INV’T CO. 


RELIABILITY 0242318 oo, 


Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds 
most desirable security, oy farms tn Da 
kota, Minnesota, and lowa. Refer to our Board of 


Directors : 
Hon. John A. Lo gan, Illinois ; 
Judge J. M. Bailey, Freeport, [ll ; 
E. A. Sherman, Pres. ; Minne haha Nationa! Bank 


A. E. Hull, Director, § Stoux Falls, Ds ik. Ter 
Also to Hon. Wm. Windom, Winona, Minn.; 

And German Insurance Co., Freeport, [1 

Address Chas. KR. Dean, Secretary, for infUrmation 


and sample loans. 


To 8° 
O IG 


The American Investment © ‘ompany, of Em 
metsburg lowa. incurporatec, witha paid up cap 
ital of *500,000 with bran hes at Huron and 
Mitchell Dakota, offer frst Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
— secured by Mortgage loans depo sited with the 

ercantile Trustiio., %.%. It also issues De 
mand Certificates of I eposit a it 5 per cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, 

ome Ottice, Emmetebare, lowa. 
EK. &. 


Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


“SAVINGS” INSTITUTION, 


> 22, 183 


M ANAAT 1 AN 
New Yorks, June 2 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
The Trustees of this institution have decl red 
interest on all sums remaiuingo : deposit ¢ oe 
the three or six months ending June 30, {1 
the rate of THRE ANDONE HALF PE RA ‘E iN’ . 
per annum on $509 and under, ¢ 
CEN U'. per annum on the exces 
ceeding $3,000. Payable on and aft 
Monday in July next. 





er the third 


EDWARD SCHELL, 


Pres iden 
Cc. F. ALVORD, 
Secretary 
PAMPHLET containing informstion coverin 
} the history of Farm a for the past 
twenty-five years wili be sent free on application to 


The Equitable Mortgage Co.,20 8B’ way, N Y, 


tA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH ised GEOGRAPHY OF ae 





COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMIN AP THAT Tr 
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| CHICAGO, ROOK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Bz reasce of its central position and close re rer en 
1 principal lines East and West, at initia 

minal points, constitutes the most imp rtar 
} continental link in t! iat system of through tran 
tation which invites and facilitates trave ¢ und (1 
between cites of the At ora and Pacific Coast It 
is also the » and best route to and AS ym points 

ast, Movehess and Sc waht ant, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 





rity affo de i by a s lid, thoroughly ballasted road- 

bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, stibstan- 

tially bul lt culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 

perfectior human = can make it, th safety 
, applian of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes 
} and tha‘ eting dis scipl “bist which fove rng the pra 
} tical opor tion of Strains. Other specialties of 
| this route are Trans “rs - all connectin ; points in 
| Union Depots, anc the nsurpassed comforts and 
- | luxuries of its Passenger Ei quip me nt. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chi < , 

| Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas C ty, Leavenw th — 
| Atchis ms are conipe sed of well vont il ted, fi 


holstercd Day Coaches, Magnificen’ Pulim 3 re clace 
Sleopors of the latest design, and sum ptuor Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals are ‘bit ure 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City .ndJ Ate his 


, are also run the Celebrated Reclining C hair Cars. 


The *amous Aibert Lea Rovite 


on 


Is tho direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. P: aul, where connections orc made 
in Union Depots for all points in the crritories and 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express 


Trains are run to the we aterin places, summer re- 
-alities, and hunting 





sorts, picturesque lox id fishing 
Seon < of Iowa and Minnesota. It is alco the most 
esirable route to the ric h wheat fields and storal 
lands of interior Dak 
Still another DIR Re 7? LINE, via Senoce and Kan. 
kakee, has been opened be etween Cin inn ti, "hedee. 
_— and Lafayette. and Council B — Kan = City 
inneapolis and St. P: vul and inte rmedis ’ 
For detailed information see Maps. a Ke sIders 
obtainable, as well as ti ckets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and C anada; or by ad- 
dressing 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’y’r, Gen’] Tkt & Pass. Ag’t, 
OHICAGO. 





Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY 


FIRST LIENS ON REAL 


ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200, 000 composed 


Northern and Southern Capitalists, 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New 
Send for Circulars and Forms. 


and New Hampshire. 


BxTAS LOAN 


Tr 
CORSICANA, 


of 


York, Massachusetts 


AGENCY, 
TEXAS. 
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THE 
PuBLisHer'’s PEsK. 








New Yor«, Tavrspay, Jury 8, 18%6. 





THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecherand Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month,at the yearly subscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment weare enabled to offertoour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, forthe sum of $4.50. 





“For economy and comfort, we use Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilia,” writes an intelligent Buffalo, N. Y,, lady. 
100 doses One Dollar. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 cents 








PETTY SWINDLERS. 


‘‘The most troublesome offenders 
against Government laws are the experts 
who use canceled postage stamps,” said a 
post-office official the other day. ‘‘ They 
have a system of washing out the cancel- 
lation marks that is so successful as to 
make detection almost impossible. In 
the offices of large cities, like New York 
and Chicago, where so mang letters are 
handled daily, and where rapidity is the 
most desirable feature, it is impossible for 
the men who cancel stamps to examine 
each one carefully. Then, too, a great 
des! of the work is done by gaslight, and 
this is a puint which tends to aid the con- 
spirator against the Government’s income. 

‘‘Any one who has seen a post office 
employee in the New York office grab a 
bundle of letters, and cancel the stamps 
with lightning-like rapidity, can readily 
see how impossible it is for him to detect 
bad stamps unless they are particularly 
bad. The men engaged in the business 
of using canceled stamps are extremely 
clever. They have an acid in which they 
wash thestamps. The acid acts upon the 
cancellation marks, and not upon the 
celors of the stamp. In this way a stamp 
that has once been used {s relieved almost 
entirely of iis black marks. If any black 
remains after the washing process, the 
operator takes a sharp knife, which he 
has made for the purpose, and deftly 
scratches the stamp until the remaining 
black marks are almost, if not entirely, 
removed. This can be done readily when 
the marks are upon the bald head or the 
face of the historic personage whose vign- 
ette adorns the siamp, as this portion is 
white ; and upon a white space the stamp 
can be scratched until it is nearly through 
without detection. 

* Another clever trick that is employed 
is the cutting of stamps. Often in the 
hurry of post office work the cancellation 
mark does not cover the stamp, but falls 
upon one corner, the rest going upon the 
envelope. The operator takes a stamp 
that has a black mark, say, upon the left- 
hand lower corner. He carefully cuts a 
square out of that corner, making it large 
enough to cut away all of the canceled 
portion. He then secures a stamp on 
which the cancellation mark has fallen in 
some other corner. He carefully cuts out 
the same-sized square from the lower 
left-hand corner of this stamp, and, join- 
ing it with the first stamp, he has gota 
whole stamp upon which there are no 
cancellation marks. These siamps are 
used upon packages which are tied with a 
string, and the string is ingeniously placed 
over the cut stamps. 

‘Take any package of a dozan letters, 
and you will see how easy it is to find 
stamps for this business.” As he spoke 
the official drew from his pocket a bundle 
of half a dozen letters. Upon the first 


letter the cancellation mark was only 
upon the lower right corner of the stamp. 
The second was canceled completely, 
and the third was marked only upon the 
upper left-hand corner. So a combina- 
tion could have been easily made with the 
stamps upon the first and third letters. 
‘*Many of these operators,” continued 
the official, ‘‘ grow expert in the work. 
They have clever tcols and the right kind 
of mucilage, and some go even so far as 
to have coloring processes for touching up 
a Garfield black eye ora Washington sotled 
cheek. What do they (lo with the worked- 
over stamps ? They do not sell them, as 
many suppose, and that fact renders detec. 
tion more difficult. When a man be 
comes successful in working over can 
celed stamps, he endeavors to get into 
some busiaess which will require the 
sending and reccipt of many registered 
letters and packazes. The most popular 
scheme {s to go into the cheap jewelry and 
fancy-trick business. The operator lays 
in a stock of the cheapest kind of jewelry, 
and advertises thoroughly through the 
country, especially in rural districts. A 
gold watch with chain and charm for four 
dollars and a half is a bait that catches a 
great many green speculators and, as they 
are instructed to send remittances by reg: 
istered letter, the operator receives a num- 
ber of five and ten-cent stamps. These 


stamps he operates on, and when he re- 
turns the jewelry he pays the postage in 
whole or in part with canceled stamps. 
He makes one or two hundred per cent. 
on the jewelry, and doea a thriving busi- 
ness in illegal stamps at the same time.” — 
[Star. 


INTEMPERANCE AND LABOR, 


The organization of labor has hitherto 
been in the hands of unfit men, with too 
few exceptions. The leaders have been 
selfish, narrow-minded, or ignorant. The 
true way to utilize the strength of united 
labor is to develop the individual power 
of the members. By no other means have 
great nations ever been formed. An asso 
elation the effective strength of which 
depends upon the surrender of the rights 
and liberties of its members may be a 
dangerous instrument for the use of 
adventurers and demagogues, but it cannot 
advance the interests of the men them- 
selves. The most urgent want of labor 
to-day is self-control. In this free country 
no man endowed with average abilities 
need remain all his life poor. If he has 
thrift, self-restraint, perseverance, he will 
pass from the ranks of Jabor to the ranks 
of capital. It is the sawing man who 
becomes the capitalist—the man who has 
force to deny himself indulgences. What 
a lesson lies in the drink bill of the Amer- 
ican workingmen, for instance! At a 
moderate estimate, it amounts to between 
four and five hundred million dollars a 
year. While labor is throwing away that 
enormous sum annually, with what show 
of consistency can it lament {ts condiiion ? 
One year’s remission of that destructive 
self-indulgence would solve every labor 
problem extant ; would provide a fund for 
the establishment of co operative works, 
for the sustenance of the sick and aged, 
for the maintenance and education of 
orphans, for libraries and scientific schools, 
for all manner of helps. 

At present the workingman can hardly 
make both ends meet. Is it not because 
he insists on creating capitalists out of the 
saloon-keepers, and not content with that, 
on submitting all his rights of citizenship 
to the same objects of worship? The 
saloon in politics is the most hideous 
abuse of the day, but where would it be 
if the workingmen withdrew their sup- 
port from it? It keeps them poor. It 
keeps our polilics corrupt. It supplies a 
constant stream of base adventurers, who 
disgrace the American name at home and 
abroad. It makes the terms ‘‘ public of 
fice” and ‘‘ public plunder ” synonymous. 
It stifies progress, fosters pauperism, bru 
talizes husbands and fathers, ‘breaks 
women’s hearts, puts rags on the work- 
ingman’s back, disease in his body, 
{and shame and despair in his heart. Yet 





when labor is most disturbed, when the 
demand for advanced wages is loudest, 
when strikes are most frequent, when 
hunger and misery are most rife in the 
homes of the poor, the saloon flourishes 
still. There may be no bread at home, 


but there is always beer snd whisky at 
the bar, and the men who consider them- 
selves the victims of circumstances or the 
‘thralls” of capital, squander thelr earn- 
ings, spend their savings, in these dens 
Can there be a serious labor question while 
this state of things continues ? Can work- 
ingmen talk gravely of their wrongs while 
it is plain to all the world that if they only 
saved the capital they earn they would be 
comfortable ?—[Atlantic Monthly. 


A Curious Custom.—A curlous old cus- 
tom among the quarrymen of the Isle of 
Purbeck was observed lately at Corfe Cas 

tle. There is among the quarrymen a 
charter bearing the date of 1551, which is 
rigorously obeyed, in order to keep the 
working of the stone quarries in the hands 
of freemen. To be able to take up one’s 
freedom one must be the legitimate son of 
a freeman. He must be twenty-one years 
of age, up to which time his wages belong 
to his parents. Once during the year the 
quarrymen meet at Corfe Castle town hall, 
and there read the charter, and on that oc 

casion—namely, Shrove Tuesday—‘‘ free 
boys” claim and take up their freedom. 
On this morning a large number of quar 

rymen assembled in the town hall, Corfe 
Castle, and proceeded to the election of 
officers, after which about twelve freemen 
were sworn iv. Each man has to sign the 
roll of freemen, pay a fee of 63. 84., pro- 
vide a penny loaf made on purpose by the 
baker of the place, and to buy a pot of beer 

The man thus sworn becomes his own 
master. Should any of the freemen desire 
to marry during the next year, he has to pay 
to the stewards a ‘‘ marriage shilling;” and 
should he neglect to do this, his wife loses 
all interest in the quarry, and cannot take 
an apprentice to work for her. After the 
above business was transacted, the cere- 
mony of “ kicking the ball” commenced. 
The bal] is provided by the man wbo was 
ast married among the freemen, and ts 
presented in lieu of the ‘‘ marriage shil 

ling.” If it should so happen that no free- 
man has married since the previous Shrove 
Tuesday, the old foot-ball is used. Tne 
ball was taken from the town hall toa 
field at Corfe Castle, and there kicked 
about by any one who wished. Those 
very novel proceedings terminated by the 
bali and a pound of pepper being taken to 
the lord of the manor, as an acknowledg 
_ to him in respect of the way to River 

wer. 


JAMES PYLES 





™ BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an¢ 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


Send sIX Cents 
fora pl 
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The Only Authorized, Verbatim ang 
Revised Reports 


THE SERMONS OF 


REV. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


WILL BE REGULARLY PUBLISHED, 
MONTHLY, IN 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 


— monthly publication of my sermons in Tue 
mae MOKLYN MAGAZINE are the only authorized re ts 
pub liched whi h contain the sermons as delivered by me. 
tro ym 1 the pt “a of Plymouth Church. Each sermon mM 
take y he, ¢ Ellinwood, who for more thar 
twe ats r-five years ty as re oo orted my sermons, and receive 


th sntesoreag ae oe 
Lom Mare A Let odigy 


BROOKLYN, / 

The sermons will be printed in clear, large type, in a 
form both attractive and s specially ¢ yr tod Jor perma- 
nent preservation tn book form,if desired. Dur ng 
the occasional absence of Mr. Beecher from his ‘ 
we will reprint some of his most powerful and f 
addresses of past years, and his first sermon. 

In addition to Mr. Bee her's sermons, each numt 
the megazine also contains the sermons of 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


Besides over 50 pages of bright stories, poems, 
articles, and an entertaining miscellany by the 
foremost American writers, thus offering more 
than 1500 pages of the best reading matter for 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


Send for Sample Number, Ten Cents. 


The Christian Union and The ag 
Magazine will be sent te any address, postage 
paid, for $4.50 


Send subscriptions and renewals to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO,, 


7 Murray St., New York. 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

ray, and preventing Dandruff. 

Ba It cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists, 
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Ww’S IN ¢) -. 
Ite merits as a W ASI BLUE have been fui)’ ke 
and endorsed by thousands of house 


ought to have it on sale ‘Vy it 
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% HASTINGS 


BOST ms 
Builders of the Grand Organs in as \ le 
nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, eo 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


ICHURCH.ORGAN Svar] 


very partofthecountry. We invite — to ou 

ag Sricsol Kamen Soune, atfrom ogi 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTE Ss 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinfomation connected with oura LP 
TIVE CIRCULARS _— y cifications furnished o: 
application. Second-ha’ ans forsale atlow price: 





THE VERY_BEer 

Church Light. 

OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 

Sor every conceivable use. a 
free. Please state wa 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00, 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, 








Furniture, 
Memorial Windows, 
Memoriai Tablets, 


Decoration. 
Hd Circulars 
Free. Spec al 


Designs on request, ¢ 59 Carmine &t., N. Y 








INENE 


COLLAR 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pairof Cuff 


Indispensable and economical fur hot weather. 

man - pom 7 5... comp ly REVERSIBLE. 
t fit. "Address, stating size, 

OOPRTTERSIBLE “COLLAR 0. 1 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


OU don’t need to go to Europe for 

your Paints. The best pigments 

anf | from all quarters of the Globe are 

in our Ready Mixed $1.35 per gallon 

Paint. Cheap, is it not, for all this? 

tua The F. J. Nash M’f’g Co., Nyack, 

Rockland Co., New York. Interest- 

ing Circulars Free. If your dealer 

refuses you these goods apply to us 
dire tc 




















McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cures anp Prats for CHURCHRS, &. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. ore. Md 


- MENEFLY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more thaD 
half a souney noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for wie FouLt 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Clecieagt, @ 
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ICEBERGS AT SEA. 


Fortunately for the mariner, ice reveals 
{tself in the densest fog or amidst the 
heaviest snow-storm by the change of the 
temperature in its vicinity. A thermom- 
eter will fall as much as four degrees to 
windward of an iceberg, and two degrees 
lower yet to leeward. Indeed, expert- 
enced shipmasters assert that the ther- 
mometer will not only indicate the ap- 
proach of a ship toward ice, but the 
amount of ice likely to be met with. 
An instance is given of a captain pass- 
ing two icebergs, the temperature of the 
water being forty-four and that of the 
alr forty-two degrees. When ten degrees 
nearer to the Equator the same man 
passed thirty-nine icebergs, the thermom 
eter showing thirty-five in water and 
thirty-six in air. It will thus be seen 
that the temperature was eight or nine 
degrees lower, although the ship was be- 
tween five and six hundred miles closer 
to the Line, and at a point where the 
mean temperature would be ten degrees 
higher. Experienced seamen will often 
detect the adjacency of ice by the faculty 
of smell. A ship full of passengers once 
narrowly escaped destruction, thanks to 
the keen nostrils of her chief officer. 
She was off the Horn, running before a 
gale of wind. It was snowing heavily, 
so that it was difficult at moments to 
catch a sight of the forward part of the 
vessel. Two of the best men in the 
ship's company were stationed on the look- 
out ; the chief mate was at the break of the 
poop, and the captain stood near the wheel. 
On a sudden the mate began to sniff, and, 
turning rapidly, he cailed to the captain 
that he could smell ice. There was a 
pause while the ship continued to storm 
along, but the mate, once more sniffing 
vehemently, turned eagerly to the cap- 
tain, and cried again that he was sure 
that there was ice in the neighborhood. 
He had scarcely said this when a loud 
and fearful cry of “Ice right ahead !” 
resounded from the half-obscured fore- 
castle, and the helm of the ship was 
shifted just in time to enable her to go 
clear of a gigantic iceberg, which leaped 
like a newly created island upon the 
sight, out of the whirling mist and snow. 
In this case it was calculated that the 
berg was between two and three miles 
distant when the officer of the watch 
detected its presence, to which must 
be added the circumstance of the mate 
being to windward.—[Daily Telegraph. 








THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


The Empress Haru is a slight little 
woman, not five feet in height. She has 
the pale yellow skin, the finely cut feat- 
ures, and long oval face of the high-caste 
Japanese. Although a friend to all pro- 
gress ve movements, the patron and insti- 
gator of many reforms and advancement, 
and a woman of surprisingly modern 
views, the Empress still blackens her teeth 
in the old style, and thin arches of eye- 
brows have been traced above those that 
she dutifully shaved at marriage. Beyond 
& jeweled ornament fastened above her 
brow, her costume and coiffure did not 
differ at all from that of the ladies sur- 
rounding her, and at a distance the para- 
sol was her only distinguishing mark. 
Nearer there was a majesty of demeanor, 
a dignity of presence, an impressive, 
intangible something, that divinity of a 
ruler, and had she stood in the garden 
alone, she would have been as impressive 
in manner and as much a sovereign as 
when surrounded by her suite, with court 
and strangers bowing low. The Empress 
wore the red slippers and skirt, and a 
kimono of rich bluish purple silk, bro- 
caded with large moon figures in pale 
colors. The pointed neck was filled with 
folds of white silk, and she balanced in 
her hand an umbrella of the purplish silk 
embroidered all over with wisteria. She 
passed straight on to the long marquee 
tent, and, giving her parasol to her attend- 
ant, entered, and sat alone in a throne-like 
chair before a large oval table. Her six- 
teen attendants stood in a picturesque and 


brilliant line behind her, and the diplo- 
mats, the other ladies, and nobles were 
seated at little tables near her. The palace 
attendants served the company to the 
elaborate collation of everything boned, 
jellied, and iced and truffled, the beaut 
ful set pieces were broken up, and 
champagne frothed in thin crystal glasses 
graven with the imperfal crest of the six- 
teen-petaled chrysanthemum. Every one 
was served quietly and decorously, the 
band played, there was the subdued hum 


of soft, low volces in conversation, and 
one by one the Empress summoned the 
wives of the foreign ambassadors and 
ministers to her for a few gracious words, 
—|Exchange. 


“BRER RABBIT" IN INDIA. 


A Buddhist tract, quoted in Mr. Har- 
ley’s ‘‘Moon Lore,” says : ‘‘ In former days 
a bare, a monkey, a coot, and a fox be 
came hermits, and lived in a wilderness 
together, after having sworn not to kill 
any living thing. The god Sakkria hav- 
{ng scen this through his divine power, 
thought to try their faith, and accordingly 
he took upon him the form of a brahmin, 
and, appearing before the monkey, begged 
of him alms, who immediately brought to 
him a bunch of mangoes, and presented it 
tohim. The pretended brahmin, having 
left the monkey, went to the coot and 
made the same request, who presented him 
a row of fish which he had just found on 
the bank ofa river, evidently forgotten by 
a fisherman. The brahmin then went to 
the fox, who immediately went in search 
of food, and soon returned with a pot of 
milk and a dried liguan, which he had 
found ina plain, where apparently they 
had been left by a herdsman. The brah. 
min at last went to the hare and begged 
alms of him. The hare said, ‘Friend, I 
eat nothing but grass, which I think {s of 
no use to you.’ Then the pretended brah- 
min replied, ‘Why, friend, if you are a 
true hermit you can give me your own 
flesh in hope of future happiness.’ The 
kare directly consented to it, and said to 
the supposed brahmin, ‘I have granted 
your request, and you may do whatever 
you plesse with me.’ The brahmin then 
replied, ‘Since you are willing to grant 
my request, I will kindle a fire at the foot 
of the rock, from which you may jump 
Into the fire, which will save me the 
trouble of killing you and dressing your 
flesh.’ The hare readily agreed to it, and 
jumped from the top of tbe rock into the 
fire which the supposed brahmin had 
kindled ; but before he reached the fire, it 
was extinguished ; and the brahmin, ap- 
pearing in his natural shape of the god 
Sakkria, took the hare in his arms and 
immediately drew its figure {a the moon 
in order that every living theing in every 
part of the world might see it.” 














THE HUMORISTS. 


The London ‘‘Spectator” raises the ques- 
tion as to the difference between Amert- 
can and English humor, as if the sky or 
the temperature or the food men eat had 
anything to do with the effervescence of 
their wits. It concedes that the credit of 
modern humor, by which it means the 
spontaneous outburst of pute fun in ordi- 
nary conversation or writing, is with the 
Americans, This is probably true. The 
cause is not far to seek. The average 
Englishman is too dull for a joke, and is 
too practical and material for the free 
sparkle of ‘‘ quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles.” He is a man of theenduring sort, 
who does not care for trifles. Not so the 
nimble and quick-witted American, who 
is all verve, and can see the point of a joke 
as quick as its author, and has a reprisal 
before one has had time to recover his 
self possession. Then there has been & 
special incentive to the playful side of our 
nature in the awk ward and ludicrous forms 
that our civilization has assumed. Here 
Lowell found his quarry, and here our 
breakneck humorists have found their 
occupation. Toe Eaglishman ts overloaded 
with the conventional, and can be humor. 
ous only as our more decorous writers are, 
through the usual channels of literary 
expression. It 1s conceded by the ‘‘Spec- 
tator” writer that our better sort of writers 








are to be placed on the same plane with 
the older English authors, that Dr. Holmes 
{s to be ranked with Charles Lamb, that 
Irving is the counterpart of Addison, and 
that Howells and Warner have their equals 
in Dickens and Dr. John Brown and the 
famous Professor Wilson. The resem: 
blance is not close in any case, but the 
reality of the humor {fs not to be questioned 
inelther party. The truth seems to be 
that the humor of a people {is something 
so evanescent and spontaneous that it can- 
not be explained by any theory of external 
circumstances. It is the outgrowth of 
conditions that are always at the mercy of 
the genfus of the hour. Lowell had his 
theme at hand In the peculfarities of New 
England life. Dr. Holmes found his 
range {n part in the same neighborhood. 
But these writers and all who have humor 
allied to literary gifts share with the great 


authors of our race in the permanent 
qualitfes of humor. These are constituent 
parts of human nature. They are in the 
wit and {n the blood. They crop out be- 
cause they cannot be kept in. In this 
sense the immediate palm of good humor 
is probably with the Americans, but, so 
far as ioherent qualities go, the better sort 
of Eoglishmen have as vital qualities of 
humor as our own people. This has been 
the case {n the past, and will be the case 
again. — (Boston Herald. 


CHIMNEYS. 


In the year 1200, chimneys were scarce- 
ly known in Eagland. One only was 
allowed {a a religious house, one in a 
manor house, and one in the great hall of 
a castle or lord’s house; but in other houses 
the smoke found {ts way out asit could. 
The writers of the fourteenth century seem 
to have considered them as the newest {n- 
vention in lixury. In Henry VIIL.’s reign 
the University of Oxford had no fire 
allowed ; foritis mentioned that, after the 
students had supped, having no fire in win- 
ter, they were obliged to take a good run for 
half an hour to get heat in their feet before 
they retired for the night. Holinshed, {in 
the reign of Elizabeth, decribes the rude- 
ness of the preceding generation in the 
arts of life. ‘‘ There were,” says he, 
‘* very few chimneys ; even in the capital 
towns the fira was laid to the wall, and 
the smoke issued out at the door, roof, or 
window. The houses were wattled and 
plastered over with clay, and all the fur- 
niture and utensils were of wood. In 1689 
a tax of two shillings was lald on chim- 
neys.” 





RESTORATION OF HEARING. 


Do you hear well? If not, it will »e in- 
teresting to read what several patients have 
to say of how their hearing was improved : 

A gentleman in San Francisco, Cal., who 
had for a few months used Compound 
Oxygen, wrote as follows: ‘‘ My left ear bad 
always been to me a useless organ. Yester- 
day I made several prolonged tests on the 
telephone. Although formerly 1 had been 
unable to hear at all in that ear, 7am now 
able to hear in it more distinctly than in my 
right ear.” 

A patient at Indianapolis, Ind, writes: 
‘*T have used three-fourths of the Compound 
Oxygen you sent me, and have derived much 
benefit. My catarrh I think about cured, and 
my hearing has also been beneflted.”” 

A physician -of Shreveport, La., says: 
‘*Compound Oxygen is the best remedy | 
bave found for my troubles. The first time 
I used it I was relieved of a very severe 
catarrh trouble, which kept me awake al 
night. My defective hearing has been 
much improved, and my lung trouble promises 
to be a thing of the past ’’ 

A gentleman in Des Moines, Ia., writes; 
“Compound Oxygen has improved my 
general health. The periodical attacks of 
deafness are not so frequent nor so long con- 
tinued.’ 

A V ation physician writes: “* My wife 
has been for twenty-five or thirty years deaf 
in one ear, and under the use of the Oxygen 
can now hear well.’? 

‘Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action 
and Results,’’ is the title of a work which gives 
a full and interesting explanation of what 
may appear mysterious about this remedy, 
and also gives letters from patients cured of 
various chronic diseases. It is furnished 
free to any address on application, either 
persovally or by letter, to Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SINcE LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap in their toilet their personal 
attractions have been multiplied, and it is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches 
and pimples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold by 
Druggist*, Grocers, and Faney Goods Dealers. 
Glena’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25. 
GormanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,260 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 
lke’: 


'» Toothache Drops curein 1 Minute, 5a 





Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every pert of the body by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling is entirely 
overcome. The blood is purified, enriched, and 
vitalized, and carries health instead of disease to 
every organ. The stomach is toned and strength- 
ened, the appetite restored. The kidneys and liver 
are roused and invigorated. The brain is refreshed, 
the mind made clear and ready for work. The whole 
system is bulit up and rejuvenated by this pecullar 
medicine. 

“Hood's Sarsapariila has done me a very great 
deal of good. It has built up my general health, 
given mea regular appetite, and made me full of 
new life and energy. The sores on my. face with 
which I have suffered many years are also much 
better.” MARY ATKINSON, Summerfield, Pa. 


Fainting Spells and Debility 

“IT wasin bad condition with fainting spells and 
general debility. I was run down, ate hardly any- 
thing, and hardly dared go out on the street alone 
for fear of having a fainting spell. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla has done me a wonderful amount of good, as 
I am now in good health again. My appetite has 
been good ever since taking the medicine, and I can 
eat asquare meal with relish.” Mrs. MoLLie CurrEer, 
119 Eleventh Street, Covington, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. . HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
















xe 
E rfect substitute i vOT ITER’ 

milk. Invaluable in CHOLERA INF AN TU nd 
Teething DIARRHEA and eit diseases of chit iren 
A predigested food for Dyspeptics, Consump- 
tives, Convaleacenta, &e, Fe rfect nutrient in all 
Wasting diseases. K no cooking. 
all climates. ole w here. Our book 

Care and Feedir nfants,’’ MAILED PREF. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & OU., Boston, Mash 









NATUR E’S This well known substi 


tute for the old-fashioned 


CURE FOR drastic comernes was 


manufactured in 1844 for 
_ use of the Physi clans 
ONS the Metropolis. It 
rcetiee supplanted the 
violent purgatives then in 
vogue, and is now pre 
seribed by Physicians and 
\ recommended by Drug- 
Bn gists everywhere, In small 
doses itis an efficient anti 
dote for Naurea, Sick 
Headache, and sea Sick- 
, ness. In larger doses it 
tones the stomach and 
gently operates upon the 
bowels, neutralizing the 
' = effects of fe os ara ma 
n eating or drinking. Its 
Sick-Headache, 2: portable form, ite > 


expensiveness, a 





AND aed | nna —— 
NT’S 
DY PEPSIA SELTZER. {PERTENT 
ane indinvencabie an addi- 
tion to the Household nedicine Chest as it ia to the 


Traveler’s Outfit. Sold by druggists everywhere. 





Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delic ioun sparkling, and whoiesome bev- 
erage. fold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of % cents. 
C, KB. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., sidennianietatin Pa 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 











(HERNIA. 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, com- 
monly called KUPTURE, science has given for 
their RELIEF and CURE, WHITE’s PAT. 
ENT LEVER TRUSS. NO INCONVEN- 
JENCE. NO BACK PADS, ‘NO UNDER- 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Wearas an old shoe. DR. GREGURY (Sur. 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in a 
majority of cases, a PERMANENT CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss is wonder- 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTURE with our Truss—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established years StPARATE PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphlet, by mail, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Co,, 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





*eck’s Pat. IMprovep 
th kp Ear Dauma, 
e spers heard distinctly. 


FREE. Address 








or call on ¥. HI 3CO X, 853 br ay, pret Name this paper. 





idol A S-CURE:>FOR 


WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
7 o —-* Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Best TEACHERS, and roreicn, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 


Thorough preparation for Business or for College. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref 
erences given and required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 











ANGOR “THEOL OGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Ful! course of study. 
Address Frofessor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Mai.e. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY.29743, 


Joun L Buark Founpation. English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting. Ex- 
perienced teachers ; ey! location; new gymna- 
stum; large endowment; low rates; scholarships; 
prizes, _d. a SHU MAKER, Prin., Blairstown, N.J 


BURR wAdd.. BURTON | § SEMINARY, 
CHESTER 
English Ly ‘lassicul School for ay a akg Terms 
moderate. Year begins Se — 6, 1886. 
Best New York references giv 
Address Rev. L. M. SE v ER axc E, Principal. 
co 


ey IL, 





ayvuea LAG Am peasy ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. FLINT, Principal. 


MEC HANIC AL, AND MINING | 





| 
| Thorongh Instruction, Sound Discipline, Large an 
| thoroughly Equipped Gymnastum and Drill 


| 


AGIVEERING at the Rensselaer Poly-| 


aie lustitute, Troy 
neering school in 4merica. Next term begins Sep 
tember 15. The Register for 1886 contains a tist «f 
the uates for the past 61 years, with their posi 
tions ; also course of study, requirements, expenses, 
etc. Address 

D AVID M. GREENE, Director. 





OOK AC ADEMY. N. 


ana, _ 
Graduates soalued without examinations into 
Vassar, Brown, Rochester, and Madison. Building 


heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, ¢te- 
Fall wet begins Aug. 3ist- | 


Expenses moderate. 
Adaress 


CUSHING ACADEMY.*s"sncs! 


A college preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. Three full courses, besides Music, Painting, 
ete. Nine regular instractors. Good new buildings, 
laboratories, and apparatus. Heathful country 
location. Expenses modcrate. Free scholarships 
to indigent students. Special terms to clergymen. 
Twelfth year begins Sept. 14. Send forcatalogue. 
JAMES E, VOSE, Principal. 
' ELIZABETH, 
Rew Jersey. 
BLIZABETH INSTITUTE, “news 
S$ For particulars, address Miss S. H. HIGGLNS. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE.wommen. 


Course of studyv equal te that of the best Col- 
leges ; also Elective and Special Courses. st ad- 
Building with best 


- HiLL, Principal 











vantages in Music and Art. 
modern improvements ; heated by steam, and fur- 
ished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory— 
a and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Address 
. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y. 





NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARBING AND OAY PUPILS, 
No. 1.700 Green Sireet, Philadelphia. 
Nota Tashlonable school. Its aim is to heip girls to 
become accurate thinkers and happy, intelligent 
women. Post-Graduate Courses a Spectalty. For 
circulars address the Principal, Miss BOYER. 





NORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

perb new brick beildings, steam heated; 15 

teachers ; College-preparatory, Commencement, 

and other graduat.ng courses; 4 Literary Societies ; 

Music, Art, Oratory; 29th year, Sept. is. Address 
Jos. F. KING, Dd. -D., Ft. Edward, a a 


Su- 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Jorcester, Masa. 
Bist YEAR begins septe mber 22, 1886. Studies: 
Most prectical English branches, Physica, Chemistry, 
Mercantile studies. Surveying. French, German, and 
Classics. C. B. METCALF .A M. SuPERINTENDENT 


Johns Hopkins University, |§ 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic year are 
now er uasey oer 4 for distribution. 





MISS HAINES'S SCHOOL, 


“WOODSIDE.” HARTFORD CONN. 
Extensive grounds; healthful location. First 
class instruction in all departments. Twelfth year 
opens Sept 2 22. 





we ss NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution ® Oratory. 


Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplo- 
mas and degrees. Fourteenth year begins Sep- 
tember 27th. Send for catalogue to the 
Secretary, John H. Bechtel, 1127 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, 





POUCHKEEPSIE (N.Y. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


A First-Class School for Boys 
only, for College, West Point, 
Annapolis, Scientific schools, or 
FOR BUSINESS. 
Terms, $400. act irculars and 
@ References, addr 
Cc. B. W ARRING, Ph. D., 
Principal 


n. . the oldest engi-| ~~ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, mee 
and Observ atory. Library 11,000 vols. Fine Art 
Gailery. Board and Tuition my Geach aed Address 
MISS BLANCHARD, Principal, uth Hadley, Mass. 





HUDSON. 


Thorough 
uages. t- 
pens Sept. 


TYACK-ON-THE- 
WILLISTINE He 
iS Home Scuoo.t for Young Ladies. 
course in English, Music, and the Lan 
ures upon Art and ctengens theo vel, 
17, 1886. For circulars a°d 
isses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyack, N 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIE 
The fourth year of this School (known for ‘thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious 
country seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. For 
circulars, address 
PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa 





Riverview Academy, 
POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Prepares for College and the Government Acad 
emies, for Business and Social! relations. Thorough 
Mil itary Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





QELWYN HALL, READING, PA. 
~~ A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Conducted upon the Military Plan. 


and 
all. 
For circulars, a dress the Headmaster, L. C. BISHOP. 





HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE of Phren- 
ology and Pbysiognomy will commence 


| its twenty-first annual session September 7, 


to continue eight weeks. Ministers, teachers, 


| business men, and others, who would learn 
| how to read character and manage people, 


| 
| 


ASHBURNHAM, | 





may send for “Institute Circular.’’ Ad- 
dress FOWLER & WELLS CO, 753 Broad- 
way, New York. 


PETERSILEA 


ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, AND ART. 


281 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 

THE PETERSILEA PIANO SYSTEM is invaluable 
for Perfection of Technique and Expression. 

Papils received at “aad time, and Terms date 
from the first Lesson > 

The attention of Pianists is called to the 

PETERSILEA MUTE PIANO 

asa ™eansof rapid and perfect Technique, and the 
development of the physical and mental wers 
rquired in executing ail the higher and more 
exacting Pianoforte music. It promotes the power 
of wy cyor and conserves the nervous sys- 
tem of the performer: it saves time and wear of a 
fine Piano. Weight about 40 pounds; key-board 
718 octaves. Circulars free. 








The Summer College 


of Languages 
AT BURLINGTON, VERMONT, 


Opens July 12th for six weeks, at the University of 
Vermont. For Programmes, Rooms. and Board (from 
$4 up) address the President, 
L. A. STAGER, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


ATRORA. CAYUGA LAKE, N. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study _ 
factlities for MUSIC and ART. Leeniton uneur- 
passed for beauty ont healthfulness. Session be- 
gins oe 15. 1886. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE. D.D., President. 








Williston Seminary 


Prepares BOYS for any college or higher scientific 

school. Fall term begins Sept. 7. Catalogues on 
application. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, A.M., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. Late Master Boston 
Latin School 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9. 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Oabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 








F urnishing., 


CROCKERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Gonger, 


Nos. 601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
Nos, 1338 and 1340 Broadway. 





AKE ERIE SEMINARY 


PATE, OHIO. Location pleasant and healthy. 
and tuition $20 ‘per once IH 


Boa 
Aoplications ae be made early. 


Foustese resident teachers and five lec- 
ear. went <i hth year opens Sept. 9th, 1536, 
MARY NS, PRINCIPAL, 


Vol. 34, No. 2._ 2. 








R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8F., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


GOODS 


WE CALI ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


= SUMMER SEADUN, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING\THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


Purely Mutual. Thoroughly Conservative, 


The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association, 


914 WALNUT S§ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 

Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
plain, simple, untechnical, and 
incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
vate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further information ad- 


dress 
L. G. FOUSE, President. 
WANTS. 


(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measu?e) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers unly, 
for fifteen cents per line.) 


Wanted.—Invatids or parties desiring board 
where they can have the quiet and comfort of a 
home. in a beautiful town two hours’ ride from 
I York, can apply for information to Mrs. 


G. H. Charles, Wallingford, Conn. Terms mod- 
erate. 























Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 


, Advertisement in The Christian Union.' 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
James M’Creery & Co, 


OFFER, PREVIOUS TO THEIR REGULAR SUMMER 
{NVENTORY, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
DRESS GOODS. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF FANCY SUITINGS AT 
Sic., T5c, $1, AND $1.25 PER YARD; REDUCED 
FROM 61, $1.25, $2, AND $2.5 PER YARD, RE 
SPECTIVELY. 

ALSO OFFER 1,000 YARDS PRINTED CHINA 
PONGEE SILKS—DARK COLORS-—AT Tie. PEK 
YARD ; REDUCED FROM $1.25 


BROADWAY AND {1th ST, NEW YORK. 


OPFICEH 


ATLANTIC: 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 28d, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to <\e Charter of the 
Company, submit the folomo:ng Staternent of Us 
affairs on the 81xt of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
cemmary, 1885, to 3ist December, 


$2,855,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1885 


Total Marine Premiums. 


coy marked off from ist Jan- 
1885, to 8ist December, 1885, 88, 770, 004 80 
Lowes’ paid ouring the 
same pore. . $1,915,020 eT 
Returns of Pre- ee 
miums and 


The Company has the following assets, vir.: 
United States and State of New 
_ dtp City, Bank, and other 


kage ceeuned by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and <isims due the 


Company, a €39,000 00 
Premium Notes and Buls Receivable 1,508,148 58 
Cash in Bank "226,897 88 


OF 


6,625 10 


143 76 


-$776,712 42 


$9,034,685 00 


3 2,740,826 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to ae groenees at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 81st December, 1885, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth | Hay next, e 


By order of 
I H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
ADOLPH LEMO 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
FRED RICK H. CO8SITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 


JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JA hes G. DE FOREST 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 

ISAAC BELL, 

EDWARD oh! gama 
ANSON W. RD. 

THOMAS MAITLAND. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-President. 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice President. * 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO,, 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 415 WABASH AYB, CHICAGO. 








WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 

This famous health resort is o on ioe the re 
ception of gue*ts all the year. agnificence 
of tts surroundings ; Ita entire At ieee | mosqul 
toes and malaria; 1,000 feet above tide water ; with 
the alr of Colorado, the scenery of the Catsichis 
with pure spring water, «nd the most successful 
management, it has given to Wernersvillea national 
Slectriclty, orchard ear ti vineyard, dal J 

orchar oi e] vine 

‘a pry a y 





livery, 
BERT WALTER, M.D, 





